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THE AGRICULTURAL HALL AT THE CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION. 


The most interesting part of the Centennial Ex- 
hibition, which opens on the 10th of this month, at 
least to farmers, will be the Agricultural Hall, 
while fruit growers and other horticulturists will 
be equally attracted to the Horticultural Hall. The 
Agricultural Hall will contain products gathered 
from all parts of the world. Here will also be 
brought together agricultural implements from 
many countries with which the American farmer 
competes in the markets of the world. Side by 
side with the most improved of modern machinery, 
will also be exhibited the old-fashioned and obso- 
lete implements of early times. If it is true that 
to travel and see foreign countries, and the ways, 
methods, and produetions of strange people, en- 
larges the mind and the capacity for appreciating 
what is good or faulty in our own surroundings, 
then the intelligent and studious farmer may, in a 








few days, learn a lesson in this building that would 
require months ar years of time, and large expense, 
to acquire in the ordinary manner. The agricultur- 
al building, a view of which is given in the above 
engraving, is situated near the Horticultural Hall, 
which has been already described in the American 
Agriculturist, and covers a space of over ten ‘acres. 
To realize the magnitude of ,this building, one has 
only to look at a ten-acre field, and imagine it to 
be roofed over in the manner above shown. The 
building is of wood and glass, and consists of a long 
nave, crossed by three transepts, finished in the 
Gothic style. The nave is 820 feet long, and 125 
feet wide, with a hight of 75 feet from the floor to 
the point of the arch. The central transept is of 
the same hight, and 100 feet wide, the end transepts 
are 70 feet high, and 80 feet wide. The portions of 
the building, which are enclosed on three sides be; 








tween the nave and transepts, are roofed over, and 
will be used for the exhibition of the heavier and 
more bulky agricultural machinery and imple- 
ments. The yards for the accommodation of horses, 
cattle, sheep, and poultry, are not included beneath 
this building, but are placed near it, where they 
may be conveniently inspected. Every accommo- 
dation for the comfort of ‘Visitors; and thefr rapid 
transport from one portion of the exhibition to an- 
other, has been provided. Horse-cars, and cars 
drawn by dummy engines, will run to and fro con- 
tinually. It is understood that abundant accom- 
modations for lodging—have been provided at 
moderate rates, and that there,will be on each rail- 
road train going.toward Philadelphia an authorized 
agént to give all needed information. For the en- 
graving we are indebted to the efficient chief of 
the Bureau of Agriculture, Burnett Landreth, Esq, 
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Hight of Cattle Troughs.—“‘J. A. B.,” 
Mitchell, Ind. ‘When cattle are kept in stanchions they 
do not need raised troughs. A board fixed upon the 
floor, about eighteen inches from the stanchion, to pre- 
vent the feed from being scattered, is all that is necessary. 
When kept in this way four feet is enough room for each 
animal, and the feed-way should be about six jfeet wide, 
inclading the spaces occupied by the feed floors or troughs. 
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Brown Leghorns for Eggs.—Evan 
Lewis, Scarlet’s Mill, Pa., sends a statement of the pro- 
duction of eggs by six B. Leghorn pullets, as follows: 
January, 102; February, 102; March, 132. This accords 
with the general testimony 4s to the prolificacy of this 
popular breed of fowls. 

The Navy Bean.—“T. M.,” Edisto Island, 
S.C. (?). The socalled navy bean is a small variety of 
the white field bean grown in the northern states. To 
succeed as a ficld crop in the south, it should be sown 
early, or'as soon as the frosts are over. 
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_The most important work-of the present month 
in the northern part of thé*country from east to 
west is the planting of theeorn crop. .This work 
generally occupies nearly the whole of the month, 
and not only is the labor involved therein of the 
greatest interest, but the crop, being the most valu- 
able of any one we produce, is worthy the greatest 
consideration. How to increase the yield of our 
great staple may well be the study of every farmer 
in the country. There is little danger of growing 
too large a crop. Corn not only furnishes bread to 
a large portion of the population, but other ac- 
ceptable and useful articles of food to many more ; 
itis the basis of our pork, lard, and bacon produc- 
tion; it helps to grow and fatten much of our 
beef ; it aids in producing a large portion of our 
mutton and wool ; it is the material for most of the 
starch that is made ; it supplies most of the alcohol 
that is used in the arts, as well as a large share of 
that which is wasted—or worse than that—as a 
beverage ; it is made to yield a fair syrup and much 
gum that is used in various art processes, and all of 
the uses to which it is or may be put are increasing 
year by year in extent and number, The more we 
can raise per acre, the cheaper it can be produced, 
the more extended will be its uses. To raise larger 
crops then, upon less ground and at less expense 
than heretofore, will add to the profit, and to this 
end the skill and energy of the farmer should be 
closely devoted. 











a 
Hints about Work. 


Plowing for Corn.—There is no better ground for 
corn than a well top-dressed sod, The nearer the 
plowing of this can be brought to the time of plant- 
ing the better. The seed quickly germinates in 
the moist fresh soil; the cut worms are busy upon 
the grass roots and let the corn alone, and the 
weeds do not start until the corn has had time to 
get a good growth and shoot ahead of them. The 
quick growth is greatly helped by some active fer- 
tilizer sown on the surface and harrowed in lightly. 

Selection of Seed.—It is important that good seed 
be used. If the best ears have not been selected 
at husking, or at harvest time from stalks bearing 
two ears, it would be better to pay a high price for 
good seed to those who have been more careful, 




















than to take the seed fromthe corn crib. It is only 
by carefully selecting the seed “for years in suc- 
cession, that we can improve our present varieties, 

Planting Corn.—With the excellent implements 
we now have for cultivating this crop, there is no 
need to plant in squares or hills and so waste 
ground. With rows from 8 to4 feet apart, the seed 
may be dropped singly 6 inches to foot apart. We 
can have then in the first case 29,000 plants of the 
small kinds, and nearly 15,000 of the large kinds to 
an acre. With one good ear to a stalk, the crop 
would be equal to from 140 to 150 bushels of shelled 
corn per acre. Why cannot every stalk in a corm 
field be made to produce a single ear as well as a 
portion only, when room enough is given? This ig 
what we have yet to learn in the way of growing 
corn. 

“A good Start”? is a great help in doing auything, 
but most especially in growing crops. To thor- 
oughly harrow the ground before sowiug, to sow 
the seed while the soil is fresh, and to use some ac- 
tive fertilizer near the seed, but not in contact with 
it, will give any crop a good start. The common 
mixture of poultry droppings, wood ashes, and 
plaster, in equal parts, makes an excellent fertili- 
zer. If mixed while dry, or immediately before 
using it, no ammonia from the droppings is lost. 

Live Stock.—To keep the farm animals in good 
condition just now when the fresh feed is coming 
in, requires judgment and watchfulness. <A sud- 
den change of feed is generally hurtful. When an 
animal is found to be ailing, it may be taken for 
granted that something is wrong with its food or 
management, and these should be at once looked 
to for the cause, and the mischief averted. It will 
be well not to turn the stock out until they have 
been fed upon their usual fodder, and accustom 
them to green food gradually. 

Horses.—The use of three-horse teams is often a 
great saving of labor. Three horses with a double 
furrow plow, or a wide harrow, will often do as 
much as two two-horse teams separately, and save 
the wages of one man. 

Double Furrow Plows are great labor savers, and 
are now made with seats for riding, so that ‘ fol- 
lowing the plow”? from morn to night may be a- 
yoided. They may be used upon any smooth ground 
that.is free from large stones, and no good farmer 
should have his fields so encumbered with stones 
that he can not use such a plow. 

Young Stock should be kept growing. from their 
birth. The seience of feeding is becoming much 
better understood than it has been, and the mixing 
of different kinds to make the food more palatable 
and nutritious should be a matter of close study. 
Food is the raw material from which we make flesh, 
milk, and wool, and much may be saved by using 
this material in the most profitable manner. The 
mother’s milk is the best food for young animals, 
but to this some additional food may be added by 
degrees, so soon as the digestive powers are capable 
of assimilating it. 

Sheep Shearing.—The value of the fleece is in- 
creased by care in. shearing. All filthy tag locks 
should be taken off before the sheep is shorn, and 
thrown into a basket by themselves. Never roll 
these up in the fleece. If any cuts are made upor 
the skin of the sheep, rub a little pine tar upon 


them. After shearing, guard against cold rain 
storms. Much trouble in tagging the sheep will be 


saved if they are kept from the fresh grass or clo- 
ver after they are washed, and fed hay until sheared. 

Milch Cows.—There is often disappointment caused. 
by a falling off in milk when cows are turned upon 
the new grass and other feed stopped. The young 
grass is deficient in nutriment and too watery. A 
good feed of cut bay and mixed bran and meal 
given once a day will avoid this. 

Roots.—Mangels are undoubtedly the best root 
crop for our climate. Upon good soil, and when 
well cultivated, thirty tons per acre may be grown. 
easily. The earlier this month the seed is sown the 
better, but it is not worth while to grow a poor 
crop upon poor land. Sown in drills3 feet apart, 4 
lbs. of seed are required for an. acre. When well 
up, thin out to 12 inches apart in therows, Lane’s. 
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Improved sugar beet is an excellent root, requiring 
the same cultivationas mangels. 

Fodder Crops.—Mixed fodder crops may be sown 
at intervals through the month. After the middle 
of the month, corn will generally be the best crop 
to plant. This should be sown in drills—never 
broadcast—3 feet apart, and the grains dropped 
about an inch apart in the drill. Emery’s corn- 
planter does this work well at the rate of 8 acres in 
aday. Four bushels of seed per acre is required. 

Potatoes.—While the Colorado beetle is abroad, 
early potatoes will be the safer to plant. The bee- 
tles are not so numerous early in the season, and 
those who try, can keep them down without very 
much trouble. But later on the armies which have 
been bred and fed by careless farmers will swarm 
over the country, seeking what they may devour. 
As they seem to travel always to the east, if they 
find no late potatoes to consume, it is to be hoped 
that they will seek them in the Atlautic ocean and 
perish. For every acre of potatoes about 4 pounds 
of Paris green should be provided in time. 

Haying Machinery.—The scythe should be hung 
up forever. No modern farmer can afford to use 
it. If the fields are shapeless and rough, they 
should be put in proper condition for the mower 
and hay-rake, or pastured. These implements 
should now be put into good condition or secured 
ready for use when wanted. There will be rainy 
days which may be well spent in doing this. 

Working Clothes.—Suitable working clothes that 
are cheap and convenient are now made so that they 
can be sent by mail to those who do not krow how 
to or cannot make them. A close fitting suit that 
can be washed is far the best to wear, and woolen 
under-clothing should always be worn in the day, 
and removed and aired at night. A dry well-aired 
night-dress should always be worn; it is cleanly 
and healthful, and the sleep is the more easy and 
refreshing for it. If there are more things to wash 
they are easier washed, and the work is actually 
lighter than when the clothing is badly soiled. 


A a a 
Work in the Horticultural Departments. 


—~<>—. 


In all successful culture, weeding will follow 
closely upon planting and sowing. All work for 
the destruction of weeds ought to be done, except 
in small gardens, by horse-power where it is possi- 
ble, else the expense of a crop will be greatly in- 
creased. One fact needs to be frequently repeated, 
that is, if weeds are destroyed as soon as they ap- 
pear, or even just before they reach the surface, a 
great amount of labor is saved; the cost of run- 
ning a cultivator between the rows in a large garden 
once or twice a week, is inconsiderable, but after 
the weeds have once attained much size, the cost of 
hand-weeding will be more than double. The aim 
in growing any crop should be to have it carefully 
cultivated, which in most cases makes the differ- 
ence between loss or gain in the raising. Provide 
for succession crops of vegetables by sowing from 
time to time ; there need be no work during the 
season when there will not be a good selection of 
vegetables to choose from. Most farmers make 
one job of planting their gardens, so that when the 
first lettuce, peas, sweet corn, ete., are past, there 
is nothing to follow them. Succession crops of 
many kinds do well if planted even as late as July, 
and we remember sowing early beets as late as the 
4th of July, and had excellent winter roots. 


Orchard and Nursery. 


Planting.—It is not too late in northern localities 
to set out trees if they were properly heeled-in early 
this spring or last fall. All ground in which young 
trees are set, should be kept cultivated, so that 
they may have a chance to grow vigorously and 
ripen their wood properly. If any trees set last 
fall are found to be bent by winds, these should be 
straightened up and the soil pressed down firmly 
around the base of the tree. A few large stones 
placed over the roots will keep trees in their 
proper positions, and this is often a good way 
to dispose of surplus stones; but care must be 


used in cultivating around the trees, else the weeds 
will grow rapidly among the stones and rob the 
trees of much nutriment. 

Grafting may be done this month at any time 
provided the cions were cut before their buds 
started, and well kept. Trees bearing only inferior 
fruit may be grafted, and made valuable. 


Transplanting seedling trees from the seed-bed to 
nursery rows, should be done early, so that they 
will be well established by the time drouths come 
on. Some means of shading should be used for all 
young evergreens and other tender trees. For 
growing trees from seed, shading, etc., see articles 
in previous numbers on “ Tree Planting.” 

Root-Grafis.—Set at once in nursery rows at a 
sufficient distance to allow of horse cultivation. 


Insects must be fought, and tent-caterpillars, 
canker-worms, bark-lice, and borers, kept off, and 
destroyed in some way as soon as they appear 


Fruit Garden. 


Blackberries and Raspberries may still be set. It 
is better to plant early, as they start so soon that 
their growth is liable to be checked by late moving. 
Provide stakes or wires to tie up the canes prop- 
erly, so that the ground may be cultivated between 
the rows by horse-power. If suckers start up be- 
tween the rows, treat them as weeds, unless more 
plants are needed. 

Currants and Goosebervies.—Better set late than 
not at all; plant 4 feet apart each way; keep well 
cultivated and mulch in dry weather. 

Strawberries.—Keep the soil between the rows 
open and mellow until the fruit begins to form, 
when a mulch of leaves or straw should be given to 
keep the fruit from contact with the soil; any 
weeds which appear through the mulch can be 
hand-pulled. Set out new beds early and mulch 
to protect the plants from drouths. In small gar- 
dens it will pay to water strawberries. 


Grapes.—Allow newly planted vines only one cane 
the first year. As the new growth appears, tie up 
carefully to wires or other support, and rub off any 
unnecessary shoots which start. Give'the soil be- 
tween the vines a dressing of ground bone—never 
use unfermented stable manure if the best results 
are desired. Cutting out poor and mal-formed 
bunches as soon as set, will help the rest of the 
crop; this can only be done in small vineyards. 


Dwarf Trees of apples and peaches should be 
looked to, and the growth shortened where neces- 
sary, and any broken or injured branches cut away. 

—_—<——— 


Kitchen Garden, 


The present will prove a busy month, as there 
are many varieties of seeds to sow and plants to 
set in order to produce a full supply of all the 
vegetables in their seasons. 

Asparagus.—At every cutting cut the whole bed 
clean, leaving no thin spindling shoots. Cut the 
shoots well below the surface in a direction slant- 
ing away from the stool to'avoid injuring the dor- 
mant buds. An early dressing of salt, 2 Ibs. to the 
square yard, is beneficial in inland localities. 


Beans.—Plant when all danger of frost is over. 
Put bush sorts in drills 18 inches apart, and plant 
Limas and other pole sorts in hills 4 feet apart each 
way ; set the poles before the beans are planted; 
push in the Limas eye down. 

Beets. —Early sown sorts will now be large enough 
to thin out and use for greens. Sow early sorts 
every two weeks until July, in drills 15 inches 
apart. Lettuce, if set between the rows, will 
be out of the way before the beets need the room. 

Cabbages.—Hoe the early set plants often, and 
especially in the morning while the dew is on. Set 
plants in vacant spots along fences and between 
young trees, if not shaded too much. 

Carrots.—Sow a few rows for early, but defer 
planting the winter bed until later. 


Corn.—Plant when all danger of frost has pass- 





ed ; if too early, the seed will rot before sprouting. 











Cucumbers.—Set out early started plants under 
hand frames in rich hills. If there are no hand. 
glasses, take old boxes 5 or 6 inches high, remove 
the bottom, and place them over a hill, and at 
night cover with a board; a pane of glass may be 
put on in cool weather. 

Egg Plants.—Set the last of the month in rich, 
warm soil, and hoe often ; a little weak liquid ma- 
nure is very beneficial when they are growing. 

Leeks may still besown. As soon as large enough, 
transplant ; cut the tops off to 3 or 4 inches, and set 
in rows 18 inches apart and 5 to 6 inches in the row. 

Lettwee.—Set out plants and sow seeds. 

Martynia.—Seeds sown early this month in a hot- 
bed, will furnish plants for setting out later, or sow 
in place when the soil is warm, in either case they 
should stand 3 feet apart each way. 

Melons and Squashes for early may be treated the 
same as cucumbers, but the general crop must not 
be put in before the soil is well warmed. : 

Onions,—Keep the soil loose between the rows, 
and weed early. 

Parsnips sown last month must be weeded and 
thinned early. Allow 5 to 6 in. between the plants. 

Parsley.—Transplant from hot-bed as soon as large 
enough to handle, and sow seed in open ground. 

Peppers.—Set out plants when the soil gets well 
warmed. Watering with liquid manure is beneficial. 

Peas.—Bush the early sown sorts, and plant every 
week or ten days for succession. Sow Little Gem 
and other dwarfs in rows a foot apart; they do 
not require brush like the tall kinds. ? 

Potatoes.—Cultivate the soil between the rows 
and keep free from potato-bugs either by hand- 
picking or the use of Paris green. Plant this 
month for late crop. 

Radishes,—Sow every week for succession, wher- 
ever there is room. 

Rhubarb.—Do not cut, but pull the leaves, and 
cut off the flower stalks as they appear. 

Salsify and Scorzonera.—Sow early this month if 
not attended to last; when large enough thin to 
two inches in the row. 

Spinach.—Sow every 10 days in rows a foot apart. 
Thin and weed the early sown beds. 

Tomatoes.—Set out after the weather has become 
settled, in hills 4 feet apart each way, and as they 
grow, provide a trellis or some support, or in ab- 
sence of these, supply brush for the fruit to rest 
on sothat it will not lay upon the ground and decay. 

Turnips.—Sow a few for early ; when up, sprinkle 
plaster or ashes on them to keep off the black fly. 


Tools—Have all the tools in good condition to 
work with, and that after any one has been used, 
insist on having it returned to its proper place after 
cleaning. All wooden parts of tools are benefitted 
by a coat of crude petroleum ; it soon dries, leav- 
ing the pores full, so that all moisture is excluded. 


Lawn and Flower Garden. 


Lawns should be put in order early. A top-dress- 
ing of any good fertilizer, free from weed seeds, is 
preferable to manure. Guano is one of the best, 
applied at the rate of 200 to 300 Ibs. to the acre, just 
before a rain if possible. Where there-are bare 
spots in which the grass has been winter-killed, 
fresh seed may be sown and raked in, or turf in- 
serted. Mow at Icast once a week, and unless the 
grass is long, let it remain to protect the roots. 


Perennials should have been divided last month, 
as many of them start so early that they are injured 
if distributed later. Keep established beds free 
from weeds and the soil open and light. 

Climbers.—Train and tie up to trellises before they 
start, so that the buds will not be injured. Towards 
the end of the month sow or set out from the hot- 
bed Cypress vines, Madeira vines, Canary Bird 
flower, etc., and provide trellises or other support. 
Sweet peas should be sown early and provided with 
brush three or four feet high. 

Flower-Beds.—Do not hurry with the bedding 
plants, the last of this month or early next, is soon 
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enough in northern localities. Let them be well 


hardened off. 

Bulbs.—Set bulbs of Lilies, Gladioluses, Cannas, 
Dahlias, ete., in good, warm soil, and provide 
stakes for such kinds as require them. 

Tuberoses may be started in the hot-bed or ina 
box in a sunny window, and set out next month. 

Wild Flowers.—There are many wild flowers 
worthy of a place in the garden, and if persons who 
live in the country would mark these as they come 
into flower, observe their conditions of growth, and 
then in fall or spring transplant them to their gar- 
dens, they would find an abundance of pleasure as 
well as flowers, and that too at a slight expense. 

Castor-oil Beans.—These make excellent plants 
for the ornamentation of a lawn either singly or in 
groups. The seeds should be started in the hot- 
bed, and the plants set in rich soil as soon as the 
weather is warm enough for these tropical subjects. 


Greenhouse and Window Garden. 


Some kind of shade must be provided for the 
plants which remain in the greenhouse during the 
summer. This may be effected most readily by 
white-washing the glass ; adding a little milk to the 
wash will make it adhere better. 

Camellias and Azaleas do best if placed outside in 
the shade, but not under the drips of trees. A lat- 
tice-work shed is used where there are many plants. 
If kept in the greenhouse let them be well shaded, 
and the house cooled by copious waterings. 

Insects,—It will be a good time to clear the house 
of insects when the plants are partly removed, and 
all repairs should be done early, so that there will 
be no delay in the fall. 

———— e+ Ot 


Horticultural Notes for the Southern States. 
=e 

Vegetables.—The young crops of vegetables will 
require constant working; repeated hoeing will 
keep young plants in continuous vigorous growth ; 
the secret of success with most of our vegetables 
is to push forward their growth from the beginning 
and never allow a check of vegetation. A much 
neglected but most essential matter is watering 
with liquid manure. This is the most readily ab- 
sorbed food that can be applied to plants, and 
nothing will stimulate a healthy and rapid growth 
more than frequent applications of weak solu- 
tions of manures. Fowl or fresh barn-yard manure 
putin a barrel and always kept filled with water, 
should always be at hand. We say use weak solu- 
tions, and here must impress the necessity of this. 
A strong liquid manure will burn up vegetation if 
the weather is dry, while a weak one, but repeated 
frequently, will vastly benefit young plants. 

Strawberries will in most instances be through 
their yield toward the end of the month. So soon 
as the fruiting season is over, give a thorough 
working to the beds, and afterwards keep free 
from weeds. This is an important matter; nothing 
will help the ruin of a strawberry bed more than a 
crop of weeds. The only method to keep plants 
healthy and free from being burned up in summer, 
is clean culture. 

Orchards require little care beyond sowing to 
Cow-peas. The ground must be kept shaded, and 
nothing will do this more effectually than a crop of 
Cow-peas sown broadcast early in. May. Keep an 
eye to suckers on young fruit-trees and grape-vines. 
Pinch in shoots that have a tendency to outgrow 
others, thus obviating a heavy pruning next fall. 

Flower-Garden.—Keep the beds clean and well 
worked to counteract effects of dry weather, which 
usually prevails in May. Bed out Coleuses and 
similar plants. Layer Roses towards the end of the 
month. Cut back deciduous spring blooming 
shrubs so soon as out of bloom. Plant Dahlias. 

Greenhouses.—Keep well ventilated and free from 
insects, which now are apt to become numerous if 
neglected. Shade plants as much as possible; to 
counteract the effect of copious watering, which 
impoverishes the soil of pot plants, give occasion- 
ally a watering of weak manure water. 





Commercial Matters—Market Prices. 
——~o— 

The following condensed, comprehensive tables, care- 
fully prepared specially for the American Agriculiurist, 
from our daily record during the year, show at a glance 
the transactions for the month ending April 13th, 1876, 
and for the corresponding month last year: 


1. TRANSACTIONS AT TUK NEW YORK MALKETS, 
RECEIPTs. Fiour.. Wheat, Corn, Rye. Barley, Oats, 
27 d’s tds nth281,000 1,062,000 437,000 31,000 198,000 783.000 


24 d’s Lest m'thi293,000 729,000 1,471,000 33,000 151,000 1,016,000 











































































SALES. Flour, Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. 
27 d’s this m'th329,000 2,014,000 $91,000 68,000 264,000 971,000 
24 d’s last i1'th346,000 1,911,000 1,617,000 35,000 336,000 841,000 
2. Comparison with same period at this time last year. 
tecerprs, Flour. Wheat. Corn. a Barley, Oats. 
27 days 1876. .281,000 1,062,000 437,000 31,000 198,000 %83,000 
26 days 1875. .242,700 601,200 1,782,000 ry 00 207,000 529,000 
SALEs. Fiour. Wheat. Corn, Rue. Barley. Oats. 
27 days 1876..329,000 2,014,000 891,000 68,000 264,000 971,000 
26 days 1875. .397,000 2,910,000 2,686,000 61,000 315,0.0 1,763,600 
3. Stock of grain in store at New York. 
Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oass. _Mait. 
bush, bush, bush. bush. bush. bus hi. 
Apr. 10, 1876. .3,593,074 232,140 68,429 200,381 706.282 942 
Mar. 6, 1876 302,026 $2,562 441,078 157,457 
Jan. 10, 1876 663,982 100,741 
Dec. 7, 816,962 99,908 3 
Oct. 1,682,246 10,910 
May Il, 1,542,924 16,124 i 
Mar. 8, 2 2 274,614 45.03 56 234,071 9 A OL 
Jan, 675,122 1 1049, 900 50 889 191,470 S77,014 
Nov. 9, 1814..3,680,141 1,727,510 19,123 117,185 794,722 
4. Exports from New York. Jan. 1, to April 10. 
— Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats, Peas. 
bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. 
5,212. 00 3,815, ~{ 67,000 —- 65,000 261,060 
4,05 : 3,2 <B31068 90 83, (84 127,000 
3,0 33 254,310 — 39,581 — 
873. 712 3,18 533 1,004 11,830 6, 52 —_— 
1872 217,804 1838 513 579,919 179,320 — 8730 — 
CUBRENT WHOLESALE PRICES. 
Pa 14, Mar, 13. 
Prior or GoLp 114 5-8 13 
Froun—Super to Extra State " 00 @ 5 65 420 @5 65 
Super to Extra Southern,. $00 @850 42% @87 
BEMEED WOGRITE ccccccccccccces 480 @9 50 485 @ 950 
Extra -Genesee.......ceeseseee 5 65 @ 7 00 70 @700 
Superfine Western............ 410 @ 20 @ 465 
7 eee ere 400 @ 25 @ 5 25 
| ere ee ee 255 @ 7 @8%0 
BUCKWHEAT FLovR, 100% 175 @ Nominal. 
Waekat—All kinds of White, 135 @ 30 @ 155 
All kinds of Red and Amber, 100 @ 00 @145 
nah lena ; 58 @ 0 @ 8 
. 614%@ 70 @ 2 
61 @ 0 @ R 
3 @ 48 @ »F 
43%@ 3 @ 55 
Se ee eee "8 @ 86 @i1 00 
Fe as ean nhs 70 @ 0 @1124 
JOCK WHEAT, # bush......... - 60 @ 1. — 
Hayv—Bale, # 109 tbs ie i @ 9 @115 
Straw, # 100 Bes..... 65 @ 60 @110 
Corron— Middlings, # 1Y@ I3y@_ = 13% 
Hors—Crop of 1875, @ D . 13 @ 133 @ 19 
FratuoErs —Live Geese, ¥ ib 3244 40 @ 60 
Srtep—Clover, #™ ........... li @ 16 @ ii 
Timothy, # bushel............ 245 @ 50 @ 275 
Flax, # bushel............ 16 @ 60 @1 65 
Suear—Refi’g & Grocery #? b 6%@ 6y%@ 9% 
Monassns, Cuba, # gal. - 20 @ 20 @ 36 
New Orleans, new crop,? gal 45 @ i @ 60 
CorFrrer—ltio(Gold)........... 1, @ 16 @ 19 
Tonacco, Kentucky, &c., # b. 5 @ 5 @ 24 
Seed Leaf, #® ae 5uUa@ 5 @ 2% 
Wooni—Domestic Fleece, # 27 «a 3 @ 52% 
Domestic, puile E Win xssnots 23 @ 20 @ 45 
eT Ey | ae es 2 @ 122 @ 2 
TALLOW, # % 8Y@ é 
OIL-CAKE ‘ton eles 50 @ 
Pot —Mess, # barrel, wtee 73 @ 2 
Pri ow & = é ( 
BEr )50 @ ] 0 50 
LAmD. i 365 @13 61% 12 Si4Z@13 85 
Bor ret Sta 22 @ 40 3 @ 43 
Western, poor ik # bb. 16 @ 35 20 @ 38 
CHEESE... . 5 @ 141% 14@ 13 
BEANS—® Dushel.........0.06 50 @ 1 70 50 @ 1 60 
115 @118 118 @1 <0 
Eaas—Fresh, ? dozen Wy@ 18 1I8is@ 21 
PoOULTRY— -Fow Is.. 12° @ 20 15 @ 22 
22 @ 28 2 @ 8:2 
13 @ 17 1 @ 20 
se, 123 @2%5 100 @3u00 
Geese, 7 7 @ 12 9 @ 15 
Ducks, # 65 @ 1 25 80 @150 
Ducks, #1 17 @ @ 1i @ 23 
Roosters 8 @ 10 8 @ 10 
Ducks, Wild, ? pair........06 40 @1%7 25 @ 1 25 
Be, FOE BOE eis seccccse csce —- @ — 60 @1% 
PIGEONS, wild, @ dozen.... 200 @ 250 140 @1%5 
Lerrvce, hot-house, @ doz.. 5D @ 30 @ rf) 
CUCUMBERS, hot-house, 8 doz 150 @3% 17 @ 250 
TORMIPS BDO. ...0cccccccene 7 @100 0 @ 
Carrots, # bbl 9) @12% 100 @ 1 50 
BEETS, # bbl.. H @1223 100 @1 50 
CaB3\GEs—?# @ 700 450 @8 00 
ONTONS— @ 300 250 @ 550 
@1% 50 @1 25 
a 900 800 @ 950 
SWEET P ITA TOK tie bbl.. 223 @3% 350 @423 
NN aa ae 3 @_ il 3 @_ iil 
GREEN PRAs, Florida, # ete. 25 @ 500 175 @ 350 
Toma TOES, Bermudi 1, #cte.. 300 @ — 109 @1 50 
RADISHES, ? 100 bunches —- @ — 87 @3 00 
GRAPES, FB. 5... ccccccccece 5 @ 8 6 @ 8 
APPLES—#@ barrel 1% @3% 250 @ 450 
Cr eo ‘bbl. 1000 @1400 .12 4 @15 00 
SquasH, # bbl............ we —- @ — 128 @1% 
ORANGES, Florida, # bbl.... 700 @13 00 5 io @ 9 00 


Gold has been up to 114%, and down to 11254, closing 
April 12 at 113, as against 11453 on March 11, and 1127; 
on Jan. 18... The general course of trade has been indi- 
cative of more animation, but with much irregularity in 
values. The inquiry for supplies for home use have been 
on 2 moderate scale, rarely exceeding the limits of urgent 
wants. The export demand has been comparatively fair, 
chiefly for Breadstuffs. Provisions, Cotton, Petroleum, 
Naval Stores, Hops, and Tobacco. The oatward move- 
ment in Seeds, Leather, Lumber, and Oil-Cake, has been 























less satisfactory. The ocean freight market has been 
unusually depressed, and much bower rates have been 
accepted by sail and steam. Grain rates by steam to 
Liverpool, closed on the 12th April at 4d., to Bristol at 
63¢d.; to Glasgow at 63¢d.; to Hamburgh at equal to 7. 
per bushel. Provisions by steam to Liverpool, 25s, @ 
30s. per ton; Cotton at 4d. @ Ib. Grain tonnage for Cork 


and orders, at 58. 6d. @ 5s.9d., though a re-charter of a 


vessel for 5,000 quarters grain was made on the 1th inst, 

at the exceptionally low rate of 4s. 9d. per quarter, 

Grain rates from San Francisco to Liverpool, for the 
maturing crop, opened at 60s....Breadstuffs in this mar- 
ket have been fairly active, but variable as to price, 
Flour closed steady, on ample supplies. Wheat, Rye, 
and Oats left offstronger, on a better demand. The latest 
cable reports were of very tnfavorable weather in the 
British Islands for the farming interests, tending to stimn- 
late purchases of Wheat here for shipment, and to 
strengthen prices. The arrivals of Corn have been re- 
cently light, checking transactions. Much of the advance 
in Corn during the month, was due to speculative manipn.- 
lations. Rye has been very scarce, and much wanted for 
home use and exports. Barley has been depressed and un- 
settled, on liberal offerings, particularlyof Canada product, 
in good part on account of speculative holders.....The 
Provision business has been active in the line of Pork, 
Lard, and Bacon, but otherwise comparatively moder- 
ate, prices as a rule favored buyers at the close....Cotton 
has fluctuated considerably, on an active market, but 
closed heavily....Hops have been in good request, and 
held more firmly toward the close....Seeds have attracted 
less attention, the demand having been almost wholly for 
home trade purposes....Tobacco has been in more re- 
quest, but without improvement as to values....Wool 
has been offered more freely, and quoted lower, without 
leading to much activity. Holders have been desirous of 
closing out supplies of old, before the new clip shall have 
begun to arrive in any considerable amounts. ...Hay has 
been in better demand at stronger prices....Straw quiet. 


Record of the Pork Packing Sea. \ 


son of 1875=-6.—-The Cincinnati Price Current thus 
sums up the packing season, now virtually ended: ‘* The 
detailed returns of packing at the six leading cities com- 
pare with last year as follows: 





NUMBER OF HOGS PACKED. 1875-6. 1874-5. 
CHIOKRO, 2.6.80 55 odsv. ois Bh os 1,592,695 1,690,348 
CURIONI 055 5 s)5 <a: eseses 563,359 "560.164 
Pal MNOMABS eG ss5sc kane oe ‘ 829,895 362,216 
Indianapolis........... 323,084 278,339 
BiOMIAVAND 056.556. s000dovess 223147 273,118 
MUIWAMRED «oro: Ssemers Sons 181,972 236.596 

5 |_| RE SpE a eee ea ig 8,213,522 8,500,811 
At interior points ......2.. 1,602,000 2.065.414 
Atall points: ...2.5 6.005% 4,815,522. 5,506,226 


AVERAGE WEIGHT AND YIELD OF LARD. 
Average net t weight. Average yield of lard. 


1875-6. 1874-5. 1875-6. —— Be 





36.8 4 





innit 218. a: 60 37.80 re vi 

St. a Tee, 214.78 36.56 30. 
Indianapolis, .201. 196, 31. 29.50 
Louisville... .215.15 209.2 32.40 29.87 
Milwaukee... .209.83 208 54 30.63 81.15 
Total.....215.13 209.47 ‘35.4% =” B4.20 

MESS PORK MADE. 
1875~ “a 1874=5. 

CHICRSO, «...00)010924000 vp0ecemlo 216.515 
RPPCRTIIIALL. css bx Geaieteas cee 36.735 88,262 
St. LGOals ss, 61530. 65060 ess 27,022 80,000 
Indianapolis... .. 2.091 sess none. none. 
EAPISVINO cs50c00 ces sapere 15,014 18,628 
Milwaukee. .......ccecet ee 19,794 25,950 
DOtal iseisics says -aee 300,086 320,655 


The figures above given show a material falling off in 
he number of hogs packed, or about %50;000 legs this 
season than last. The better condition of the hogs is 
hown by the increased average net weight and weight 
of lard per hog this season. What prospect for farmers 
for the coming season is foreshadowed by the result of 
the past one is worth consideration. Hogs are remarka- 
bly scarce and many parts of the west are bare of stock. 
For the past two or three years pork has brought more 
net profit to the farmers of the west than any other pro- 
duct, and the prospect for the coming season is equally 
favorable. If nothing occurs to mar this prospect it 
will clearly be to the interest of farmers to feed all the 
hogs they can, to push them forward by the best care, 
and to avoid loss by the prevalent diseases, which, un- 
less prevented by timely precaution, promise to become 
more destructive than ever before. 





, 


New Work Live-Stock Markets. 








RECEIPTS. 
VEEK ENDING Beeves. Coros. Calves. — Sivine. Totl. 
€ 0 1,086 13,381 19,218 40,598 
54 1295 17,193 20,023 46; 585 
65 1,188 13,933 22'nd5 45,746 
oe a 23 1,686 15,513 18,683 43,066 
“a for 4 Weeks ..81,556 235 5,130 59,275 80,739 176,935 
do. for prev Weeks 32,664 335 81 30,408 O14 211335 
Beeves. Cows. Calves. Sheen. Swine. 
Average per Week........ be] 58:1, 282 M816 50.84 
do. do. last Month..: 8,166 81 797 = 20,100 28,738 
do. do. prev's Month.: : Sass 105 $59 26,262 25,887 
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The prices for the past four weeks were as follows: 


WEEK ENDING — ares he Aver. 
March 20......... @i2%e. 10 @1l a 
as Bleccceusee BxOI18 c. 10 @11} Ke. 10 4c. 
April 8......00. 8%@l13 Cc, 94@1l Cc. 10}4¢. 
Abril | eee 84 @12e. 9%@10Kc. 9%C. 


Beeves.—At the beginning of the month the market 
was strong, with an advance of 4 to gc. @ tb. on low 
qualitics. "Extra qualities ae iis at the top of the 
market, and a scarcity of these simply helps the poorer 
stock, The shipment of 360 of the finest beeves to Europe 
in one weck, had this effect, and now that this business 
promises to continue, its effect on the market will be 
watched with interest. Towards the close the market 
drooped, and gave way more than it had gained. The 
competition of fish, lambs, and veal, with the best sorts 
of mutton now coming for ward? along with the effect of 
the lenten season, reduced prices to a low ebb on a very 
dull market. Dressed beef from Chicago sold for Tc. @ 
ib., and the closing prices were 9 @ 93¢c. #2 Ib. for native 
steers, estimated at 55 hs. @ cwt., to 103% @ 11c. for 57 
tbs. @ cwt., and 1134 @ 123g for extra, at 58 lbs. @ cwt. 
The vensible attempt to sell beeves on the Chicago plan, 
by live weight, has been made in this market, and it is to 
be hoped it will be adopted, to the saving of much figuring. 

Cows.—The ran of the market shows that farmers 
are clearing off their poor stock, and keeping back their 
good cows to take advantage of the high price of butter. 
Scarcely anything but trash has been offered, and at corre- 
sponding prices. One extra cow sold for $80, the bulk of 
the sales have averaged $56 per head....Calves,—An 
increased demand has kept up prices, and fine Bucks Co. 
veals sell for 9c. @ D., live weight. 8 @ 8%c. was paid 
for fair calves, and 7@ 714 for common. A few bobs sold 
for $2 @ $3 per head....Sheep and Lambs.—There 
were jnever better sheep in the market than in the past 
month. 100 to 125 tb. sheep have been plenty, and 
brought 9c. @ i.; good to prime sold for 744 @8¥c. #2 
t., and poor for 644 @ 63g c. A few spring lambs have 
appeared, and sold for $8 to $9 per head, or lic. @ b., 
live weight....Swime.—The scarcity of hogs is now 
apparent, if it has not been previously. The gradually 
reduced average, as seen in the above figures, makes a 
firm market and high prices. The receipt of western 
dressed hogs is now stopped, and only city dressed is 
quoted. For these the latest prices are 1044 @ 10%c. @ 
fb. Elsewhere will be seen some figures in reference to 
the packing business, which are worth notice.: 





Prices of Feed. 





ONO 3523 05.3550 sanbaeannanedsnnses<eseeee $18.00@ $20.00 
Middlings, per ton seceetesagnenccecences SE Eee 
Ground Feed, per ton @ 24.0) 
Linseed-oil-cake, western, per toOn...........60.-6 00@ 46.00 
Cotton-seed-cake, per tOn.......ccccccee-++-cccece 25.5 
CRONGION'A SCARS, DEP Wace ss vic ccvcssicneesiss coe 3@ 4 


Prices of Fertilizers. 
No. 1. . Peru. Gui wo (10 p. ct. ammonia), @ ton.. feentttint 3 
(liectified), per ton........ 61.50 
Mape - Nitrogenized Superphosph: ite, per ton... 45.00@ 50.00 
BY Plain ‘Super phosphate (mineral), per ton 30. H0@ 35.00 


“ Bone Superphosphate, per ton........... 40.00@ 45.00 
bed Prep: ared Fish Guano, per ton.......... 35.00@ 40.00 
Fish Guano (erude in be uwrels), sh ton. eaeae 24.00 
ONG TOK, NO WOR i ssastove Foe waesccsecces 25.00@ 28.00 


40.00@ 45.00 


sone Flour, per ton. 
83.60@ 40.60 


tawbones Ground (pure), per ton. 











Rou: Zi BORCH DET GODS 6664:50.36% « «6000 ceneds vesenee 22.00@ 25.00 
German Potash Salts, (25@35 per cent), per ton. 20.00@ 25.00 
Gy ypsum, Nova Scotia, ground, per ton.......... 8.00@ 9.00 

oy Sd Rr 25 


Wood Ashes, per bushel... ..........sscesee-es 
a ite of Potash (95 per cent.), por)... ici. 
Chloride of Pot: yoy y (muriate of potash), 1b.. 
NICE RER GL Us DOE NOs okscesdtieecienes caceeeees.s 
Sid phate of Amos (25 per cent.), per Ib. 5 y 
Dried Blood or Dried Meat per unit of ammonia $3. No $ 4. 00 








oe 


Spernk a Word for the German 
American Agriculturist.—For 17 years past an 
edition of this journal has been issued in the German 
language for the benefit of the large number of our citi- 
zens who read only the language of Vaterland. It con- 
tains the engravings and all the principal reading of the 
English edition. Several pages devoted to the adver- 
tisements in the English edition, are in the German 
edition occupied by a special extra Department, edited by 
the Hon. Frederick Minch, a distinguished cultivator of 
Missouri, which gives it additional value to the German 
reader. The colored cover only is omitted from the 
German edition. Many of our subscribers take the Ger- 
man copy for their gardener or their workmen. Will our 
friends make this edition known to their German friends 
and neighbors? Having the advantage of the engravings 
of the English edition, it is larger, better, and cheaper, 
than it could be if published independently. Both edi- 
tions are issued on the same terms, and clubs may con- 
sist of either edition, or a part of both. 

Remitting Money: — Checks on 
New York City Banks or Bankers are best 
for large sums ; make payable to the order of Orange 
Fudd Company. Post-Office Money Orders 
for $50 or less, are cheap and safe also. When these are not 
obtainable, register letters, affixing stamps for post- 
age and registry ; put in the money and seal the letter in 
the presence of the postmaster, and take his receipt for it. 
Money sent in the above three methods is safe against loss. 





[READ THISs.] 
2 Months and 4 Days. 
‘Make Hay While the Sun Shines!” 


OF UNIVERSAL INTEREST !— 


Over Fifteen Thousand of our readers have 


embraced the opportunity afforded by our liberal premi- 
um offers, to secure valuable and desirable articles with- 
out cost. The offers for this Centennial year close 
July 4th—that is in Two Months and 4 Days more. 
Those having premium lists partially made up, should 
now complete them, so as to secure the articles desired. 
And there is ample time for thous@nds of others (in- 
cluding YOU, reader), to still secure without ex- 
pense, some useful article that will a hundred fold 
repay the little trouble required to get it. 

There is nothing fanciful, and no clap-trap at all in this 
matter. There are tens of thousands of persons, afew 
at least in every place in the country, who ought, for 
their own pleasure and profit, to have just the kind 
of information that is being given in this journal during 
this year, It would directly and indirecily pay them 
many times the cost, and if they knew about the matter 
they would certainly have it. The Publishers also desire 
to reach such persons. But they cannot go and speak to 
them personally. They wish to have their readers do 
this. They know that those who once begin to read 
the paper, usually continue to do so through a long 
series of yeurs, and they intend to make the paper so 
valuable that no one will want to cease taking it. 

So they (the Publishers) desire to have the Readers 
speak of the paper to their friends and neighbors, and 
explain its character and utility, so that they will desire 
to have it, and they are quite willing to pay all who do 
this, much more than is the profit on the subscription for 
one or two years. 

Therefore they offer valuable articles (of un- 
doubted good quality and character) to cach and ewery 
one who will take the little trouble required to ask 
two, or three, or more, neighbors to subscribe. These 
articles, bought for cash at wholesale, are more valuable 


and much better pay than could be given in money. 


This plan works well ail round, and-has done so for 
many years. The Publishers secure enlarged circulation. 
Those assisting in this, get the good premiums without 
money expenditure. Those induced to subscribe are 


made acquainted with a good paper, and are benefitted. 


Now, READER, will you not join in the enterprise? 
Can you not, this month and next, beginning to-day, 
speak of the paper to those you meet, or take an evening 
or rainy day to do it, and thus secure two, three, or more 
names, and send them in? You can select any article 
you desire from the Premium List, corresponding to the 
names you send, whether many or few. MANY have 
found this so profiteble, that they have given up every- 
thing else, and gone into it as a business, and made 
large salaries by selling the arti¢les they have obtained. 
Thousands of others have secured for themselves, free, 
such things as these: Gold Pens and Pencils— 
Watches — Fine Table Cutlery — Elegant 
Silver-plated Articles—Scissors in Cases— 
Pocket Knives—Boy’s Wagons—Children’s 
Carriages— Floral Sets—Microscopes-—-Melo=- 
deons—Pianos—Guns—Rifles—Books, etc. 

Try your hand at it now. In the next two months and 
4 days, (May, June, and July 1-4), you can get one, per- 





haps several of the above articles, or others of the 100 
offered in the Premium List. If you have not Kipt. your 
copy of the Premium List, send and get another at once; 
it will be mailed free. 

Try it for ouce, and see how it will work. 4 little 
practice now, may pave the way for you to get hundreds 
of dollar’s worth next year. 

YOU can do this as successfully and 
satisfactorily to yourself, as the other 
15,000, who have already done so. 








containing a great variety of Items, inc’uding many 
good Hints and Suggestions which we throw into smaller 
type and condensed form, for want of room elsewhere. 


Ie" N.B.—The New Postage Law. 
—On account of the new postal law, which requires 
pre-payment of postage by the publish- 
ers, cach subscriber must remit, in addition to the reg- 
ular rates, tem cents for prepayment of yearly 
postage by the Publishers, at New York, 
Every subscriber, whether coming singly, or in clubs at 
club rates, will be particular to send to this office postage 
as above, with his subscription. Subscribers in British Am- 
erica will continue to send postage as heretofore, for 
pre-payment here. 

Bound Copies of Volume Thirty= 
four are now ready. Price, $2, at our office; or $2.50 
each, if sent by mail. Any of the last nineteen volumes 
(16 to 34) will also be forwarded at same price. Sets of 
numbers sent to our office will be neatly bound in our 
regular style, at 75 cents per vol. (50 cents extra, if return- 
ed by mail.) Missing numbers supplied at 12 cents each. 





The Doctor to the Youngsters, 


In your columns I told you that the lady and gentleman 
who were to decide upon the prizes for the best dog- 
story, had not finished their task. There were nearly 200 
stories, and they found it very difficult to decide. They 
think that the 

First older boy’s prize (between 12 and 16) should go to 
Frank Zimmermann, Peshtigo, Wis., aged 14. The first 
younger boy’s (under 12) prize to Stuart A. Robinson, 
Academia,Pa., aged 8. The first older girl’s prize to Fussie 
Eastwood, Port Elgin, Ont., aged 13. The first younger 
girl’s, Nettie B. Woodzell, Cleck’s Mill, Va., aged 9. 

There are others in each class whose stories are almost 
as good as those written by the above. I hope next month 
to give the names of some of those who wouid have taken 
the prizes, had not the judges thought these to be rather 
the best. Tue Doctor. 





The Centennial.—Don’t Fail to 
Celebrate Ut!!!—If the Centennial tree has not 
been planted, do it now! One tree is better than none, 
but better still if a line of them is planted on each side 
of the road along the whole boundary of the fa‘m. How 
vastly better for a village to use the money that will be 
expended for powder on the 4th of July, in lining each 
street with shade-trees. If too late to get deciduous 
trees for the Centennial planting, you can at least set 
evergreens, and a belt of these to shelter the house from 
prevailing winds, will be a perpetual blessing. Plant 
trees! A tree! this Centennial year, evenif you have to 
wait until planting time comes next fall. 





Refrigerators.—tce will be dear this sum- 
mer, and a good refrigerator more than ever necessary 
for its economical use. A. M. Lesley, 226 West 23rd St., 
New York, make various styles and sizes which have 
given satisfaction to those who have used them. 


Ho! Boys and Girls !—Every one of 
you must surely have the Great Centennial Toy, ** Ye 
Hero of °76,°? which is the finest Toy ever made ; 
it delights old people too. The wide-awake Boys and 
Girls can have the first ones free (see third cover page of 
this paper). You will not only get ‘Ye Hero” your- 
selves, but everybody you get to subscribe will be bene- 
fitted. Why, last month’s American Agriculturist was 
alone worth a whole year’s subscription, to say nothing 
of all the other numbers of the year. Go right to work 
to-day, and be one of the ten thousand who want and get 
“Ye Hero” right away. 
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@yster Shell Lime.—“D. G.,” North 
Brookfield, Mass. Oyster shells freed of all adhering 
mud and other matters, consist.of 9844 per cent of car- 
bonate of lime, 1 per cent of phosphate of lime, and less 
than 1 per cent of animal matter. When burned they are 
converted into lime, which is more nearly pure than that 
from the ordinary lime-stones. It is thought by some to 
be superior to stone lime as a fertilizer, on account of the 
animal matter it contains; this is of course an error, as 
the animal matter is destroyed in burning ; it permeates 
the shell throughout, and its destruction by heat causes 
the lime to fall toa fine powder. The unburned shells 
are practically of no value. 

Don’t Stop Wet.—If you have commenced 
getting up a club of subscribers for the American Agri- 
culturist, with a view to securing oue of the good Premi- 
ums, and have not yet gathered quite as many as needed 
to get the particular Premium article you want, don’t 
stop yet, for the offers, according to our List, will be con- 
tinued right on until July ist. You can secure many 
subscribers in this and the two following months. Try. 





Acknowledgement.—tThe editor of the 
Canada Farmer writes us that the illustration of the corn 
marker, which appeared in the American Agriculturést of 
April, had been previously published in the Farmer. We 
are glad to give this excellent journal due credit for this 
fact, although at the time we published the article, this 
was not known to us, as we received the engravings from 
a correspondent in Canada, and supposed him to be the 
inventor and manufacturer of the implement. We regret 
the mishap all the more for the reason that the Canada 
Farmer always generously acknowledges its occasional 
indebtedness to the American Agriculturist. 





Over 200 Exhibitors Appear in our 
“ Exposition ” columns this month, with their varied an- 
nouncements of things wanted by the hundreds of thou- 
sands who read these columns. Those in charge of that 
department are instructed to ‘* admit no quacks or quack- 
ery, and only those who have the ability and the intention 
to do what they promise to do in their advertisements.” 
Our readers will find it profitable to take a stroll all 
through this department, not only to find the best places 
to get what they want, but also to gather useful business 
hints by seeing what others are doing, what they say, and 
how they say it. It is always well when corresponding 
with these men in ordering, inquiring, sending for circu- 
lars, ctc., to inform them that you made their acquaint- 
ance through the pages of the American Agréculturist, it 
will do no harm, and may be of double advantage. 


Potatocs and the Moon.—“F. A. C.,” 
Leavenworth, Kan., wishes to know “some of the ifs, 
whys, and wberefores potatoes should not be planted in 
the Hight of the moon.” —This takes a considerable study, 
and while we are thinking over this vast problem, will 
our correspondent inform us why a stone, pushed from 
the roof of a building, always goes directly upwards ; 
why on the 3ist of April people do not shut in the sun- 
light, and save using lamps or gas. ‘“ F. A. C.” wants 
the “ scieutific ’ reason for this moon business—so do we. 








Cattle Foods.—Under this name two classes 
of articles are offered; one to be given occasionally, in 
case of loss of appetite or indisposition from a slight 
cold, and another to be used daily with the regular feed 
of the animals. As it is well.to administer a light laxa- 
tive and tonic when an animal is ‘ out of sorts,” and as 
it is more likely to be given if ready prepared and at 
hand, than if one has to hunt up the several different in- 
gredients, we have, upon learning the composition of 
these foods, and finding them to contain such articles as 
are proper to administer, allowed some of them to 
be advertised. With the other class, those which are to 
be fed regularly and daily, the case is different. We have 
before us the circular of one which claims to reduce the 
cost of feeding, by using this as a part of the regular 
feed, and to greatly improve the health and condition of 
horses, oxen, cows, and poultry. We have no hint as to 
its composition, except that it contains ‘‘ several strength- 
ening roots and aromatic barks,” from which we infer 
that it is propgsed to feed the animals upon highly sea- 
soned food. In answer to those who have asked our ad- 
vice in this matter, we would say, that we would not feed 
animals regularly upon anything the composition of 
which is kept secret. ‘ Aromatic barks” are of course 

stimulants to the digestion, and though their effect at 
first may appear to be beneficial, their tendency will be 
tocreate a demand for more, and the animals so fed will 
artificial appetite. If at any time this stimulus 

inued, an immediate falling off in condition will 
An animal in good health needs no medi- 
or § jan ee cers Sera 

* it has all the sound wholesome food it needs, 
do better in ed long-run than one has been 


. 





pampered by artificial feeding. Many of our readers may 
recollect the great popularity of Thorley’s Cattle Feod 
some 20 or more years ago, which was extensively used 
in England, and was becoming popular here; it made 
animals beautifully plump and sleek; but when an ana- 
lysis showed that this result was due to the considerable 
amount of arsenic it contained, its use was at once dis- 
continued. This illustrates the folly of fecding regularly 
any food the composition of which is kept secret. 
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ATTENTION! 
Farmers and Gardeners. 


special Premiums. 
$2.60 for $1.60. 


NEW POTATOES FREE. 
The Early Rose Potato, largely spread through the agen- 
cy of the American Agriculturist, has proved a vast benefit, 
worth tens of millions of dollars to the Country. NOW 


A New Potato, the ** Alpha, ?? promises as well as 
the Early Rose did, or deter, it is claimed. It seems to 
be the earliest Potato yet grown. At a recent meeting of 
-the London Horticultural Society, well ripened Alphas 
were shown in pots only 53 days from planting. It re- 
ceived the silver medal of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society. Its quality is excellent. Owing to the yet very 
small supply, it is sold at $1 per pound for the singic 
pound (this is but one-third the first price of the Early 
Rose). The Publishers of the American Agriculturist have 
secured 750 pounds of genuine Alphas, which they will 
distribute as follows: To any subscriber send- 
ing in one new subscription for the Amer= 
ican Agriculturist for the present year, 
1876, at the regular price of $1.60 a year, 
including postage, the Publishers will 
send a full pound of the Alpha Potatoes, 
in a box, post-paid. Names for this pre- 





mium can count in no other list, and it | 


will only be given to those sending names 
specially for it. 


This amount, cut to single eyes, and carefully cultivated, 
will yield quite a large lot of seed for next year’s planting. 
This potato promises to be of great value, and even if it 
should not turn out all that is expected of it, it will cost 
the recipient nothing but the little trouble required to 
find and forward the name of a single subscriber. - 


This offer will extend to the first 750 names received. 
Doubtless all who respond promptly, will come in time 
for the distribution and receive the potatoes. 


_——2 « —s OC > 


Sundry Humbugs. 


One of the questions 
which most frequently 
meet our eyes is, “Is this 
a Humbug? ”’—This comes 
very often with reference 
to circulars of various 
schemes, or the writers de- 
scription of them. We re- 
gard this as a sign that peo- 
ple are becoming more cau- 
tious, and are disposed to 
examine the bait for the 
concealed hook. Most per- 
sons have a fair share of 
common sense; this is 
often over-ruled by a desire 
for gain, or silenced by flat- 
tering protestations and 
promises ; but if it were al- 
lowed to act in regard to 
the various swindling 
schemes as it is in the ev- 
ery-day affairs of life, inet would be humbugged. There 
seems to be a peculiar fascination of things from a dis- 
tance, and one who will believe that a $50 watch can be 
sold in New York for $4, would not look at a $4 watch if 











offered for sale in his own place. However, it ig a 
healthy sign that people stop long enough to ask—« Is 
this a humbug?” and it is very safe to assure such that 
anything presented to them in such a manner as to raise 
this question in their minds, is just the very thing for 
them to let alone, 

SOLDIERS’ PENSIONS. 


There was a bill before Congress a while ago which hag 
reference to pensions to those who served in the late 
war. While there was not the least chance that this 
would pass, some kind of a clerk or other attaché, at 
once began to collect the names of those who would be 
benefitted by the law should it pass, and is ready to 
pocket his little percentage. We advise in this as in 
other cases, to sign no contracts whatever with unknown 
parties, even if named Smith. The number of 
SMALL SWINDLEs, 
concerning which complaints are made is large, and 
some of them amusing for their insignificance ; here ig 
one of them. A young man in Michigan writes that he 
sent 25 cents to a concern in New Haven, Ct., which ad- 
vertised to send for that sum an “elegant false mus- 
tache.” He never received any return, and as he writes 
that he has never seen this particular swindle mentioned 
among our Humbugs, we infer that he wishes us to ex- 
pose the parties. We confess that we do not feel very 
unhappy over the loss of that 25 cents, asa false mus- 
tache is in itself a fraud, and the young man has bought 
for a very small sum a lesson that others pay many dol- 
lars for. One of the most rascally of all humbugs is that 
of selling recipes for 
DANGEROUS BURNING FLUIDS, 


under the claim that they are safe. One called ‘“ Excel- 
sior Fluid” emanates from Chicago, and is quite as per- 
nicious as any of those we have heretofore noticed. This 
is made by adding to one gallon of Gasoline, one tea- 
spoonful of alum, one tablespoonful of salt, and a piece 
of Alkanet Root to color it. Nothing can be more dan- 
gerous than this. Gasoline is one of the products ob- 
tained in refining petroleum, and as it is produced 
largely while there are few uses for it, it is cheap, and 
as dangerous as it is cheap ; it boils at 120°, and makes 
an inflammable vapor much below that, and any attempt 
to introduce this into use in lamps should be a punisha- 
ble crime. The addition of alum and salt under the 
pretense that they make the stuff less dangerous, is a 
bare-faced fraud ; they can have no more effect than the 
use of so much sand; the alkanet to color, is to make 
the liquid appear different from what it is—one of the 
most dangerous things that can be kept in the house. 
One recipe for using this dangerous stuff, recommended 
the addition of sliced raw potatoes! Nomatter however 
mixed and muddled with, its character will remain the 
same, and there is no safety save in the perfect avoid- 
ance of this and all similar liquids as burning fluids.... 
Few persons living in New York have any idea of the 
‘*“MARVELLOUS THINGS”’ 

it contains ; it is only those who live at a distance and 
get the circulars that are sent out who learn of the many 
chances of making money that are offered to people who 
will undertake the sale of the various gimcracks they 
offer. We have before us a collection of these circulars 
which are sufficiently remarkable to be framed and hung 
up among the curiosities at the Centennial Exhibition. 
The Brazillian Perfume Stone, from that remarkable 
cave, the location of which is definitely given, as being 
**in a secluded ravine at the foot of the Andes Moun- 
tains in Southern Brazil.”’ The Empire of Brazil does 
not anywhere reach within some hundreds of miles of 
the Andes, but it ought to, for the circular says so, and 
gives a picture of the cave. It is just possible that there 
are people simple enough to believe in the existence of 
such a stone. The jewelry and watches offered by these 
concerns is surprising for its cheapness. Then there are 
all sorts of cheating cards, washing fluids, corn scrapers, 
ventilated garters, and numerous other things out of 
which many dollars a day can be made by agents if they 
can only sell them. But these traps are nothing com- 
pared to the wonderful books offered. There are half a 
dozen or more of these clap-trap shops, not only in New 
York, but in New England, New Jersey, etc., each of 
which has a book of “‘ secrets’ which if they are half as 
remarkable as the advertisements, must be something 
stunning. Singularly, these books, usually by some 
“‘Doctor’’ are advertised so nearly in the same terms, 
with the same lists of contents, that we suspect they 
must differ only in their title pages. The purport of 
them all is to show people how to make money. They 
are simply collections of recipes for making articles that 
cost little, and if one can sell them, money will flow in. 
The trouble is in selling them, as the chances here are 
very small. These books cost from 50c. to $1, and it 
does not take those who purchase them long to find out 
that even at these prices they are poor investments. 


EYE CUPS AND EAR DRUMS. 
The venders of these flood the country with their circu- 
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lars, and we notice that one dealer also offers to sell coffee 
and tea. We have so often expressed our opinion in 
this matier that we cannot afford the time to answer the 
many letters of inquiry in regard to them. These eye 
cups assume tbat all troubles with the eyes are due toa 
want of a proper convexity of the eye-ball, and the ven- 
ders of them propose to remedy this by mechanical 
means, This teaching is pernicious, as very few of the 
difficulties of vision depend upon a malformation of 
the eye, which is a most complicated and delicate organ, 
and subject to many derangements that can be reached 
by no mechanical means whatever. We advise no one 
to have anything to do with eye cups, artificial auricles, 
or any other appliance to the eye or ear, or to use any 
remedy whatever for troubles with these organs, without 
first ascertaining, through an examination by a compe- 
tent physician or surgeon, the exact cause of the defect. 
To assume that all difficulties of sight or hearing are due 
to one cause is to make a grave mistake ; to attempt to 
treat either organ yourself is a graver one. 
MEDICAL MATTERS 
have been very dull of late, but we have one new-comer 
in Doctor D's ‘System Renovator and Blood Purifyer.”’ 
The manner in which the various recipes for wonderful 
medicines are discovered and preserved to the world, 
seems almost miraculous; one cannot read about old 
Mother Noble, without an affection for the dear ‘‘ old crit- 
ter,”’ but when he peruses the record of our beloved Eddie 
Eastman, if he has a single ‘bowel of compassion” 
about him, it must be ‘‘moved.*’ Then there was that 
miraculous picking up a recipe in a bottle upon the sea- 
shore; the wonderful discovery of Uncle Joe’s Bell- 
tongue-syrup all along of the Injuns. But this Sys- 
tem Renovator comes about in a more civilized way, and 
it is all pictured out on the circular. There is D's father 
on his death-bed, remarkable as to appearance, the lack 
of hair ‘‘ on the top of his head”’ being made up by the 
amplitude of his flowing beard. Old D. is about to die, 
but he must first reveal ‘* the secret of his great discov- 
ery,’ so ‘all who had assembled at his bedside,”’ except 
young D, were bidden to retire, and then the old D. 
** pointed to an old-fashioned bureau,” instructed him to 
touch a ‘‘ secret spring,’’ a drawer was opened, and there 
were the recipes for making the “System Renovator, 
etc.” Now this is a decent way of doing it; no savages 
—no far off mountains in South America—no picking up 
bottles on the sea shore—no visits to England to see the 
dear ‘old critter,’’ Mother Noble—no visiting old Franz 
Gauswein to learn how to stew up ‘Seven Barks,” but 
all done decently andin order. You just touch a sceret 
spring in an ‘“‘ old-fashioned bureau,” and there are your 
recipes. If you don’t believe it, see the picture. This 
medicine has a remarkable motto, ‘‘ Truth is mighty, 
and wil] prevail.” We have a faint impression that we 
have seen that somewhere before. ...‘‘ The Indian Blood 
Syrup” circulars, the same that Eddie Eastman discoy- 
ered during his ‘‘7 and 9 years among the Camanches 
and Apaches,” are still going about the country ; and 
the man in New York still sends over to Jersey City for 
letters directed to Clark Johnson, M. D....The “Seven 
Barks” man, while his remarkable circular is printed in 
the language of the “ world’s people,”’ has a ‘' Confiden- 
tial to Agents ” wherein he, as a correspondent expresses 
it, “‘comes the Quaker dodge.’ Rarely have more 
*‘thee’s ** and “ thou’s”’ been put into so small a space ; 
in fact it is overdone, as we rarely find ‘ Friends” say- 
ing ‘‘ thou wilt” and “thou shalt.” It’s a pretty cute 
dodge, but we judge from our correspondence that some 
of our Quaker friends feel scandalized at this resort of 
the ‘*Seyen Barks’’ man....The cure for consumptives 
advertised for which one Adee proposes to send the 
recipe free, is as we sometime ago stated, merely a dodge 
to sell something that is not procurable elsewhere. The 
recipe may be ‘*free,’’ but the medicine prescribed can 
only be had at a particular place. 


DOUBTFUL SEEDS AND OTHER THINGS 


in which the humbugging is more in the mannerof offer- 
ing than in the articles themselves, are noticed elsewhere. 


‘ Basket Items con= 
tinued on page 193. 


The New York Horticultural Association. 
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At the monthly meeting of the Association, on April 
5th, the attendance was larger than at any previous 
meeting, and included many of the best known nursery- 
men, florists, and private gardeners in the vicinity of 
the City, and quite a numberof amateurs. The display 
of plants and cut flowers gave every indication that at 
the regular exhibition in June, New-York will have no 
reason to be ashamed of her new Socicty. The largest 
collection of plants was exhibited by Wm. Bennett of 





Flatbush, L. L, who had a number of fine grown Or- 
chids and other plants, among which were four varieties 
of Cypripedium barbatum, namely: grandiflorum, gigan- 
teum, majus, and purpurewm, and the remarkable C. cau- 
datum, with its tail-like petals 18 inches in length, and 
Epidendrum macrochilum roseum, another interesting Or- 
chid ; also a fine grown specimen of Medinilla magnifica, 
with its raeemes oF rose colored flowers 9 in. in length; 
Dracena spiendens, with crimson and maroon striped fo- 
liage, a specimen of the Fern Adiantum Farleyense, and 
cut blooms of the snow-white Carnation, Peerless, of 
which Mr. Bennett is now cutting, from one greenhouse, 
20x100—10,000 flowers per week. He also had cut blooms 
of the new Blue Veronica, “Madame Vilmorin,” and 
Rose “ Duchess of Edinburgh.”....From Saml. B. Par- 
sons & Sons, Flushing, Le I., a collection of the Dwarf 
Japan Maples, that are probably destined to give an en- 
tirely new feature to our lawns and shrubbery, as they 
are doubtless as hardy as other deciduous trees and 
shrubs from Japan usually are. They are named Acer 
Japonicum and A. polymorphum, and run into the most 
wonderful varieties of form and color, in shape similar 
to some Ferns, and in color, rivaling the fancy-leaved 
Caladiums....From Chas. Zeller, of Flatbush, L. 1, were 
cut looms of some 25 varieties of beautiful Carnations, 
mostly new sorts....From John Henderson, Flushing, 
L. I., a new hardy plant, Armeria Cephalotes alba, and the 
double and rose-colored Lily of the Valley....From Mr. 
Vass, Copake, N. Y., a Primula sinensis, with variegated 
(ycllow and green) foliage, a fine healthy plant, which, if 
it can be successfully propagated, will be valuable.... 
From Geo. Such, of South Amboy, N. J., a fine collec- 
tion of Camellia blooms; also cut Orchid flowers, among 
which were Angracum sesquipedale, Epidendrum Stam- 
Sordianum, Cattleya speciosissima, Cypripedium Stonet, 
(having 4 expanded flowers on a stem), Chysis bractescens 
and C. Limminghi....From Peter Henderson, Jersey 
City, N. J., six varieties of new variegated Geraniums, 
and a varicty of the well known winter-flowering plant, 
Begonia hybrida multiflora, with variegated leaves.... 
From David Deans, Bay Ridge, L. I., asplendid specimen 
of the well known Orchid, Bletia Tankervillie....From 
Isaac Buchanan, Astoria, L. I., a dwarf Palm in flower, 
of some 5 feet in hight, to the stem of which, growing 
in moss, were clustered some six or eight species of Or- 
chids, mostly in bloom, among which were some beauti- 
ful varieties of Cattleya, Lelia, Miltonia, etc., giving a 
good idea of how “air plants” grow in their native 
woods. The proper location for a Hall for the Juns 
Exhibition was discussed, and the Committees to get up 
the schedule of prizes to be then offered arranged. 


a 
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New and Wonderful Seeds. 


—e— 


Every year many traps are set to catch the farmer and 
gardener, in the shape of plants and secds. We hardly 
know whether to treat these cases under Humbugs or 
not. Often the plants themselves are well enough, if 
one wants them, but they are so overlaid with ridiculous 
claims and ambiguous descriptions, that whatever the 
plants may be, those who offer them appear to ordinary 
comprehension to put out these statements “ The same 
with intent to deceive.” Take the “‘ Japan Pea,” for 
example. We have nodoubt that this, when properly 
introduced on its real merits, will prove a valuable plant 
in some parts of the country. But we are told by those 
who have recently made a fuss about it, that it-has ‘‘re- 
cently been brought to this country from Japan,” whereas 
it was in cultivation 15 or 20 yearsago. Then again, the 
peas have been offered as ‘‘ unsurpassed for table use,” 
and we quite agree with a Texas correspondent, who 
boiled them for 20 hours without reducing them to an 
eatable state, that the writer of that ‘‘ must have under- 
gone a long fast when he ate his Japan peas.” Our cor- 
respondents say that in all localities, where cotton will 
ripen, especially where there arc long drouths, the Japan 
pea is likely to bea productive and valuable plant. Now 
it is offered to the country at large as a “‘ new’? pea, to 
produce ‘200 bushels to the acre’’—with no distinc- 
tion made between Maine and Texas—moreover, as 
a table pea, and disappointments will be numerous. 
The plant will fail of proper appreciation, all because 
of the preposterous statements of those who offer 
the seeds—or rather of some of them, for we are hap- 
py to say that Mr. M. W. Johnson, of Atlanta, Ga., 
offers it on its own merits, as he would any other seed, 
with no nonsense about it.,..Here is another case, A 
concern offers the ‘Spanish nut, Chufa or Souchie,”’ as 
a ‘new esculent.” Oh very ‘‘new,” it having been in- 
troduced into Europe in 1597, and it has taken a “‘spurt’’ 
in this country every now and then ever since we can 
recollect—and we are no chicken. ‘‘ Will sell for $5 per 
bushel in any market,”—whatfor, we wonder. ‘‘ Frost 
does not injure it,”—more’s the pity then, else how are 
we to get rid of the pernicious weed? We had always 
understood that one of the claims of the thing was that 
frost would kill it, and thus keep it from being the mis- 
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erable nuisance that its own brother, the ‘ nut-grass,’’ 
is in the southern states. There may be places where it 
will pay to plant chufa as a food for hogs to harvest 
themselves, but for the last third of a century, the quan- 
tity cultivated has been growing small by degrees, and 
beautifully less. We do not say that the old and well 
known Chufa (Cyperus esculenius), is a humbug, but 
we do say that the claims made for it belong to that 
class....The ‘‘Rabourdine Corn” is offered as having 
every good quality that can be expected in any corn; 
more than this, it “‘ will yield two or three times as many 
bushels per acre,”’ but it is not stated what this yield is 
compared with, and we are allowed to suppose other 
corn, as'we are warned not to buy of seedsmen “Old- 
Fashioned Corn, viz:*’ and here follows a Lrt of the 
sweet and popping corns, though not a word is said 
whether this isasweet ora popping corn. The funny part 
of this story is that this wonderful variety originated, of 
all places in the world, “in the Isle of Wight !"’....Here 
we have a wonderful setting forth of the surpassing vir- 
tues of ‘‘ Hughlitt’s Ivory Wheat,” and numerous have 
been the letters asking us what we think of it. We 
think in the first place that the stuff is not a wheat at all, 
that is, the grain of Triticum, generally known in agri- 
culture and in commerce as wheat. We draw our con- 
clusions from the statements in the circular, wherein we 
are told “The grain of this wheat is small, plump, and 
heavy, of a whitish color, and weighs 70 pounds to the 
measured bushel.” That “its growth is different from 
all other grades of wheat, one pint being sufficient to 
plant an acre.” The grains of the stuff are sold by 
count. Now we hazard the guess that this ‘Ivory 
Wheat” is nothing more than a form of the old Sorghum 
vulgare, which as Indian Millet, Dana, Guinea corn, or 
Durra corn, is a food plant in Africa, and which has been 
offered, in one shape or another, as a valuable plant 
from time to time during the present century. Accord- 
ing to the circular, one man has raised 122} bushels to 
the acre. Supposing one could raise 1,000 bushels to the 
acre, what could he do with it? There is no place in 
America where he could find fools to buy it as wheat, 
and it could not be scld for flouring under any other 
name, as the American people, even the poorest, have 
not got over a prejudice in favor of having their bread 
made from ‘the finest of the wheat.” This grain may 
be useful for chicken- feed, for animals in general, 
and even as human food, but to call it a variety of 
wheat is simply a misnomer..... Now cometh Frank- 
lin Lindsey, who liveth in Virginia, and haveth noth- 
ing less than Saccharum officinarum, or Saccharine 
Sugar Cane. F.L., ‘‘Saccharine’’ as applied to sugar 
cane is good, in fact nothing short of a stroke of ge- 
nius. The talk about sugar cane in general is rich 
reading, but when we learn that the making known of 
this Saccharine plant [full-faced type, if you please, 
Mr. Printer], not exactly is, but “seems to have been 
one of the many special interpositions of Divine Provi- 
dence in behalf of this nation,” we get kind’er awe- 
struck, and when we read that as early as 1868 it was 
cultivated from Wisconsin to Florida, we wonder where 
we have been all the while, while a plant has been going 
around, the juice of which *‘ when boiled down, or re- 
duced by evaporation, [nothing like being exact in one’s 
statements], the result is a superior article of pure crys- 
talline SUGAR, [fullface caps, Mr. Printer, if you 
please]. Far surpassing the southern or West India su- 
garsin strength of sweetness, color, and crystalline puri- 
ty, [italics here]. Moreover, we read that “ this plant is 
adapted to our soil and climate, and is even a surer crop 
than Indian corn.” We get no hintas to its culture, ex- 
cept that: “Its early maturity renders it peculiarly 
adapted to the short seasons of the north,”’ while we have 
a great farrago of other stuff about the various indace- 
ments to buy the seeds, which sell at $3 a “ package,” 
whatever that may be. To all of this wehave to say tha 
Saccharum oficinarum belongs to the true sugar cane, 
and to that only, which so far from being hardy in Wis- 
consin, as Lindsey says, it is killed anywhere bya severe 
frost. Moreover, in no sugar-growing country is the 
true sugar plant, Saccharum officinarum, raised from 
seeds, nor is it known to produce seeds in cultivation. It 
is then evident that of whatever else this Lindsey may 
offer seeds, they cannot be, as he claims, those of Saccha- 
rum officinarum, or the true cane which produces the 
sugar of commerce. That this person has a way of mis- 
using botanical names, is shown in the same circular in 
which he offers ** Ozmorhiza » as a beautiful dwarf 
evergreen ‘‘ which was sent to him from Yeddo, Japan.” 
The name does not belong to ‘an evergreen” at all, but 
to herbaceous plants, common in our woods, and known 
as “* Sweet Cicely.” Nor does it bear “white” or any 
other kind of “berries.” This man Lindsey has upon 
the first page of his circular a portrait; he advertises for 
a partner to superintend his two gardens, * but as Iam 
not a married man, I shall reject any proposition from 
my own sex.’”’ Allof which we regard as very modest, 
sweet, and lovely, but as a matter of private opinion, we 
do not think there will be a great rush of applicants. 
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Ogden Farm Papers.—No, 75. 


BY GEORGE E. WARING, JR. 
—<p—— 


G. J. Comstock, Marcellus, Mich., has bought 
800 bushels of ashes, (at 15 cts.) ; 2,000 Ibs. of 
bone-flour, ($42); can get plenty of gypsum four 
miles away, ($3 per ton), and lime at 20 cents per 
bushel. Dirty salt costs him $3.50 per ton. Good 
muck is available two miles away. He asks how, 
out of these materials, to make the best manure 
for barley, oats, corn, and tobacco. He asks if he 
can mix bone dust with good, hardwood ashes and 
salt, using gypsum as a divisor and absorbent, and 
in what proportion these shall be mixed. Also, 
‘How can I manufacture superphosphate of lime 
from bone-dust ?” 

The simplest way to use these materials, and one 
that would undoubtedly give a satisfactory result, 

. would be to use the salt at the rate of four or five 

bushels per acre, as a top-dressing by itself; to use 
the gypsum as a top-dressing on clover, early in the 
spring, and not more than two bushels per acre; 
to use the muck, so far as it is used at all, in com- 
post with stable manure; to use the ashes alone 
as a top-dressing ; and to use the bone-flour in the 
same way. There is no doubt that with judicious 
application as to quantity, these would all be profit- 
able—less so perhaps in the case of the muck, than 
of the other materials, because of the serious 
amoumt of labor involved in hauling and compost- 
ing muck, and because of the further fact that it 
is now very well established that the best use that 
ean be made of stable manure, is to apply it in its 
freshest state, as a thin top-dressing for mowing 
lands. 

The value of the bone-flour would be very much 
increased by making it into superphosphate. The 
usefulness of superphosphate is not to be measured 
by the average experience of ordinary farmers in 
using the superphosphates of commerce, for the 
reason that many of these are so adulterated and 
“seamped ’’ in manufacture, that they are almost 
worthless, and have tended to bring down the 
average Value of all. There is no question but that 
a well made superphosphate of lime, with a suffi- 
cient addition of nitrogenous matter, is worth, for 
nearly all uses, quite all that is charged for it, but 
farmers are so dependent upon the statements of 
the sellers, of whose honesty they have no adequate 

‘ means for judging, that where bone-dust and sul- 
phuriec acid can be procured at reasonable cost, it is 
the wisest plan to make the article at home. 





The preparation of home-made superphosphate 
seems to have been so materially checked by the 
commercial supply, that it has never become a well 
defined branch of farm economy, and it is signifi- 
cant that of all recipes that I have thus far seen 
not one is an improvement on that prepared for the 
Royal Agricultural Society of England by W. C. 
Spooner, and published in the Society Journal for 
1846. From this, (and from a paper by Professor 
Way, Chemist to the Society, published in the 
Journal for 1851,) I condense the following facts 
and’recommendations : 

+ Way gives the following analysis of raw bone :— 


‘ Water, fat, cartilage, and gelatine........... 48, 
: “Phosphate of lime, with small quantities of 

phosphate of magnesia. .................. 46. 

Garbonate of lime......................... 2. 4, 

e chlorides, sulphates, etc........ 3, 

100. 


‘., 
\\  -Whiat we have to consider in making superphos- 
_ phate from bone, is the 46 per cent of phosphate of 
lime, and the 4 per cent of carbonate of lime. The 
_ phosphate of lime is to be converted into a super- 
_ phosphate (soluble, and much more valuable) by 
‘theuse of sulphuric acid, but the first action of the 
sulphuric acid applied will be to unite with the 
lime of the carbonate, and so much acid as is need- 
ed for this purpose is practically lost, and it is only 


_ what is applied in excess of this that reacts upon 
_ the phosphate, 


’ sulpburic acid does not exist, it is always 


 €ombined with more or less water. The heavy 


acid, called oil of vitriol, contains a little over 80 














percent of real’acid ; the brown liquid, or “ cham- 








ber’’ acid, contains only about 60 per cent. Mak- 
ing due allowance for this difference of strength, 
and supposing the cheap chamber acid to be used, 
the four pounds of carbonate of lime in one hun- 
dred pounds of bones will take about five pounds 
of the acid, and the forty-six pounds of phosphate 
of lime will require for its conversion from thirty 
to thirty-five pounds of chamber acid; if the 
amount used is too little, a part of the phosphate 
will remain unchanged, and will produce its effect 
on the soil much more slowly; if too much acid is 
used, the surplus will react on other matters con- 
tained in the bone-dust, or on constituents of the 
soil, and no harm will be done. Mr. Spooner’s di- 
rections for the practical domestic manufacture of 
superphosphate from bones are very simple, and 
seem to obviate most of the difficulties that are 
usually experienced. 

When sulphuric acid is mixed with one-fourth of 
its weight of water, the temperature of the mixture 





is raised to 300 degrecs, and this increase of heat | 


he uses as a valuable accessory in reducing the 
bone-dust. He advises the use of a sugar hogs- 
head standing on its end, the bung stopped with 
plaster of Paris, and the top open. Into this, put 
four bushels of bone-dust, and sprinkle it very 
evenly with an amount of water equal to one-fourth 
of the weight of the acid, and stir up the mass so 
that all parts of the bone shall become uniformly 
moistened. On a stand as high as the top of the 
cask place a carboy of acid, and as sulphuric acid 
is dangerous to handle, and much injury is often 
caused by splashing in attempting to pour it, he 
recommends the use of a siphon, which may 
be a bent lead-pipe having a faucet and a rose 
sprinkler at its lower end. Fill the siphon 
with water, closing the short arm with the 
finger (to keep the siphon full), and quickly insert 
this short arm into the car- 
boy. Then open the faucet, 
and nearly the whole of the 
acid will be discharged into 
the cask, where it will set up 
a seething combination with 
the water—and as the water is 
diffused throughout the whole 
mass of bone, it will serve 
as an attraction to carry. the 
avid to exert its decomposing 
influence in every part of the 
material. During the process, 
there will be an escape of heat- 
ed and foul smelling fumes 
of carbonic acid and organ- 
ic matters. While these are 
escaping, the workman should 
be careful not to inhale them. 
He should be provided with 
a fork or other implement for 
stirring the mass, approaching 
the cask from the windward 
side, and mixing it as thor- 
oughly as possible. Within 
a short time, when the heat 
has subsided sufficiently not 
to evaporate the next dose of 
water, the same process may 




















even when gypsum is used as an absorbent, is hard- 
ly to be recommended, both because in such ad- 
mixture the potash of the ashes would have a ten- 
dency to throw off ammonia from the decomposing 
bone dust, beyond the capacity of the gypsum to 
absorb it, and because a better use can be made of 
both materials, by using them differently. Ashes 
are valuable for reducing whole bones, thus saving 
the cost of grinding. Put the bones and ashes to- 
gether, well mixed, (the ashes filling all the inter- 
stices between the bones,) into a hogshead, under 
cover, and keep the mass well moistened. In time 
the potash uniting with the fatty parts of the bones, 
and reacting on its organic matter, will cause such 
a disintegration of their substances that they can 
easily be crushed, and made into a useful fertilizer, 
Though the pulverizing effect thus obtained is 
vastly inferior to that produced by the action of 
the sulphuric acid, {2 decomposing the phosphate 
of lime in the bones, still it is the best cheap and 
casy way to reduce large bones, and makes a ma- 
nure that proves very effective, even when used in 
so smal]l a quantity as twenty bushels per acre, 
Where both ashes and refuse bones are available, 
it offers an extremely useful and economical means 
for obtaining a valuable special fertilizer—par- 
ticularly valuable for grass and grain crops, and 
when used at the rate of fifty bushels an acre, is a 
good dressing for turnips. 
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A House Costing $1,200 to $1,300. 


BY &. B. REED, ARCHITECT, CORONA, LONG ISLAND, N. Y, 





eis 
This economical cottage has ample, convenient 


appartments for a medium sized family, and is 
adapted to either a village or a more rural location. 












































be repeated with a fresh sup- 
ply of bones, water, and acid, 
and may be continued with 
proper intervals until the hogs- 
head is nearly filled. After 
two days, the mixture maybe 
removed and shoveled into a 
heap, to remain until wanted, 
or, if needed for immediate 
use, it may be mixed with 
enough gypsum, or dry peat, or 
coal-ashes, to absorb its surplus moisture. This 
handling will render the mixture fine enough to 
use with a drill. It is of the greatest consequence 
that the water first used for sprinkling be mixed as 








uniformly as possible with the bone-dust, so that | 
the sulphuric acid may be attracted to every part of | 


the mass, and even with the best care in this 
respect, the result will be improved by a considera- 
ble amount of stirring. 

The mixing of bone-dust with hard-wood ashes, 


big.-1.—ELEVATION OF FRONT OF HOUSE. 




















| A 25 x 100 feet lot will contain such a house, be- 


sides the needed gjde alley way to the rear. Those 
contemplating the erection of Jow-priced, tasteful 
cottages in duplication, either for selling, or by 
coéperation as in Building Associations, will find 
this plan suited to their wants.... Exterior, 
(fig. 1).—The front presents a graceful, trim out- 
line, with a neat and pleasant arrangement of open- 
ings. The Porch fits in an angle, with its steps 
projecting beyond the principal building, providing 
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an appropriate entrance to the house. The large 
Bay Window is the most imposing feature of the 
front, is expressive of comfort and cheerfulness, 
and gives a good appearance and character to the 
whole building. The principal cornices are neatly 
trussed, and have such “ spread ” as gives a finished 
and bold appearance to the roofs. It has such pro- 
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Fig. 5.—-MANNER OF FRAMING. 


portions and genteel style, that if near a more 
formidable or costly residence, it would not dis- 
grace it....Cellar, (fig. 2).—Hight 7 feet. Its 
outlines correspond with the ground plans of the 
principal building; it is 3 feet below the gen- 
eral surface of the ground, and 4 feet above, and 
has an outside entrance door, three good sized cel- 
lar windows, two of which are in the front, and one 
at the side, contiguous to the coal-hin. It is ac- 
cessible from the first story by a plain stairway. If 
desirable at any time, a pleasant basement room 
may be finished in the front part, at a small cost.... 


CELLAR 





Fig. 2.—PLaN OF OFLLAR, 


First Story, (fig. 3).—Hight of ceilings 94 feet. 
It is divided into three rooms of nearly equal size, 
with a Hall and two Closets. The Bay window 
adds considerable to its area, making it the largest 
and pleasantest reem. The Dining-reom adjoins 


? 











the Parlor, and may be used with it as occasion re- 
quires, by opening the folding doors. Each of 
these rooms has neat marble mantles, and opens 
into the front hall. The Kitchen connects with the 
Dining-room, and is provided with a pantry, pump, 
sink, two windows, and an outside door leading to 
the rear,yard. When houses are built on single 
viliage lots, it is usual to arrange for one “‘ blank” 
side, as in this plan, but where more ground is 
allowed, it is desirable that openings should be 
made for at least one window in each story of this 
side, as they would add to the cheerfulness of the 
interior, and give a better appearance to the out- 
side. Two windows are thus indicated by dotted 
lines, one for the dining-room, and one for the in- 
terior chamber, though the latter is lighted from the 
roof, as noted. It may be advisable even to put two 
other windows on this side of the house, for the out- 
side general good appearance, or blind windows 
may be put in at small expense, for the same pur- 
pose....Second Story, (fig. 4).—Ceilings 8 
feet high. The divisions are very simple, making 
4 rooms, 3 closets, a stairway, and passage leading 
to each room..... Construction.—Reference 
is had in this plan to what is known in the trade as 
“piece lumber ’’—the joists, wall strips, boards, 
ete., being generally in lengths of. 18 feet each. 
There is great economy in being able to use such 
standard lumber, without cutting to waste. Figure 
5 shows how a neat, cosy cottage may be cheaply 
constructed almost wholly of such 13-feet materials. 
But there is’ a decided preference for full cham- 
ber ceilings, and as the difference in cost would 
not exceed $60, it is best to make the house two full 
stories high. The principal frame is of 3-inch tim- 
ber, with studding of 2x 3inch. This thickness 
of the framework secures some 220 feet more in- 
terior space to the rooms, than in the use of 4inch 
timber, besides saving one-fourth of its quantity 
and cost. Ordinary 14 x 10 inch spruce plank are 
used for the frame work for the floors and ceilings. 
For the beams they are reduced to the depth of 5 
inches, and the 2-inch strips sawed off are used for 
shingling lath. For the ceiling frame of the Second 
Story, they are simply sawed through the middle, 
leaving each half 5 inches deep, and are all placed 
16 inches apart from centers. One row of cross 
bridging is put through the center of each tier of 
beams, and the center of the ceiling strips are se- 
cured by hangers fromthe rafters. The Rafters are 
2x4 inches, framed to rest on the principal plates, 
where they are connected with the ceiling strips by 
spikes, preventing any settling or spreading of the 
roof. The Roof of the main wing is constructed 
with double pitch, corresponding with that of the 
main roof. The principal roofs are finished with 
shingles, and the improved gutters, described on 
page 173, May American Agriculturist, 1875. The 
Porch and Bay window roofs are covered with tin 
laid on smooth boarding.—The rake or pitch of 
roofs has much to do in giving character and 
finish to buildings. For ordinary roofs, when 
shingles or slate are used, the rise should be one- 
third the width of the building, as in this case, the 
rise is 44 feet, for the width of 13 feet. This pitch 
is very pleasant to the eye, and easy of construc- 
tion. In larger buildings it is often desirable to 
secure more space or head room in the Attic, when 
the rise should be one-half the width of the build- 
ing. We would never go between these two angles 
in search of a roof line that would gratify good 
taste, or comport with any style, but deviations 
above ¢ or below + may be made, as circumstances 
indicate.— Circular openings covered with blinds, 
in each gable, give free air circulation between the 
ceilings and roofs. Every dwelling should have 
some way of readily reaching the roof from the 
inside, to clean the gutters, repair the roof or chim- 
neys, and in case of fire in the house or in the neigh- 
borhood. An opening is made in the ceiling of the 
middle chamber, (fig. 3), over and just inside the 
door, and thence through the roof. This is neatly 
boarded around its sides, forming a ‘‘ well,” and is 
covered at the top with a sash, sloping with the 
roof, hung so as to be easily opened and closed by 
a cord from the inside. This provides for light, 
ventilation, and a scuttle in combination. A sash, 
hung on center pins to revolve, over the door of 





this room, transmits light from the sky-light to the 
second story passage and stairway, and supplies 
ventilation....The Mason’s work is complete and 
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Fig. 3.—PLAN OF FIRST FLOOR. 


substantial in every part. The foundation walls, 
piers, and chimneys, are of hard brick and mor- 
tar; the plastering is two coats of brown mortar, 
and a hard finish....Heating.—Only two fires are re- 
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Fig. 4.—PLAN OF SECOND FLOOR. 


quired-at any time, to make the principal rooms of 
this house comfortable. The Parlor, and chamber 
immediately above it, are warmed through a heater 
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placed in a parlor fire-place. The dining-room has 
a radiator fitted in the opening of the mantel, and 
connected by 5-inch pipes through the fire-place 
back, with the kitchen stove. 


Estimate of Materials and Cost. 


40 ne Excavation, @ 25c. per vard...........e.eeeeee $ 10.90 
12,000 Brick farnished and laid @ $14 ® 1.00)............ 168.00 
$2 feet Stone Steps, and Coping, @ 20 c. per it ‘ 6.40 





450 yards Plastering, @ 30c. per yard........ bees 
1,969 feet Timber, @ 2c. per ft........... 
viz. 1 Sill, 4x8 in. x 39 ft. long. 6 Posts, 3x8 
1 Girt, 4x8 in. x 13 ft.long.- 1 Tie, 3x6 in. x 104 feet long. 
1 Plate, 3x4 in. x 104.1. 1 Sill, 2x4in. x91 ft. long. 
116 Studding, 2x3in. 10ft. Vg. 153 Studding, 2x3 in. 9 ft. I'g. 
20 Planks for Beams and Ceilinzs, @ 25c, each......... 



















‘4s 

55 itafters, 2 x 4 x 13,.@ 13¢. ench.............000+ G15 
208 Siding, 10 inch, @ 26c each........... 54 08 
100 pounds Tarred Felting. @ 3c. per Ib.. 3.00 
Materials in Cornices, Water-table, and rds 20.00 
165 Shingling Lath, @ 6c. cach...............0006s --- 990 
28 bunches Shingles, @ $1.50 exch............... oe seceeee 42.00 
hO feet Gutters, Leaders, and hoofs, @ 8c. # ft........ 16.00 
96 pieces Flooring, @ 26c. each... ..............eeeeee . 24.96 
Stuirs, complete, $ 0; Porch: and Stoops, complete, $40 90.00 
Ba, Window, complete, - 6040 
Windows, complete, @ #12 each..... - 96.0) 
Cellar Windows, complete, @ $6 eac’ - 18.00 
5 doors, complete. @ $9.50 each.... oe - 142.50 
Closets and Shelving, $8; Mantels, $30 .. ......... .... 38.00 
Pump and Sink, SISs Nalls, $15. ........ cccccce--ccccee 33.00 
ie CRCtO, BI... ...cqcoccdecccoscccccocce 120.00 
Carpenter's labor not included above................-. 10.00 
Total Cost, complete. .s.........sc.cececsceccees $1,200.57 





Bee Notes for May. 


BY L. C. ROOT, MOHAWK, N. Y. 


oe 


Bees will require most constant care in May, if we 
are to reach desired results. From the time they are 
placed upon their summer-stands, we should secure 
every advantage for brood-rearing, and should furnish 
artificially those essentials which are not naturally afford- 
ed. In the April Notes we gave the first requisites. As 
the number of bees increases, and it becomes necessary 
to add combs, those in the hive should be spread apart 
and the empty ones placed in the center. It is generally 
best to add but one at a time, which the queen will usu- 
ally fill with eggs ina few days, when another may be 
added. Watch the natural supply of honey, and if a time 
should come when none is gathered, feed moderately. 
If several rainy days occur in succession, feeding should 
be continued. At this time feed a syrup of 8 lbs. of 
“ A sugar” to a quart of water. 

Transferring. 

There is probably no way to secure straight, even 
worker combs in movable frames, with so little trouble 
and so satisfactorily, as by transferring. After much ex- 
perience, I find no better time for transferring from the 
box-hive to movable frames than just as the apple-trees 
begin to blossom. The room for the operation should 
have all but one window darkened, so that all bees that 
leave the combs will draw to the light one. The hive to 
which the bees are to be transferred, should be placed 
under the window in such a position that the bees may 
be readily brushed into it at the close of the operation. 
Have in readiness the diffrent articles described below. 
After smoking the bees slightly in the hive you desire to 
transfer, turn it bottom up, and place an empty box over 





Fig. 1.—TRANSFERRING BOARD. 


it, the same size as the hive. By tapping the hive gent- 
ly, mostof the bees will leave it and enter the upper 
box. When most of the bees have left the old hive, 
piace the box upon the old stand. leaving the side raised 
- a little at the fron of the stand, for the bees to goin and 
out, and remove the hive tobe transferred to the room 
selected for the operation. Pluce the hive bottom up on 
a box, or other support, about two feet high. With a 
small common hand saw, saw the combs and cross-sticks 
loose from the side or sides you desire toremove. If 
the combs run square from side to side, it will often be 
necessary to remove but one side; but if they run from 
corner to corner, it will be best to remove two sides. If 
the grain of the wood runs up and down, split the sides 
to be removed with an ax in several places, and take out 
each piece separately ; but if the grain runs across, pry 
them off with a chisel. During all operations use care 
not to crush any becs that remain in the hive. Upon 
a table or bench near by, place a transferring board (fig. 
1) about the size of the frame. Grooves, } inch wide 
and 3 in. deep, are made at intervals of about 2 in. across 
the board. Cushion the surfaces between these grooves 
by tacking on several thicknesses of cloth, to pre- 


vent injury to the brood when the comb is laid upon it. 
Now, with a thin sharp knife, remove the outside combs, 
brush off the bees with a light wing, and set them one 
side, until you come to one containing brood. Place 
this upon the board above described, so that it will oc- 
cupy the same position as it did in the hive it was taken 
from, or if, as is often the case, it will cut to better ad 
vantage by turning it half way round, bringing the top 
to the end of frame, this may be done. Place the frame 
over the comb in such a manner as to bring the brood as 
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Fig. 2.—WIRED STICKS. 


near the top and rear of frame as possible, as this is the 
warmest position in the hive. With the thin knife cut 
the comb to fit in this position. If the combs are not 
large enough to fill the frame, use from the combs first 
removed to fill out with. Have in readiness transferring 
sticks (fig. 2), } in. square and $ in. longer than the depth 
of frame. Fasten two sticks together at one end witha 
piece of fine annealed wire, long enough to bring them 
about one inch apart. Fasten one end of a piece of wire 
to the other end of one of the sticks, leaving its other 
end loose. In this way sticks will be in pairs ready for 
use. Push the end of the stick without the loose wire 
through the grooves where the comb needs support, and 
fasten to the end of the other stick by winding the loose 
wire snugly around it, which will hold the comb firmly 
in place. Use a sufficient number of sticks, as shown in 
figure 3, to keep it all snug. “Do not let the sticks come 
across the brood any more than is absolutely necessary. 
Place the frame in the hive it is to occupy, and proceed 
with the next brood-comb in the same manner. Let 
them occupy the same relative position as before, keep- 
ing the brood as compact as possible. If there arecombs 
without brood sufficient to fill one or more frames, place 








Fig. 3.—THE COMB FASTENED INTO FRAME. 


them on the outside, leaving the brood in thecenter. Cut 
off all round finished edges, and avoid cutting the combs 
to waste ; all pieces too small for use in the frames, should 
be kept for beeswax. Drone comb should be reserved ; 
if white, save it for guides in surplus boxes; if dark, 
put it in frames for extracting. Brush all bees from the 
window with a wet wing into the hive, and take to the 
old position on the stand. Empty the bees from the box 
in front of the hive, and see that all enter. Contract the 
entrance, and in a!l ways prevent robbing. Remove the 
transferring sticks as soon as the bees have sufficiently 
fastened the combs. For their first experiments, beginners 
should select a hive with old, tough and straight combs. 
Questions and Answers. 

‘*“How much increase in swarms would you advise ? *— 
My rule is, just as little as possible, and prevent desire 
to swarm. Sometimes the removing of one comb is suf- 
ficient. From some colonies it will be necessary to re- 
move nearly all the combs supplying them with empty 
frames. In no case would I advise more than the 
doubling of the number of colonies, and if swarms are 
light at the time of swarming, would not advise even that. 


a a > 
Science Applied to Farming.—XVIL 


BY PROF. W. 0. ATWATER. 


——o—. 


More about Exhaustion and Enrichment of 
Soils. — Cropping. — Weathering. — Ferti«- 
lizers.-Wrong and Right Ideas. 


Inquiries from various sources call for more de- 
tailed statements on the subjects of Exhaustion of 
Soils and Manuring. I very much wish that all in- 
terested in these topics could read a Lecture by 
Prof. 8. W. Johnson on “ Exhaustion of Soi!s and 
Rotation of Crops,” in the Report of the Conn. 
Board of Agriculture for 1871. In this are set forth 
more clearly, concisely and accurately than in any 





| other brief treatment of the subject with which ] 





am familiar, some very important principles re- 
lating to the 


Exhaustion and Supply of Plant-food in Soils, 


Some of these may be briefly stated as follows: 
Chemical science has established the facts that 
every crop requires a variety of materials for its 
support. Part of these ingredients of plant-food 
are supplied in abundance by the atmosphere. The 
rest must come from the soil. Every ordinary soil 
contains the whole list of soil-ingredients of plant- 
food. To be useful to the plant, however, these 
must not be locked up in rocks or partly decayed 
vegetable matter, but be in an available form. In 
many soils the available supply of one or more of 
these is deficient, and hence the crops are small. 


Removal of Plant-food from the Soil.—Crop- 
ping, Leaching, etc. 


This available supply of plant-food is removed in 
various ways. The chief source of loss in the or- 
dinary practice of farming is in the removal of 
crops. A good deal is also leached out by drain- 
age waters; that is to say, it is dissolved by the 
water in the soil and conveyed below the reach of 
the roots of plants, and away in springs and streams. 
The loss of phosphoric acid in this way is slight, 
that of sulphuric acid, lime, magnesia, potash, and 
nitrogen, is more important. Considerable nitro- 
gen is also lost through chemical changes by which 
it is unloosed from its compounds in the soil, and 
escapes in a free state into the air. 


Re-supply of Plant-food to the Soil.—Weath- 
ering. Atmospheric Supply.—Manuring. 


The re-supply of plant-food thus removed may 
be provided in various ways. We may, as Prof. 
Johnson says, “rely upon those processes by which 
the original rocks of the earth’s surface have been 
converted into nutritive soil. We can await the 
operation of the natural agencies which are in- 
volved in what we call ‘weathering,’ the action of 
water and ef the carbonic acid and oxygen in the 
air. When we leave the land in fallow—which is 
practiced much less now than formerly—these pro- 
cesses go on in the soil and prepare a quantity of 
plant-food for the crop of another year....By ac- 
tive tillage, throwing up the soil, so that it is ex- 
posed more fully to the air, and by drainage, if 
this be necessary to insure access of the atmos- 
phere, this process may be hastened. Most saline 
fertilizers, such as common salt, nitrate of soda, 
superphosphate of lime, and plaster of Paris, also 
act in a similar way to dissolve the elements of the 
soil, and thus prepare them for the crop ; so that, 
although these fertilizers may, in some cases, do 
nothing towards feeding the crop directly, they 
help to feed it by this indirect action in dissolving 
and bringing into active form the materials which 
the soil contains in abundant quantity, but in ap 
inert state....” 

A small amount of fertilizing material is brought 
from the atmosphere into the soil by rain and snow. 
and certain investigations seem to indicate that 
some is also absorbed from the air by the soil. All 
crops, when removed, leave considerable, and some, 
as clover, a great deal of food-material behind in 
the form of roots and stubble, to enrich the soil 
for the succeeding growth. This is a very impor- 
tant matter in the rotation of crops. 

To quote once more. In brief, ‘‘ Exhaustion is 
the reduction of the producing capacity of the soil 
below the point of profitable production, and de- 
pends either on the absolute removal of certain 
materials, or their removal to such a point that the 
supply is below the demand of the crop, and such 
removal must be compensated either by suitable 
fertilizing applications, or by making the unavaila- 
ble materials still present in the soil available by 
fallow, tillage, etc.’’....Each one of the topics 
thus casually treated is worthy of considerable dis- 
cussion. Let us, however, confine ourselves for 
the present to two principal ones, noticing how 
much of different materials is removed from the 
soil by various crops, and how much is restored by 
various manures. 

The following table, which I translate from a 
much more extended one in the German Farmers’ 
Diary, frequently referred to in these articles, will 
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aid us greatly in studying this subject, and I — 
earnestly recommend it to the reader’s carefu 
and studious attention. It gives the composition 
of a great many different kinds of plants and ma- 
nures, and contains, in a very small space, a very 
great amount of most useful information. The 
table from which it is taken, was compiled from 
several thousands of analyses, made at the Experi- 
ment Stations and elsewhere, by a large number of 
chemists, who have devoted, in the aggregate, 
doubtless hundreds of years to investigations of 
plants and manures, The figures represent, of 


course, general averages. The analyses are, with 
very few exceptions, European. The plants would 
not differ greatly in composition from those grown 
in this country. The difference in the composition 
of a given kind of manure, is much wider than in 
that of plants. Stable manure, as is well known, 
is extremely variable in character. The commer- 
cial fertilizers of the table, are of the higher grades, 
and, in general, considerably better than the average 
of those in our markets. I hope to be able to give 
more detailed figures and accounts of some of these 
articles hereafter. 





Several correspondents inquire 








“FABLE 31. 


For Catculating the Exhaustion of Soils by Crops and Enriching by Manures. 
Average quantities of Water, Organic Matter, Ash, Nitrogen in Organic 
Matter and Potash, Lime, Phosphoric Acid, and other Ingredients in Ash, 


of Fresh (Green) and Air-dry Materials. 


how much their soil is ‘‘ exhaust- 
ed’ by different crops. From the 
table let us make a calculation. 
Suppose that a given plot of ground 
produces grass enough to make, 
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A’ Word of Caution, 

If soils were all alike, and if we knew just what 
they contained ; if we could tell how much of their 
plant food is in form to supply the wants of crops, 
how much is removed by other means than by crop- 
ping, and how much re-supplied by tillage, weather- 
ing, and the indirect action of manures, and if, 
finally, climate, moisture, and other conditions 
were uniform and favorable, calculations of form- 
ulas for fertilizers would be easy, and farming by 
tables quite a simple business. But such is un- 
fortunately not the case, as every farmer knows 
only too certainly. 

But Iam making this article too long already. 
So we will resume this discussion another time. 
Meanwhile let me request any readers who may be 
interested in these subjects as treated here, and do 
not keep files of the American Agriculturist, to at 
least preserve the above table for future reference. 
© Conn. Agricultural Experiment Station, Middletown. 
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Artificial Fertilizers. — Parties 
who ‘Guarantee” their Wares,—Last 
month, page 154, the form of contract or gucrantee was 
given by which manufacturers and dealers stipulate with 
the Connecticut Agricultural Experiment Station to sup- 
ply fertilizers. The following parties have entered into 
the agreement, thus guaranteeing farmers in that State. 
that ‘‘ they will get what they pay for.’’ In Connecticut : 
In New Haven: The Quinnipiac Fertilizer Co., Messrs. 
Strong, Barnes, Hart & Co., L. B. Bishop, and Robert B. 
Bradley & Co..—In Hartford: Messrs. Chas. L. Willard, 
Rodney Kellogg, and F. Ellsworth.—In Middletown; 
Southmayd & Gardener.—In Milford: George W. Miles, 
—In Middlefield: Messrs, Geo. W. Miller and P. W. 
Bennett.—In Norwich: John P. Barstow.—In Northfield: 
Messrs. Peck Bros.—In East Haddam: Messrs. D. B, 
Warner & Son.—In Hebron: John 8S. Wells.—In Strat- 
ford: W. E. Wheeler. Outside of Connecticut—N., Y, 
City: Messrs. H. J. Baker & Bro,, Hobson, Hurtado & 
Co., Manhattan Blood Guano Co., Chas. V. Mapes.— 
Boston, Mass; Messrs. W. H. Bowker & Co., Soluble 
Pacific Guano Co., Matfield Fertilizer Co.—In Spring- 
field, Mass: J. A. Byrnes.—In Linden, N. J.: Russel Coe, 
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Forest Tree Planting.—Evergreens, 
FOURTH ARTICLE, 


The restricted space makes our article necessarily bricf 
--yet a few remarks upon evergreens are timely. What- 
ever other tree planting may be done for profit, some 
evergreens should be set out for shelter and ornament— 
not that some of these are not profitable for timber also, 
but just now we have special reference to their use as 
wind-breaks, and for ornament. Even ornament in this 
case is not without its money value, for should one ever 
wish to sell his place—a far too frequent occurrence—the 
cost of the trees would be many times returned in the 
advanced value they would give the estate. If one has 
determined to raise his evergreens from seed. he must 
care for his seed beds for one or two years, and as small 
trees are sold at such very low rates by several whomake 
a special Business of raising them, most persons will find 
it cheaper to purchase than to raise them from seed. 
Small trees of two kinds are usually to be had; wild 
secdlings, pulled up from the forest, and those which 
have been raised in a nursery, Then one can obtain nur- 
sery trees one or two years old, direct from the seed bed, 
or those which have been once or twice transplanted, the 
latter being larger and more expensive. Young seed- 
lings, whether native or from the seed bed, should be 
first set in nursery rows, and if small, or from the woods, 
should be shaded. Trees 6 in. or less in hight; may be 
sot out in beds in rows from 6 to 10 in. apart, and 3 to 6 
in, in the row, according to size, and protected from the 
hot sun by a sercen of lath or of brush. Trees that have 
been transplanted in the nursery, should be set in nur- 
sery rows, 30 in. apart, with the plants 6 to 12 in: apart, 
according to their size, and have a heavy mulch; partly 
decayed straw or other litter may be used. The small 
seedlings may grow in the bed for one or two years, and 
then be set in nursery rows, and the larger ones may re- 





} main two years in the rows before setting -in their per- 


manent localities. Those who wish to produce an im- 
mediate effect, can procure trees 20 to 80 or more inches 
high at moderate rates ; these having been several times 
transplanted or root-pruned, which produces the same - 
effect, may be placed at once where they are to grow. 
There is no point upon which there is greater difference 
of opinion than the proper time for transplanting ever- 
greens; not only have spring and fall planting their ad- 
vocates, but there is a difference of opinion as to wheth- 
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er early or late spring is the better season. The time is 
of more importance with large trees than with small, 
as the dealers take up their small stock in advance, and 
the trees can almost always be had in a dormant state. 
For larger trees, probably the time when the swelling of 
the buds shows that vegetation is active, is the best, if 
‘one can have a choice, but better earlier than later, when 
the new growth has actually begun. We have moved 
trees with success when the new tender shoots were 3 
to 4 inches long, but we had only about 5 miles to bring 
them, and a damp spell immediately foliowed ; of course 
much will depend upon the weather in such cases. The 
most important consideration whether the trees are large 
or small, is to keep the roots from becoming dry. If 
the roots once get dry, that is the end of the tree, as no 
after care will save it. Experienced dealers knowing 
this, take special pains to so pack their trees, that unless 
detained on the way by some accident, they usually 
reach the buyer in good condition. Careless buyers can 
in an hour or two kill the trees past all remedy. If the 
bundle or box is opened and the roots of a part are left 
exposed to the sun and wind while others are being set 
out, the last planted trees will die, and the seller be 
blamed. When the trees are received, whether large o; 
small, have a puddle ready, mixing water with loamy 
soi] to make mud as thick as cream, and as fast as the 
trees are taken out of the package, put their roots in this, 
work them around—with the hands if need be—until 
every root is covered, then put them in a shady place 
with the roots weil covered with soil, and they wil! keep 
without injury for several days. The Norway Spruce, 
on account of its adaptability to a great varicty of situ- 
ations, its rapid growth, and its density, is more fre- 
quently used for screens than any other. 
row is used, the trees should stand 6 feet apart ; if a 
double row, they may be 10 feet apart, with the second 
row 10 feet distant, its trees opposite the intervals of the 
first row. For a more immediate shelter, some sct a 
row of white willow or cotton wood between the spruces, 
putting cnttings after the spruces are well established, 
at 2 feet apart ; the willows are thinned as the ever- 
greens need the room. The White Pine may be treated 
in a similar manner. Our advertising columns give 
the addresses of several dealers in small evergreens. In 
mentioning the special dealers in tree seeds last month, 
the name of H. M. Thompson, St. Francis, Wis., was 
omitted ; he deals largely in both seeds and seedlings. 


—— nt mr > imme ee 


Southern Cow Peas. 


At the close of an article descriptive of Cow Peas, given 
last month, we stated that we expected an article upon 
their cultivation ; this has come to hand, but we are quite 
unable to make room for it, and it must be deferred until 
another month. For those who wish to try the crop, we 
here give the essential points on planting, hoping to pub- 
lish the entire article soon. The crop is grown with suc- 
cess in Virginia, and judging from the mass of herbage 
the plants prodnced in our trial referred to last month, we 
should judge them worthy of attention in more northern 
localities. 

Even poor land will grow cow peas. On very poor land 
the peas are sown the end of April, the crop turned under 
to enrich the land, and a second sowing immediately 
made. The peas must not be sown until the soil is warm; 
the land is well plowed, and a bushel of seed for good 
Jand, and 6 or 6 pecks for poor, is sown broadcast, and 
harrowed in, or covered by a lizht plow; sown in June 
or July, the seed should be plowed in deep. The Red, 
Clay, Black, and Whippoorwill, are the kinds most es- 
teemed for fodder, and they do better on poor soils. The 
Lady, White Table, and Crowder varieties require richer 
soils, and are the kinds cultivated for table use ; they are 
often sown between rows of corn at the last working. 
Cow peas are often cultivated in orchards, serving to 
shade the ground around young trees, and at the same 
















valnable crop of fodder. The after man- 
other matters will be found in the article 
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Asparagus Bunches and Bunching. 


——— 


In February last we figured and described the 
Asparagus Buncher invented by Mr. 8. B. Conover, 
and in contrast with it the very primitive form still 
in use by many asparagus growers. The Revue 
Horticole in the same month gave engravings of 
four different bunchers in use in different parts of 
France ; these we reproduce, not only because it is 
interesting to learn how gardening operations are 
done in other countries, but because these differ- 
ent devices may afford some useful hints to those 
who may desire to make something of the kind for 
their own use. We may remark here that aspara- 
gus is in France one of the leading vegetables, and 
while large areas are devoted to field culture, there 
are also immense establishments for forcing it un- 
der glass; these two sources are supplemented by 
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Lig. 2.—NORMAND BUNCHER, 
that put up in cans, of which large quantities are 
preserved for home use and for export. From one 
or another of these those who can afford it can en- 
joy asparagus all the year round. The number of 
these bunchers at home and abroad show that the 
necessity for putting up asparagus in neat bunches 
is generally recognized ; if any novice in asparagus 
culture doubts that careful preparation of this crop 
pays, let him send to market a lot of loose shoots, 
or even a lot of bunches carelessly put up, with 
uneven ends and buts, and he will be fully con- 
vinced that when he has raised the crop he has ac- 
complished only one step towards turning it into 
money. In regard to the size of the bunches, that 
differs in this country with the season ; the length 
is 8 or 9inches, aud the diameter through the cen- 
ter, from 4 inches early, to 5 inches Iater. In 
the French markets where articles are often pur- 
chased in small quantitics, the large bunches are 
divided to make half and quarter bunches, and the 





marketmen have bunchers for doing this. Figure 
1 shows the oldest of the French bunchers ; it will 
be seen te consist of two pairs of wooden scissors 
with curved blades, to each short arm of one of 
these is fixed a wooden rod, which passes through 
a hole in the corresponding arm of the other, allow- 
ing the two to be placed at the desired distance 
apart; the scissor-like ends may be opened or 
closed, and held at the proper point by a string 
tied across the rods. The apparatus in figure 2 is 
called the ‘“‘ Normand Buncher, and is in very com- 
mon use. It consists of two boards each with a 
U-shaped opening; the rear one has a thin piece 
across it to even the ends of the shoots, and near 
the bottom four square rods, upon which the front 
piece slides; a part of the front piece has a thin 
board over it to add strength. In figures 3 and 4 
are shown the “‘Sartrouville Buncher,’’ both empty 
and filled ; its construction is shown so clearly that 




















| explanation is not needed ; none of the parts are 


movable, the peculiarity about this is the back 
board, so contrived as to bring the tip of the shoots 








Fig. 4.—SARTROUVILLE BUNCHER—FILLED. 
close together; when the frame is nearly full, the 
shoots are passed in through the wedge-shaped 
opening above. Figures 5 and 6 show closed and 
open a more complicated affair; it is the form sold 
by the implement dealers in France, and known as 
the ‘‘ Argenteuil Buncher.”? The board / slides in 
grooves in the frame D, D, and carries the two 
pieces Band C; the end 4A, is like that in the pre- 
ceding, arranged to draw down the bunch. The 
cross-piece / is merely forstrength, and the circles 
near Z indicate that underneath are cavities for the 
ends of the fingers, to facilitate the pulling out of 
the board. With all the conveniences that we have 
put before our readers, they should be able to fix 
upon one which will do the work neatly, and what 
is also important where there is a large crop, 
quickly. To have the asparagus appear in the 
market in the best possible manner, there are sev- 
eral precautions to be observed. It is customary 
for the cutter to lay the shoots in handfuls along 











Fig. 5.—ARGENTEUIL BUNCHER--CLOSED. 


the rows; these should not be allowed to remain 
long, as they will curl and wilt; in all handling 
keep the heads all one way. As soon as possible after 
cutting, wash, assort, and bunch; at least two 
sizes should be made, and the bunches should be 
of even quality all through. Take pains to have 
the heads very even, and cut the buts neatly and 
square. Tie the bunches very tight, or they will 
become loose in transportation. The fault with all 
the French bunchers is that they have no means of 
pressing the shoots, a difficulty overcome in Mr. 


| Conover’s buncher, which allows the bunch to be 
| held under strong pressure until the ties are put 


on. Use flat ties; strong bass is generally used, 
and probably Cuba bass would be better than the 
native or Russia; figure 4 shows the usual method 
of tying in France, where willow twigs are em- 
ployed. When made up, the bunches should al- 
ways stand upright; if laid down they wiil become 
crooked. If obliged to keep the asparagus for a 


mn 


Fig. 6.—ARGENTEUIL BUNCHER—OPEN. 


day or two before sending to market, stand the 
bunches in a tub, with an inch or so of water, and 
cover them from the light; keep in a cool cellar: 
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Sheep Washing. 
-_~<>—-- 

It is 2 matter of some dispute amongst sheep 
owners whether it is better to wash the wool upon 
the sheep’s back, or to shear the unwashed fleeces 
and sell them thus Having tried both plans, we have 
concluded that the former 
is to be preferred as be- 
ing the most profitable. 
Wool buyers generally de- 
duct one-third for the loss 
by reason of waste in un- 
washed wool, and unless ,; 
the fleeces are very oily 
and mixed with sand and 
filth, much more than 
should ever be permitted, 
this deduction is greater 
than the loss from wash- 
ing, except with very 
yolky Merino sheep. This 
class of sheep may be 
profitably sheared without 
washing, so long as buyers 
do not object to 50 per 
cent or more of grease and 
yolk, and do not deduct 
more thay one-third on ac- 
count of it. The usual 
method of washing sheep, 
known as brook washing, 
shown in the upper en- 
graving, is the most con- 
venient for small flocks. 
For this a clean gravelly- 
bottomed portion of a 
stream is selected, where 
the banks are covered 
with a firm grassy sod, 
and a pen of rails or boards is made upon the 
bank, into which the sheep are gathered. The 
washing should be postponed until the weather is 
warm, and if it can be done the day following a 
warm steady rain, the fleeces will be washed more 
quickly and easily, because the dirt in them will 
be moist and softened. Ewes which are in-lamb 
should not be washed, lest their struggles, or the 
chill following the washing, should injure them. A 
period of ten days, at least, shou!d elapse after the 
washing before the sheep are shorn, so that the wool 
may regain its softness 
through the renewed natu- 
ral secretion of yolk and 
oil from the sheep’s skin. 
For large flocks a differ- 
ent method, by which the 
sheep may be more quick- 
ly handled, must be adopt- 
ed. The second illustra- 
tion represents the man- 
ner of washing the large 
flocks common in Austra- 
lia, and may be easily 
adopted in our western 
regions where many sheep 
are kept. <A corral is 
made on the bank of a 





suitable stream, and a 
passage way runs from 
this to the water. This 


passage-way slopes rapid- 
ly from the bank to the 
water, so that the sheep, 
arrived at the passage, 
cannot avoid plunging 
into the stream. Here 
they are seized by the 
washers, and when their 
fleeces are cleansed, they 
go out of the stream on to 
the opposite bank. Fifteen 
or twenty washers will be 
able to thoroughly cleanse 
3,000 sheep in one day, if the arrangements are 
roomy enough to accommodate them, and two 
shepherds will be able to arrange the sheep on the 
bank. One boy should be on hand to assist any 





sheep that may need help to regain its feet upon 
the bank, as it emerges with its fleece heavy and 
water soaked. The illustration shows the arrange- 
ment needed. An abruptly sloping bank upon one 
side, and a gently inclining one upon the other 
should be chosen. Such banks are everywhere 
found in the bends of streams, and if the water is 











WASHING A SMALL FLOCK, 


deep enough to float the sheep, it is all the better. 
The sheep are collected ina large pen near the bank 
of the stream. In front of the large pen is a small- 
er one, which will hold a hundred sheep, and to 
which the sheep are admitted by a gate. When 
this pen is filled, a shepherd is stationed at a gate 
in the front of it, which opens on to a platform 
sloping to the water’s edge. A small pen is made 
at the lower end of this platform, in which a few 
sheep are confined, These are used for the purpose 
of decoys, and the sheep in the second pen seeing 





WASHING A LARGE FLOCK, 
these decoys, when the gate is opened, readily pass 
out on tothe platform. Here they have no footing, 


and are obliged to run down into the water, where 
they are seized by the men awaiting them, and 

















washed. The duty of the shepherd at the gate, is 
to permit so many sheep as can be taken care of, to 
pass out of the gate at one time, when he closes it 
until more are needed. If there are enough men in 
the stream to wash the sheep with sufficient rapidi- 
ty, the shepherd may keep a constant stream of 
them passing down the platform, and when they 
reach the water they are 
passed from hand to han 
across the stream, until 
the fleece is cleatised. 
= When the sheep are near- 
= ly all out of the second 
* pen, a fresh supply is ad- 
mitted. By leaving a few 
in the pen, the sheep 
from the first pen do not 
hesitate to enter it, and 
there is less trouble in 
handling the sheep. For 
this reason it is thought 
best to have a number of 
moderate sized pens suc- 
= ceeding, and opening into 
= each other, rather than to 
, have a single large one 

which will hold all the 

sheep. To facilitate the 

labor of washing sheep, 

a water engine or force 

pump has been manu- 

factured in Australia. 

This engine is much like 

one of our fire engines, 
' but has a number of out- 

lets instead of one, to each 

of which is attached a 

hose with a nozzle. The 

sheep are drenched by 

streams of water forced 
upon them through the nozzles; the wool is allow- 
ed to soak for a time, when a final drenching and 
washing is given to it. The sheep are confined, 
while being washed, in a pen with a sparred floor, 
through which the water is drained off. 

After they are washed, the sheep should never 
be exposed to cold winds without shelter. If the 
weather be unfavorable, small flocks should be 
housed, or kept in a yard fora day or two, and large 
flocks should be driven to a portion of the pasture, 
where they may have the shelter of a bluff, or of a 
plantation of timber, as 
a protection against the 
wind. Catarrh and pneu- 
monia are the diseases 
which usually follow un- 
due exposure after wash- 
ing, and from the peculiar 
nature of these animals, 
they rarely recover from 
the latter disease, which 
» May very easily follow a 
= neglected attack of the 
’ former. The best thing 
to be done is to prevent 
the trouble by leaving the 
washing and shearing un- 
til the weather becomes 
' settled and warm, and 

by protecting the sheep, 
should an adverse change 
occur immediately after- 
wards. There is more 
danger to sheep with open 
fleeces, as those of the 
 long-wooled bréeds, than 
with Merinos or South- 
downs, In the latter the 
close fleece prevents the 
rapid evaporation of the 
moisture in the wool, and 
it is the evaporation that 
is caused by winds that is 
dangerous. Slow drying 
by the warm sun is not injurious, it is from the cold 
dry winds that the greatest injury is to be feared, 
and when these occur after washing, shelter should. 
always be provided in sheds or fenced yards. 
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Among the Farmers.—No. 4. 


BY ONE OF THEM. 
—<— 


When I began to write out the thoughts that im- 
press themselves upon my mind through constant 
contact with farmers, I little thought that I should 
be plowing a furrow in February 3,000 miles long, 
especially as I had so recently made a trip across 
the Atlantic and back. But the exigencies of trade 
know neither times nor seasons. ‘‘Seed-time and 
harvest, summer and winter, day and night,’’ are 
all alike to one who “ means business.’’—I hope to 
have my back-furrow well turned before this meets 
the eyes of the readers of the American Agriculturist, 
and mention now that this letter is written on the 
good steamer America, from New York to South- 
ampton and Bremen, only because my letters have 
been of such a familiar character, that I think it 
may interest my readers to know the circumstances 
under which I write. They are not the most favor- 
able for connected thought. Now the ink-stand 
takes a “‘ scoot’ across the table ; now it is all one 
can do to keep himself in position ; dishes clatter 
and smash in the pantries; spray flies on deck, and 
the ice hangs in festoons from taffrail and nettings. 
However, just now I am very comfortable, and can 
write perhaps as well as if I were ashore, and in my 
own snug study, about 

Shallow Soil Farming. 
Along the Atlantic coast strong soils are the ex- 
ception, and thin or shallow soils decidedly pre- 
ponderate. They are not bad soils if well tilled, 


but will hold manure like a bank, until it is check- 


ed out by the crops. To me, having been bred upon 
the stiffest kind of clays, that are hard to work, this 
thin soil farming was both novel and interesting. 
On clay soils the frost heaves down the stone-walls, 
tosses out the fence-posts, and often disarranges 
even fairly well laid foundations. The wheat 
“ winter-kills ” through the repeated freezing and 
thawing of spring; clover is apt to follow in 
the same way; cattle “‘poach’’ up the ground 
terribly in soft weather, and do great damage 
to grass, and there are many other little diffi- 
- culties and circumstances which make harder 
and extra work on heavy soil, which light land 
farmers are free from, while those with which they 
have to contend are altogether of a different class. 


Rapid Disappearance of Fertility. 

In almost all thin soils, manurial substances, 
both of organic and of inorganic character, are 
soon lost. Organic manures, as well as vegetable 
mold, which accumulates under proper culture, if 
subjected to the least neglect, like other unhus- 
banded riches, literally ‘‘ take to themselves wings 
and fly away.’’ I know an excellent farmer in 
southern New Jersey, who is in the habit of get- 
ting very remunerative crops of corn from ground 
so light and sandy that it will hardly hold a sod at 
all. One year he put ona heavy dressing of fish 
compost, and planted corn, giving it an extra ma- 
nuring in the hill. The heat of the application to 
the hills destroyed a part, and crows and black- 
birds made such havoc with the rest, that he de- 
cided that it was not worth cultivating, and that, 
as it was too late to re-plant to advantage, he would 
let it go and sow rye. He expected a fine crop, 
especially of straw, which is nearly as valuable as 
the grain in the vicinity of the Philadelphia market. 
The rye was sown in good season, and although 
everything seemed favorable, he had short straw 
and no heavier grain than if he had taken un- 
manured land, or to say the least, had followed a 
corn crop with rye. Almost everything of value 
had been burned out and volatilized. It is seldom 
that this occurs in so marked a manner, but I have 

- repeatedly witnessed similar effects ; so that I have 
learned, if land which is manured must lie awhile, 
to sow oats, turnips, or some similar crop, and to 
plow this in when I need to use the land. All is 
not saved in this way, but much is. The land is 
shaded and the fertility in part absorbed by the 
_ growing plants. © This leads me to say a word about 
5 9 © “Phe Fertility of Shade.” 
é years ago an agricultural publication, which 








1 as given to the advocacy of quackish | 


notions to a considerable extent, had a good deal to 
say about “the fertility of shade ’—much that was 
said was false in theory, and absurd as a guide to 
practice, but there were facts stated, or rather there 
were statements made that seemed to be the record 
of facts, which the shade doctrine did not satisfac- 
torily account for, as it was then presented. Now, 
however, it is clear to my mind nof that there is any 
fertilizing influence in shade, but that there is a de- 
fertilizing effect in too ardent sunshine on thin 
sandy or gravelly land. So that I am bound to hold 
that the way to retain fertility in light land, is al- 
ways, so far as possible, to keep a crop upon it. 
Keep it shaded in summer and 
Keep it Bound in Winter. 

The shade of a crop, together with the demands 
made by the same upon the soil, both husband and 
make use of the fertilizing properties during the 
growing season. When this is past, theoretically 
we should plow and sow winter grain as soon as 
possible. The action desired being to retain the 
fertility present, by converting it into living tissues, 
and also to prevent the active agency of the sun’s 
rays from causing destructive fermentation and 
evaporation. Then too, as winter comes on with 
winds and rain, the former blowing away the finest 
and best particles of the unprotected surface soil, 
and often moving it in considerable quantities ; the 
latter drenching the land, washing soluble manures 
into the subsoil or substratum of gravel, or after 
the ground freezes, washing away the best part of 
the surface, our rye crop binds the soil in, place, 
and covers itasa blanket. It is at once windbreak, 
absorbent, shelter, and a defence against washing. 

I see I am running from an assumption of-theory 
into an assertion of practical truth. It is well 
enough, perhaps, for theory and fact ought to go 
hand in hand. If I have not watched in vain 

My Practical Neighbors, 
it is evident, that without a thought of theory they 
practice well, and upon this very principle. I never 
knew them to plow in a green crop in the spring, 
nor to plow in any green crop except weeds, or an 
old sward ; nevertheless they leave their land just 
as little as possible without a crop upon it. While 
I have erred by letting my potato ground go fallow 
the rest of the year after the crop was dug, putting 
in oats in the spring, they have done better by hav- 
ing a rye crop on the ground as soonas possible af- 
ter the potatoes were off. While I have tried by 
top-dressing io bring up mowing-land that was past 
its prime, with the wisdom of experience they put 
in the plow, and with no more manure than I use, 
fill the soil with vegetable mold, get a good corn 
crop, and start their rotation afresh. The salva- 
tion of poor, light land is a 
Plenty ef Vegetable Mold. 

How to obtain it is an important problem, yet 
few realize its value. I pass daily across or by a 
field of one of my nearest neighbors. It is on the 
crown of a hill, the soil is sandy and light to that 
extent that after lying idle two years, five acres 
would not pasture a sheep. The rock comes to 
the surface near the top of the hill, and over a con- 
siderable space the soil is as shallow as it is light. 
In the spring it is fairly blue with wild onions, in 
spots, and even those do not do well, but make up 
in numbers what they lack in thrift, as is their wont. 
Last year he raised corn on that ground, and a very 
good piece it was. This is the way he did it. There 
is quite an extensive fresh-water marsh near by, 
and the grass is cut regularly for bedding. There 
is a little objection to its use as bedding in that we 
occasionally bring weed seeds with it upon other- 
wise clean land. On such land as I have described 
that difficulty is of small moment, for upon it snap- 
dragon and onions are about the only weeds that 
will grow, and these were there to start with. The 
marsh-hay was carted directly upon the land and 
spread evenly. It was plowed under by pulling in- 
to the furrow before the plowas much as the piow, 
run barely 6 inches deep, would cover. The field 
was marked off and the corn planted in good sea- 
son. That on the very shallowest soil received a 
little yard manure in the hill. My impression is, 
the corn was plowed but once. It may have been 


“cultivated ” (4. ¢., cultivatored) once and plowed 





once. The hoeing that it received was, as-one may 
say, “‘a man went through it withahoe.” Itreally 
needed little more; there were no weeds, and all 
that was especially necessary was to straighten up 
that which either the horses, the plow, or the earth, 
had knocked down.—As I said, the crop, both of 
grain and of fodder, was a very fair one. It cer- 
tainly was cheaply raised. In the mere carting of 
manure there was a great saving. I certainly would 
have taken the marsh-hay to the barn-yard, and 
carted it out again, and a few years ago would have 
thought that the success of the crop depended 
upon thorough tillage, while I now know that the 
less these sands are stirred, the better. 


Fresh-Water Marsh-Hay 
is regarded of little value for fodder, unless indeed 
it be cut very green, and then it is light and worth 
little to feed by itself, though useful to mix with 
richer foods. If it stand until late in the sea- 
son, it becomes tough and hard to cut, but full 
of ash constituents. It is slow in decomposing, 
and even when used as bedding, saturated with 
the liquids of the stable and the barn-yard, it 
acts slowly, and may be depended upon to remain 
in the soil more or less intact well into the second 
summer. 
Salt Hay 
has similar characteristics, except that cattle eat it 
better on account of the salt. If cut early enough, 
young stock will winter upon it with a small quan- 
tity of corn stalks. Its principal use is as bed- 
ding and to spread in the barn-yard, where it adds 
greatly both to the bulk and value of the manure. 
I know of no better form in which vegetable mat- 
ter can be added to the soil. There are no weed 
seeds in it, which, if brought upon the land, will do 
anyharm. It is peculiarly rich in ash, and on what- 
ever soil it comes, it makes its mark. Where farm- 
ers can get salt hay, or even fresh-water marsh-hay, 
I notice they generally neglect 
Swamp Muck. 

The peaty soil and partly decomposed vegetable 
substances, which accumulate in swamps where 
true peat does not form, usually pass under this 
name, the very indefiniteness of which is an ad- 
vantage. The difference in the manurial value of 
the various sorts of this material is so great that, 
after paying considerable attention to the subject, 
I am unable to suggest any method by which the 
value may be approximately estimated without ac- 
tual trial. Of this, however, I am convinced, that, 
while the deposits of some few swamps applied in 
a natural state, have done harm rather than good 
on some soils, no kind is harmful or other than 
very beneficial upon light land, if it be composted, 
or passed through the barn-yard. I have never 
known other than good results when it has been 
hauled out and spread during the autumn or win- 
ter. When thus treated, it may be harrowed and 
brushed or rolled into grass land in the spring, or 
plowed under with the sward. Away from the 
vicinity of salt-marshes it is more used, especially 
as its ameliorating effects upon stiff soils are hardly 
less than upon others. That greater use is not 
made of it is remarkable. 


The Use of Lime on Light Land. 

This is seldom recommended, yet on our gravelly 
loams, which, in fact, are much more sandy than 
loamy, I find it beneficial, and my neighbors are so 
earnest in advocating it, that I intend to try it more 
extensively than ever. With them it is usually 
spread in the winter upon grass land that has been 
mowed two or three seasons. On such land there 
is always a good portion of dead root fibers and 
dead grass, particularly in spring, upon which the 
lime may act. 

It seems necessary that lime should have vegeta- 
ble matter of some kind to act upon, especially in 
light soils, otherwise it only burns out the soil, and 
though crops may be somewhat benefited the first 
year, it is of no permanent good. Whereas if it has 
an old sward to work upon, it at once invigorates 
it, and greatly increases the strength of the sod, 
which is observable for two or three years. My 
plan is to apply lime in the winter to grass, and’ 
after seeing its effect, to cut one, and perhaps two 
crops of hay, that is two years’ crops, and then to: 
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break up the piece. If my anticipations are well 
founded, this will enable me to keep land in grass 
fully two years longer than I am now able to. The 
form in which lime is usually applied in our vicin- 
ity is that of gas-house refuse. Oyster-shell lime 
is, however, a good deal used. Gas-lime is, as is 
well known, a mixture of, to us farmers, unknown 
and indescribable things. We know enough, how- 
ever, to handle it with care as well as with shovels, 
and if we cannot spread it thin in winter and break 
down the lumps tolerably fine, to let it lie in heaps 
until the next year. Sixty bushels to the acre isa 
good dressing if evenly applied, and half the quan- 
tity of oyster-shell lime answers about the same 
purpose. It is not at all worth while to put on too 
heavy dressings, lest the burning effect be observed. 
Lime must have vegetable matter to act upon in 
such soils as ours, and the quantities of each must 
bear some reasonable relation to one another. 
Vegetable Mold Prevents Leaching. 

Almost all thin soils are peculiarly subject to 
“leaching,” that is to having their goodness washed 
through them. The remedy is to make a soil full of 
fine mold. To this end the land must have a crop 
upon it all the time. A growing crop fills the soil 
with roots. The roots decompose and form mold. 
Red clover is pre-eminent as a mold-making and 
soil-making plant. Buckwheat is useful chiefly 
when it is plowed under. Corn sowed as for fod- 
der, being scattered in every third furrow when 
plowing, may be plowed under, or it may be cut 
and fed or cured; in either case it is beneficial. 
The roots and stubs make a great mass of mold in 
the soil, and where it is all made use of as a green 
manuring, the result is most satisfactory. Turnips 
cover the land quickly, and if plowed under are of 
marked benefit. In any event they prevent the 
growth of weeds, and as summer-fallowing is al- 
ways detrimental to such land, quick-growing 
green manure crops are our only resource, for by 
their use we work the soil, we kill the weeds, and 
improve the land, all at the same time and with 
little labor. 


“uo aa ——_—_—_——— 
Country Roads. 


cee ee 

The past winter has greatly enlarged the experi- 
ence of farmers, especially those in some of the 
western states as to the value of a good road. In 
many places farmers have been practically impris- 
oned. The barns and granaries have been full, but 
the farmers’ pockets have been empty, the freight 
cars are idle, and business stagnant because of the 
impossibility of moving a load of grain upon the 
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roads. Without roads a man is reduced almost to 
the condition of an uncivilized savage and is help- 
less. Yet it is not for want of money expended 
that the roads are thus useless. Many country 
roads have cost more in repairs the last ten years 
than would have built a good solid track passable 
at all seasons. Much of the fault lies in the poor 
material used, but more in the bad form and wrong 
direction given to them. Our whole road system 
is faulty from the foundation. The rectangular di- 
vision of the western country has influenced or 
forced the roads to take straight courses without 





Fig. 2.—ROUNDED ROAD-BED. 


respect to the character of the ground, and in other 
places the want of scientific engineering has led to 
the construction of roads wigout regard to keep- 
ing a proper leyel, and to maistain a direct course, 
they have been taken.over hills instead of around 
them, in forgetfulness of the fact. that in many 
cases the measured distance over a hill is as great as 
that around its base upon an exact level.. The time 
has now arrived when farmers cannot afford in the 





close competition with other industries to disregard 
the necessity of cheap roads, and a road that costs 
nothing, but cannot be used, is dearer than one that 
may cost $10,000 a mile, but permits two horses to 
draw 100 bushels of wheat to market upon any day 
in the year. In considering the question of roads 





Fig. 3.—IMPROVED ROAD-BED. 


there are five principal points involved: these are 
the direction, the slope, the cross-section, the ma- 
terial, end the surface. Unfortunately iu most 
cases we have made our road bed, and cannot help 
ourselves, but there are circumstances in which it 
would be cheaper to abandon the present roads and 
make new ones, than to repair the old ones. It is 
here that the help of scientific engineers should be 
sought, and the management of roads taken from 
incompetent and incapable men, and put into those 
of educated engineers. Here is the first and most 
necessary reform. As to the direction, it is not al- 
ways as regards roads that a straight line is the 
nearest distance between two points. In a hilly or 
rolling country, it may be actually shorter to go 
around a hill than to go over it, leaving out of view 
the saving in cost of hauling loads up the inclina- 
tion to be referred to, hence it is important to give 
such a direction to the road as shall keep it as near- 





Fig. 4.—ROAD ON HILL-SIDE. 


ly level as possible. A road 10 miles long, which is 
so curved that in no one place more than a quarter 
of a mile can be seen at once, will be only 150 yards 
longer than a perfectly straight one, and yet in such 
a road a hill might be avoided that would reduce 
the usefulness of the road one half, or double the 
cost of transportation over it, by destroying half 
the power of the horse to draw loads upon it. As 
to slope, it has been shown by repeated actual tests, 
that if a horse can draw 2,000 Ibs. on a level road, 
he can only draw 1,800 on a rise of 1 foot in 100; 
1,620 on one of 1 in 50; 1,440 on one of 1 in 40; 
1,000 on a rise of 1 in 25; 800 on one of 1 in 20, and 
500 lbs. ona slope of 1in 10. Thus, if 2 road rises 
1 foot in 25—considered a very easy hill, and a very 
frequent slope—one half the power of the horse is 
wasted; and when the slope is 1 foot in 10—a not 
unusual slope in hilly countries—three-quarters of 
the horse’s usefulness is lost. Let it be remem- 
bered that as when a chain has one weak link, its 
whole strength is only equal to that of the weak 
link, so a road which has but one hill of 1 foot rise 
in 25, is reduced in value one-half, or in other words 
renders it necessary to carry half loads, or employ 
double horse power over the whole of it, if that hill 
has to be passed over. Of course the length of the 
hill has something to do with this, for a horse may 
“spurt” fora short distance so as to double his 
force, but this can only be done on a very smooth 
road, and for less than 500 feet, without the risk of 
disabling or permanently injuring the animal. Few 
people are used to estimate slopes, and it will be 
useful to study the diagram, fig. 1, which gives 
the various slopes 1 in 10, a; 1 in 15, 0; 1 in 25, ¢; 
1 in 40, d. Upon the cross section of a road de- 
pends its durability and drainage. If it is too 
rounding, loaded wagons will tend to slide or 
work to the edges, and wear the surface rapidly, or 
the rain, flowing off too rapidly, will wash the sur- 
face into the side ditches. A rounded form, fig. 2, 
is bad, because when wagons are crowded from the 
ridge to the sides, where the slope is greater, the 
road is worn away by the sliding of the wheels, and 
as every driver keeps the center when he can, the 
road is worn there the most, ruts are there formed, 
water is held in the ruts, and the road is speedily in 
bad condition. A good cross section is shown at 
figure 8. In this the road slopes from the center 
equally upon each side, and one foot in 24 is abun- 
dant slope for a well made road ; this is equal to 1 
foot rise in 48 feet wide, or 6 inches in one 24 feet 





wide. When the road slopes in length, the side 
slope should be increased, so as to force the water 
towards fhe side ditches, and prevent its running 
down the road. When the hill is steep, and the 
road is upon the hill side, the form of the cross 
section should be as that shown at figure 4. Here 
there is but one slope, towards the hill, and but one 
ditch. This prevents washing, and all danger of 
sliding off the road in frosty weather when the sur- 
face may be icy. The water is taken from the ditch 
by culverts under the road, as shown by the 
dotted lines. This will do away with the absurd 
and worse than useless water-bers common to our 
unscientific roads. The ditch should be dammed 
so as to turn the current into the culverts, and 
these should be so frequent as to avoid risk from 
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CAUSED BY A STONE, 





Fig. 5.—ascent 


overflow. The material is perhaps the most impor- 
tant consideration of all. It is in this that the 
western roads almost wholly fail, and fail where 
there is every other element needed for the best of 
roads. Broken stone, crushed by machinery, and 
assorted by screens, is the best material ; trap or 
greenstone are the toughest and best rocks ; lime- 
stone comes next, and sandstone last of all. The 
manner of crushing and screening the stone was 
shown in the American Agriculturist, page 260, 1874. 
The breaker there represented is the Blake Stone 
Crusher. This excellent’ machine is well adapted 
to work a revolution in the character of our roads 
by cheaply providing the best of material from 
either quarried rock, or the boulders or “hard 
heads” from the fields. If it were in ordinary use, 
our country roads would be doubled in value at a 
saving of half the yearly cost of making repairs. 
Next in value to broken stone is coarse gravel. 
This material may be procured in many places 
where stone is not at hand, by sinking pits or exca- 
vating hill sides. By rolling this material firmly, a 
good solid bed may be made. When earth is the 
only material to be procured, much care in inaking 
and draining the road must be exercised, and at the 
best a poor road will result, though the bed may be 
improved by the addition of a heavy coat of sand. 
In no case should sods or the surface vegetable soil 
be used for a road-bed, and this should be removed 
down to the subsoil as the first preliminary opera- 
tion towards making a road. Neither should large 
stones be mixed with the material, or they will cer- 
tainly work to the surface to its great injury. The 
surface should be maintained in good condition, or 
the road will fail with great rapidity. A level road 
may be made as bad as a hilly one by leaving the 
surface uneven, or covered with loose stone. A 
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Fig. 6.—ASCENT CAUSED BY A HOLLOW. 


hollow in a road, or a loose stone over which a 
wagon wheel is forced to mount, may change the 
level surface into an inclination of one in ten, or 
even one in five. This is seen in figures 5 and 6, 
in which the dotted lines show the amount of rise 
over which the load has to be lifted. This is rare- 
ly thought of, or is unknown to those who are in 
charge of country roads, but costs the farmers 
thousands of dollars yearly in the aggregate, which, 
if it came in the shape of a tax, would be vigorous- 
ly resisted. Unfortunately we have space enough 
only to hint at the chief points of this subject, and 
to make a few general suggestions, Those who 
would pursue the subject in -detail, may do so 
profitably by reading ‘“‘A Manual of Road Making, 
by Dr. W. M. Gillespie,” which costs $2.50, and in” 
which the whole subject is treated of at length. 
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A Hay Spout for Horse Stables. 
—~<>--- 
Hay racks, which are elevated above the horse’s 





SPOUT FOR HAY. 


head, are both injurious and wasteful. Even the 
best hay is not free from dust, and some of this is 
8o acrid, and irritating to the bronchial tubes and 
lungs, when inhaled, as to cause the disease known 
as heaves ; the dust falls from such racks directly 
into the horse’s nostrils, and the animal cannot 
help inhaling it. In sucha rack the hay is breathed 
upon, and is picked over, much being then rejected 
and wasted, and left to fall upon the floor of the 
stall. - To avoid these troubles the hay may be 
passed down from the floor above by a spout, which 
is made slightly larger at the bottom than at the 
top, so that nothing can lodgein it. This is shown 
in the annexed engraving. The spout comes down 
at one corner of the stall to the manger, where 
there is a small opening at which the hay is ex- 
posed, ond from which the horse can draw a mouth- 
ful at atime. Until some is withdrawn no more 
hay will come down, and as the horse cannot pick 
and choose there is no waste. At the other end of 
the manger is the usual box for grain or cut feed. 
Wherg there is more than one stall, the spout may 
servefOi two. It should then be placed between the 
stalls, with an opening on each side for each horse. 








Convenient Butter Packages—Molds. 


——~o——_ 


The tendency of the fancy butter business is evi- 
dently towards such packages, and such a form of 
product as shall enable the retailer to deal it out to 
his customers in a neater and more presentable 
shape for the table, than has been possible hitherto. 
Quality is of course the first desideratum, but ap- 
pearance, with the majority of consumers, will have 
more weight than quality in déciding a purchase. 
Frequently, those dairymen who make a choice ar- 
ticle of butter, by reason of their instinctive neat- 
ness and better taste, 
send their product to 
market in very hand- 
some and attractive 
form. What the mar- 
ket wants is good but- 
ter, in such a shape 
= that it can be cut up 
= neatly into small pieces 
for the table. We have 
heretofore made many 
suggestions to this end, 
and have described and 
é illustrated many meth- 
= ods of putting up butter 
“Fig Bugis in attractive shapes. We 

a OF here illustrate another 
a : method, which will be 

mand useful and convenient, not only for the dairy- 
n and c er, but also for the retailer, upon 
m the difficult task of properly handling the 
rT most severely, when he is called to cut 























it up into pounds and half pounds for his custom- 
ers. The mold here illustrated consists of a box 
made with loose ends, and with sides which fall 
apart when required ; this is intended to make weil- 
formed cakes, of four or five pounds in weight, 
which may be divided into pounds or half pounds 
without weighing. 
sides hinged together, and figure 2 the mold with 
one end fitted on. 


A pound of butter is weighed and packed into the 
end of the mold by means of the stamps, one of 
which presses the side, and the other the top, the 
latter having the impression of the packer’s initials 
or trade-mark. Then another pound ‘is weighed 
and packed in the same manner, and so on until the 
mold is filled. In the packing, grooves are left in 
the butter, marking the divisions between the 
pounds, by which the retailer may cut it up into 
pieces of exact weight ; each of the pieces having 
been weighed previously to the packing. These 
grooves may be made by small, loose pieces of 
wood placed in the mold during the. packing, and 
by a permanent mark lengthwise of the mold. 
When the whole is packed, the mold is taken apart, 
and a cake of butter is left shaped as in figure 3. 
These may be set away to cool and harden, and 
afterwards wrapped in muslin cloths dipped in 
clear cold brine, and packed in a refrigerating box 
to be shipped to market. The box should be so 





Fig. 2.—THE MOLD WITH END AND STAMPS. 


arranged that the front may fall down when it is 
opened, and the shelves upon which the butter is 
packed be drawn out one by one; each layer of 


, cakes being placed 
#; upon a separate shelf. 
To keep the butter 


vi cool, ice chambers are 
= to be made at each 
= end of the box, and 
filled with a freezing 
mixture of pounded ice 
and salt, which will 
help to maintain a low 
temperature for a con- 
siderable time. Not 
more than 60 pounds 
should be packed in 
one box, or it will be too heavy for convenience 
and safety in handling it in transportation. 
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Hints and Helps for Farmers. 
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Fig. 3.—CAKE OF BUTTER. 
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The Construction of Culverts and Sluices, &c. 


In the northern states June is the most conveni- 
ent month for the making and repairing of roads, 
as farm work is less préssing than at other times in 
But there are some preliminary oper- 


the summer. 





Fig. 1.—cULVERT. 


ations that demand earlier attention—the most im- 
portant of which is to keep the water from leaving 


The ends are made to slip over | 
the sides into a groove, as shown in the engraving. | 














Figure 1 shows the bottom and | 








the side gutters and running upon, washing, and 
cutting up the roadway. 


A little attention to this 
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Fig. 2.—FOUNDATION OF BRIDGE. 


matter in spring will frequently save many hours’ 
labor at the annual repairing. Should the freshets 
loosen or misplace a plank, or otherwise render a 








bridge dangerous, it should be repaired at once. 

Along hill-sides, and at other points where small 
bridges are constructed, a rapid current of water 
soon washes away the soil about the foundation, 
making frequent repairing necessary, while if the 
work had been properly done at the first, it would 
not require attention for many years. For a small 
stream, that will flow through a tube 7 or 8 inches 
square, a conductor, as shown in figure 1, may be 
constructed, The planks a, a, are 2 in. thick, a foot 
or more wide, and 14 feet long, firmly nailed to- 
gether at the lower edge, and connected at the up- 
per edges by several strips of plank, d, of 2 feet or 
more in length. A V-shaped trench is then dug 
across the roadway, in which is placed the 3-sided 
box ; earth is firmly pressed under the sides, when 
plank are laid on, and the whole covered with earth 
as shown. This wooden conductor may incline at 
the rate of 1 foot in 6 if need be; owing to the 
smoothness of the water course it will not fill up 
and choke with sand, neither will the foundation 
be washed away. It will be found useful for cheap 
small bridges along sluggish streams. To prevent 
the walls of large bridges from injury by the wash- 
ing away of the foundation, planking may be used 
as shown in figure 2, The planks, c, should be firm- 
ly fitted between the walls of the culvert, and pro- 
ject at each end about 1 foot beyond them. At the 
upper end, a plank, }, rests upon the end of the 
bottom planks, and is pinned to the ground, or 








Fig. 5.—SIMPLE FLOOD-GATE, 


heavy stones placed upon each end to keep it in po- 
sition. Flagging, or paving the water courses of 
bridges with stone is economical, especially for 
rapidly running streams. 

In figure 3 is shown the manner of constructing 
a small culvert from split logs and poles. Figure 
4 illustrates the coustaaction of the upper part of a 
large culvert ; ¢, e, apeiplanks laid: upon the foun- 
dation walls; jf, are connecting planks placed 
about 2 feet apart; g, g, are quartered pieces of a 
log about 1 foot in diameter, which project below 
both the surface plank, and connecting plank, J, 
holding them firmly in position ; it also serves as @ 
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bumper for the wheels to strike instead of hit- 
ting the plank, as is usually the case. 
Flood Gates. 
At the point where fences span streams or tem- 
om ____ 
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Fig. 6.—HORIZONTAL FLOOD-GATE. 
porary water courses ; it is desirable to have some 
form of flood gate The simplest form is shown in 
figure 5, and is most valuable for streams 15 or 
more feet in width. A crotched stick or post is set 
at each edge of the stream. Into the sides of these 
are driven spikes or wooden pins, at an angle of 
about 40°, upon which rest one end of the rails, the 
other end of each rail being secured by rope or chain 
to the post; when the stream rises, and the rails 
are lifted from the pins, one end floats down the 
stream, the other being secured to the post, giving 
a clear passage for float-wood, ice, ete. 

A very simple form of self adjusting or horizon- 
tal flood gate, is shown in figure 6; this is intended 
more especially for small streams, spanned by 
board fences. Both ends of ascantling are rounded 
and fit into holes bored into posts; a slot made 
in one post will admit of ready removal; arms 
or floats are nailed or mortised into the top piece. 
It may be allowed to swing both ways, or only in 
the direction of the current. 

The gate in figure 7 combines all the good points 














; neat and good as one 




















Fig. 7.—SECTIONAL FLOOD-GATE. 


of the preceding, and has none of their defects ; 
it is also simple and durable. Very near the bed 
of the stream a connecting piece is. firmly mortised 
or pinned to the posts; in the upper side of this 
piece, holes are mortised from four to six inches 
long, one inch deep, one inch wide, and four inches 
apart, into these mortises, very loose fitting, short 
strips of boards are placed in an upright position, 
reaching within three inches of the fence board, to 
which each are separately fixed by wire loops. If 
it be desired that the passage shall be clear when 
the water reaches one foot in hight, floats made of 
three-cornered pieces of scantling, or short pieces 
of board, may be fastened to the suspended pieces, 
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Fig. 8.—STRUCTURE OF WHEELBARROW. 


by which they are lifted out of the mortises. 
When the water falls, the strips may be replaced. 


How to make a Wheelbarrow. 





For many purposes nothing can fill the nlace of 


the wheelbarrow, and yet few farmers own one, be- 
cause of the cost, which is from $3 for the rough 
unpainted railroad’ bar- 
row, up to $10 for those 
well ironed and highly 
finished. Farmers and 
others may make a sub- 
stantial wheelbarrow 
that will be quite as 


costing $5, at an outlay 
not exceeding $1.50. 
The side orhandle piece, 





Fig. 9.—WHEEL. 


| fig. 8, a, is made from well seasoned hardwood, 
| 2x38s in. square, and 4 ft. 10 in. long. 


One foot 
from the end, at 0, a mortise is made # x2 inches. 


| Into this is inserted a standard, to which is nailed 


the end-board, c, 14 in. high, and inclining back- 
wards about 2inches. At 2 ft, 6 in. from this mor- 
tise, another of the same size is made for the leg, 
which is 15 in. in length, and is braced as shown. 
The bottom-board is from 20 to 24 in. wide at its 
widest part, and 14 to 18 in. at its narrowest part, 





Fig. 10.—SELF-DUMPING CART. 


according to the size desired, and should be firmly 
attached to the frame. The loose side-boards are 
14 in. wide, and about 2 ft. 9 in. long; to these are 
nailed hardwood cleats, one-half in. thick, and 2 
in. wide, the one at d@ being 22, and the one at e 17 
in. long. Both these should fit into staples or iron 
bands attached to the leg jf, and frame a. At the 
upper end, near e, a hook is attached to the side- 
board, that hooks into a staple attached to end- 
piece. This will be found a more convenient and 
simpler method of firmly securing the side-boards, 
than by the old plan of long bolts, ete. In absence 
of a spoked wheel, a solid one may be made of 
some hard or tough wood, and should be 2 in. thick, 
and from 14 to 18 in. in diameter. For the axle a 
well seasoned hardwood piece, 2 in. square, and of 
the length desired, may be used; two inches of 
each end is reduced to one inch in diameter, as at 
g, figure 9. Upon each side, connecting the shaft 
to the side of wheel, braces are used and fastened 
with screws; use a light iron band for the tire. 
Such a wheelbarrow will carry 200 lbs. with case, and 
last a life-time if kept painted and carefully used. 
Self-Dumping One-Horse Cart. 

In figure 10is giyen the form of a home-made, 
self-dumping one-horse cart. For wheels those 
with three-inch tire are preferable, as they cut up 
the fields less than narrower ones. The axle should 
be of well-seasoned oak, maple, or hickory timber, 
of a sufficient thickness to round up six inches in 
diameter. In this are mortised two 2x 2i inch holes 
for the thills, into which are bolted or pinned the 
large ends of the thills. A strong box is made, 
about 4 ft. wide, from 6 to8 ft. long, and 1 ft. high; 
one end is made fast, the other, as it is commonly 
called, the tail-board, is removable, and may be 
hinged at the top at each end, and allowed to 
swing out at the bottom by unhooking it. Upon 
the under side of the 
box, midway between 
the ends, and near 
each side, is bolted or 
fastened with screws, 











the clasp, shown 
in figure 10. These 
irons shovld be 


strong, such as two 
inch wagon tire. The 
axle passes through 
these clasps, and 
they form the tilting hinges of the cart. The box 
is retained in a level position bya hook or catch 
upon the end of the box which engages with the 
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Vig. 13.—sHaFTs. 
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cross piece, h. An equally simple management for 
tilting is shown in figure 11. The thills are con- 
nected with the axle by two common iron hinges, 
The box is then firmly bolted to the axle, one 
side of which should be flattened for the pur- 
pose, and is connected with the cross bar, A, as in 
the plan first described. 
Combined Halter and Bridle. 

Figure 12 shows a cheap and desirable manner of 
converting a common halter into a bridle,-which 
will be found equally 
useful with a more cost- 
ly one to guide a team 
with safety about the 
farm, or on the road. 
Either straight or joint- 
ed bits may be attached 
by each side to a com- 
mon harness snap, &, 
which is inserted into 
the side ring, A, of the 
halter. When the bit 
is not used, one side is 
loosened from the snap, Fig. 12.—-manTER anp 
and the loosened end FREER, : 
snapped into the ring, B, which places it entirely 
out of the way, allowing the horse to eat, drink, or 
sleep, with freedom. A common leather or web- 
bing halter, without the ring at B, can be used. 
The form is quite immaterial, if it only has the side 
ring, A. Small straps about 7 in. long can be sub- 
stituted for snaps and need not be strong, as their 
office is to prevent the bits from falling out of the 
mouth. A couple of halters made in this way for 
field use, will be found far more convenient than 
the usual plan of changing halters for bridles and 
bridles for halters several times a day. 

———sul> <6 Oe 





The Transportation of Cattle by Sea. 


——_o— 
The importation of horses and cattle for breeding 
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Fig. 1.—vIEW OF STALLS. ~ 
purposes, as it is now conducted, is necessasily 
somewhat risky, and the animals, even under the 
most favorable circumstances, often suffer greatly 
during the voyage. This business has now reached 
considerable proportions, and some means for se- 
curing the comfort and safety of the valuable ani- 
mals brought hither, is very desirable. An effort 
to secure this has been made in the construction of 
stalls for use on ship-board, so arranged that in the 
roughest weather the animals may not be injured by 
being thrown violently about. The construction is 
shown in figure 1; the ground plan is given in figure2; 
the section or front in figure 3; the inside divisions 
in figure 4; and the outside of the pen at figure 5. 

The reference letters are the same for all the en- 
gravings. It will be seen that there are four stalls 
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—_—_— 
in one complete pen, which is formed with fixed or 
movable iron stanchions (A) at the corners ; thase 
at the head of the pen have movable clamps (B), 
with sockets, which carry a plank, (D), to which 
the feed-trough, (#), divided into compartments, 
is fitted. In each compartment is a trap for remov- 
ing surplus feed. Water troughs are also fitted in- 
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Fig. 2.—GROUND PLAN OF THE STALLS. 


to the feed troughs. An iron bar ((C) is fitted above 
the trough, to which the cattle are haltered ; the 
bar is raised sufficiently high to permit the animal 
to protrude its head and feed. Along the rear of 
the stalls is carried a strong rubber band (Z) 14 
inches wide, and firmly secured by clipping levers 
(J), which are fastened to the stanchions. The 
bands are tightened by means of a roller and 
ratchet, and furnish an elastic cushion against 
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Fig. 3.—SECTION OF THE STALL. 


which the cattle are easily received when the vessel 
rolls violently. At each side of the pen is a mova- 
ble plank (X), fixed to the stanchions (A, A), as 
shown in figure 5. There are also dividing planks 
(4%, figure 4), separating the stalls from each other; 
these are made of ash or other flexible timber. 
These planks are fastened to the rubber band by a 
metal piece, and a rod (1), which has a thread at 
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Fig. 4.—PARTITION BETWEEN THE STALLS. 


the lower end, and is turned by means of the eye 
at the upper end, and screwed into a hole which re- 
eeives it, thus tightly grasping the flexible band. 
The floor is battened diagonally, and a strip of rub- 
ber is fastened upon each batten, so that the ani- 
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. Fig. 5.—sme OF THE STALL. 


mal not only has a more secure footing, but if 
thrown down by the violent pitching of the vessel, 





falls upon the rubber strips, and is not bruised. 


For moving the animals into or out of their stalls, 
a box is provided, which runs upon wheels ; the 
animal being placed in this, is hoisted or lowered, 
as the case may be, and conveyed without handling 
to the pen; there is a door in the box through 
which, when it is opened, the cattle can enter their 
peas. This arrangement is described in the Veteri- 
nary Journal, and will at once commend itself to 
the notice of those who make a business of import- 
ing valuable live stock. 





Packing Eggs in a Barrel. 


—o— 


A great number of eggs are lost every year 
through imperfect packing. In fact, faulty, or in 
many cases dishonest packing are not confined to 
eggs alone, but seriously reduces the value of much 
of the produce sent to market. Those who have 
good articles to send for sale, and fail to pack them 
well, may lose one-half their value on this account 
alone. The salable value of a package of produce 
is measured by that of the poorest part of it; the 
good always has its value diminished by the bad ; 
but the bad article which may be with it is never 
raised in value by the good. If by poor packing 
any part is damaged, 
the whole is depreci- 
ated together; this 
is true to a greater 
extent with eggs than 
with almost anything 
else, because a badly 
packed barrel of eggs 
is a miserable thing 
to look at, and worse 
still, to handle, es- 
pecially when the 
weather is warm and 
a very few old nest 
eggs have been pack- 
ed with the good 
ones, which does 
sometimes happen in 
spite of care, though not when only glass nest 
eggs, which never spoil, are used. Sometime 
ago, in looking over the American Grocer, which 
often has hints about marketing produce of vari- 
ous kinds, we saw directions for packing eggs 
very similar to what we have already given several 
times, but as they were accompanied by a useful 
illustration, we here reproduce it. The engraving 
represents what should be the appearance of the 
inside of a well packed barrel of eggs. The barrel 
should be a good one, clean, strong, and well 
hooped. At the bottom is placed 3 inches in depth 
of clean, dry, sweet rye or wheat straw cut in a 
fodder cutter into chaff not over half an inch in 
length. Upon this the first layer of eggs is placed 
on their sides, near together, but not touching. 
Some of the cut chaff is then scattered over the 
eggs, so that it falls between them and fills the 
spaces. Then one inch in depth of chaff is laid 
upon ther, and another layer of eggs placed 
upon it. The number of eggs in each layer is 
shown by the figures at the side of the barrel—an 
ordinary sized flour barrel. The barrel will hold 70 
dozen. It is not well tocrowd more than this into 
abarrel. The chaff and eggs are placed in alternate 
layers in this way until the barrel is one-third full, 
when a piece of board is laid upon the chaff and 
pressed down carefully to make the mass solid. 
This is done again when the barrel is two-thirds 
full, and it is then shaken gently to settle the con- 
tents. When the last layer is packed, it is covered 
with three inches of chaff, which should project an 
inch or more above the chine of the barrel. When 
the head is pressed down steadily and slowly into 
its place with some shaking of the barrel, the eggs 
will be held so firmly that no shaking they may re- 
ceive in the course of their journey will loosen 
them, and a severe jar will not break any of them. 
When they arrive at their destination they will be 
in good order, and bring the highest price, having 
cost no more to pack, except a little extra trouble, 
than the poorest barrel that may come to market, 
Musty or damp straw, or poor grain, will give a 
scent and flavor to the eggs which will injure them, 





EGGS PACKED IN BARREL. 








notwithstanding it is generally supposed that an 
egg shell is impervious to such influence. Cut 
wheat or oat straw is the best packing, wheat, rye, 
or oat chaff is the next; good sound oats is a good 
but expensive packing ; hay is very poor material, 
and buckwheat bran the worst, as it so readily 
heats. When the barrel is packed the number of 
eggs in it should be plainly marked upon the head, 
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RysDYK’s HAMBLETONIAN.—One of the most 
noted, and perhaps. the most useful horse of the 
present century, has recently ended his career. 
This is the stallion so long and well know as Rys- 
dyk’s Hambletonian. He was the sire of more than 
1,500 valuable horses, many of which have been 
used in the stud, aud thus helped to extend the 
beneficial influence of the blood of their sire. He 
was foaled in 1849, near Chester, Orange Co., N. Y., 
and when five weeks old was purchased by Mr. W. 
M. Rysdyk, with his dam, for $125. Since then he 
has not changed owners, excepting to become the 
property of Mrs. Rysdyk, who owned him at the 
time of his death. He was thus 27 years old, and 
has been used as a sire for 25 years. His direct 
earnings have been about $450,000, but the value in 
money that he has added to the stock of the coun- 
try, cannot be estimated at less than several mil- 
lions, besides perpetuating an influence for good, 
the value of which cannot be estimated. He was 
closely in-bred, and thus becomes a powerful ex- 
ample for those who favor close breeding. The 
skin of the dead horse is to be stuffed and present- 
ed to the Central Park Museum. 
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A Japanese Timber Splice. 
ilies 


The artizans of China and Japan have long been 
known as adepts in the art of constructing mechan- 
ical puzzles. Something like one of the intricate 
Chinese puzzles, which are so difficult to put to- 
gether, is the building erected on the Centennial 
Exhibition Grounds, at Philadelphia, by the 
Japanese Government. This building is of wood, 
and is framed together in such a way that there is 
not a nail or a screw about it. The joints are mor- 
tises and tenons, or dovetails, which fit together 
with the greatest accuracy and firmness. As a 
specimen of the ingenuity and beauty of the fram- 
ing, and as an example of mechanical art, which 
may be turned to our own benefit, we give engrav- 














Fig. 1.—PARTS OF SPLICE. 


ings showing the manner in which the sills of 
this building are spliced. Figure 1 shows the upper 
and lower part of the splice. It is seen that the 
ends of the splice are a sort of mortise and tenon, 
which are brought together by means of wedges 
driven into a space at the center of the splice, 
and are afterwards held in their places by a 
neatly fitted key. (See fig. 2.) There isa tongue 
and groove running along each half of the timber, 
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Fig. 2.—THE SPLICE TOGETHER. 


the whole length of the splice, except at the space 
left for the key-seat, which prevents side move- 
ment. A beam or sill, thus spliced and keyed, can 
not be separated without removing the key, and if 
the splice is accurately laid out and worked, the 
joint goes together with a sliding fit, with the great- 
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est ease. The framing and construction of this 
building, will be a very interesting study for those 
mechanics who may visit the Exhibition. 





Decrease of Population in our Farm- 
ing Counties—Farmers’ Prospects. 


—_—~<—- 
The State Census in New York shows that there 
has been a decrease of population in ten of its ag- 
ricultural counties in the last five years, amounting 
to 6,177. All the counties having a large city, ex- 
cept Jefferson, show a decided increase, which re- 
veals the fact that the tendency of our population 
is more and more toward cities. All the increase 
of the state in the Jast five years, which amounts to 
$22,000, has been in cities and villages. This ten- 
dency has been marked in New England for the last 
fifty years, and is destined to go on in the future. 
Nothing can be more certain than that in the older 
states the consumers of agricultural products are 
rapidly increasing, while the farming population is 
decreasing, or barely holds its own. It follows 
from this that farm products must increase in value. 
The demand for them grows faster than the supply. 
Within fifty years the price of many of these prod- 
ucts has doubled, and some of them quadrupled. 
Veal and mutton were thought to be well sold at 
4 and 5 cents a pound, cheese at 6 cents, eggs at 10, 
butter at 124, poultry at 10, and beef and pork at 5 
or 6 cents. Animal products are, without doubt, 
destined to advance in price still further. If prices 
go up as consumers multiply, farming must pay 
better in the future than it hasin the past. The 
young men, who, during our centennial year, will 
make up their minds as to their business in life, 
should take these facts into consideration. There 
is to be a harder struggle for bread and the com- 
forts of life, in the large cities, where consumers 
are so rapidly multiplying. Labor will not be so 
well rewarded there. All farm products will be in 
greater demand, and will bear higher prices, while 
the cost of production will not be materially in- 
creased. The comforts of life have greatly im- 
proved in our farming districts, and in most of 
them in the older states, the style of living is muck 
above that of laboring people in cities. To those 
who stick by the farm, and cultivate the paternal 
acres, the future promises an abundant reward. 
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The Produce Commission Business—Fruit 


Dealers, 
BY C. W. IDELL. 
pee ee 

[The produce commission business, especially that 
devoted to fruits, is one about which we have many 
inquiries. There is probably no business in which 
the relations of the parties concerned —the consign- 
ors and consignees—are Jess understood. There 
are abundant sources of dissatisfaction on both 
sides ; the producer may think he has put up his 
fruit in the best manner, but it arrives at the market 
in a damaged condition, and the returns are small ; 
a neighbor may have received on Tuesday, profita- 
ble returns, while one who ships his fruit on Wed- 
nesday, and it arrives when there is a “glut” in 
the market, finds that his fruit has sold at half the 
price of the other, and at once suspects fraud on 
the part of the dealer. These troubles occur when 
everything is fairly conducted, and are inseparable 
from the nature of the business. The following 
general view of the trade, setting forth some pecu- 
liarities connected with it, concerns évery fruit- 
grower, as raising the fruit is of little avail unless 
it is properly sold. It has been written at our re- 
quest by Mr. C. W. Idell, No. 227 Washington St., 
N. Y., who is one of our oldest fruit commission 
dealers, and from whom we may expect other arti- 
cles relating to the business. Ep]. 

In every large city there are to be found commis- 
sion merchants whose character for responsibility 
and promptness is so well known that it is never 
questioned by those who consign to them. When 
another dealer makes application to fruit growers for 
eonsignments, the idea does not enter their minds to 
make inquiry into the character and responsibility 








of the new applicants ; their dealings with the 
one they have heretofore trusted have been so sat- 
isfactory, that, thinking all others equally honest, 
they ship to the new men simply because they have 
been solicited to do so. 

Perhaps no line of business, in large cities, is so 
filled up with persons who have neither the ex- 
perience or means to do what they promise, as the 
fruit commission business. 

The reasons for this state of affairs are very ob- 
vious. One is, that many suppose that little or no 
capital is needed to carry on a commission busi- 
ness. As to this point, it is safe to say that fifty 
per cent of the commission dealers are the sons of 
farmers, who, without any mercantile experience, 
conceive the idea of becoming commission mer- 
chants; they count upon the well-known character 
of their parents, who can and do influence their 
neighbors to aid them by sending them consign- 
ments of fruits. When these persons begin, they 
fully intend to keep all the promises they make, 
and do so as far as they are able ; but being entirely 
unused to the business, they are not aware of the 
risk they must run, or the expenses that must be 
met before they can turn these consignments into 
cash and pay the consignors. Moreover, they are 
not aware that there is a class of buyers who are 
constantly on the watch for beginners who do not 
know them; these buyers purchase freely, where 
a new comer will trust them, but they are very sure 
to defraud him out ofthe payment. Itis a custom 
among the commission dealers to sell to good par- 
ties, and collect the bills at the close of the week. 
These dishonest buyers also claim this short credit, 
and if they succeed in obtaining it, often ruin 
young firms who trust them. Many instances have 
occurred where young commission dealers were 
daily defrauded out of a large portion of their 
sales, nor did they realize it until they came to 
settle with their consignors, when they discovered 
they were short of funds with which to square ac- 
counts. No doubt these merchants were honest in 
their intentions, but they did not know how to 
control the business intrusted to their care, yet 
their creditors suffered the loss of their money 
just as much asif there had been intentional fraud ; 
not having a sufficient amount of capital to meet 
the demands of their creditors, they have been 
compelled to hear themselves branded as dishonest. 

It is probable that the majority of those who 
fail, do so from the want of a moderate amount of 
capital with which to sustain themselves until they 
could acquire the necessary experience to succeed. 
Unfortunately there are some who carry on a thor- 
ough, systematically, fraudulent business, but 
these men do not fail so readily, for they are a 
shrewd set, and can make more money by contin- 
uing than by failing; should they fail, that would 
end their opportunities for defrauding, but by con- 

tinuing in business, and employing numerous 
agents, or drummers, they succeed in getting a 
large run of trade, and make money. 

It is a singular fact, that farmers and other grow- 
ers will often ship their crops to dealers of whom 
they know nothing, nor do they take the trouble to 
inquire in regard to them. Yet were these same 
persons to ask for a loan of $25, they would not 
lend it until they had made the strict inquiry as 
to the applicant’s responsibility. If growers would 
make proper inquiry as to the dealer before they 
shipped their fruit, there would not be so much 
money lost by them as at present. They would 
find that many of the so-called commission mer- 
chants had no fixed location, but were running 
about the country, misrepresenting themselves, in 
order to obtain consignments. It is surprising to 
what extent these men really succeed in procuring 
consignments from growers who make no inquiry 
in regard to them. Such is the effect of personal 
application by a persuasive man, that in some in- 
stances, growers who were cautioned about ship- 
ping to these persons, have refused to believe 
them dishonest, and were convinced only when 
they were cheated out of their consignments. 
When this happens they are quite ready to assail, 
not only the men who defrauded them, but to set 
down all in the commission business as frauds. 
There is one thing in regard to these irresponsi- 





ble dealers that growers do not think of, that is, 
that they are themselves responsible for their exist- 
ence. This may seem improbable, but: it must be 
remembered that these men are wholly dependent 
upon the distant grower for supplies, as the city 
dealers, knowing their characters, will not trust 
them for a single dollar. Did farmers also refuse 
to trust them, they would be driven out of the 
business, Let growers observe one simple ruleand 
they will be.safe from all loss by fraud. If you do 
not know a dealer, do not ship to him until you as- 
certain that he is responsible. If a man is trust- 
worthy, you can soon find it out, and there is no 
necessity to run a risk simply because solicited to 
doso. If he’wants your crops, let him furnish you 
with hisreferences. The old adage that “‘ an ounce 
of prevention is better than a pound of cure,” is a 
very good one in this case; while the prevention 
is an easy one, the cure is very difficult, and it 
is a poor offset to the loss of your money to turn 
and denounce him, when you are aware that you 
alone are to blame for trusting a person of whom 
you know nothing. It may be well to suggest to 
young men desirous of becoming commission mer- 
chants, that they first hire with some good ‘house 
until they have learned the business, and feel 
capable of carrying it on themselves, or, if they 
have capital, they may arrange to become a junior 
partner in some established firm. 
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Growine Rare SEED IN Wisconsin.—A corres- 
pondent from Wisconsin, states that he raised last 
season, 44 acres of rape seed, which yielded 30 
bushels of seed, worth .$1.65 a bushel. He sewed 
in the middle of June, at the rate of 4 quarts of 
seed per acre, and cut the crop before it was quite 
ripe, with a self-raking reaper. It lay upon the 
field until dry, was then hauled in a wagon rack 
over a tight box, and covered with cloths, to save 
the seed which shelled easily. The seed was 
thrashed upon a bare barn floor, by treading with 
horses....The yield would probably have been bet- 
tered by using double the quantity of seed, and by 
manuring. Rape is a crop that needs a rich soil. 








TRANSPLANTING EVERGREENS.—Each spring there 
come numerous inquiries about transplanting ever- 
greens, and many think success depends upon 
choosing exactly the proper time. In our experi- 
ence we have not found the when so important as 
the how, having removed the trees in the fall, and 
early and late in the spring. If one can have his 
choice of times, no doubt that the period when the 
swelling of the buds shows that vegetation is active 
would be preferable, but we have succeeded with 
much earlier and much later planting. The one 
great and all essential point is to keep the roots 
from becoming dry. If these are dry, send the 
tree to the brush-heap, as that will be its ultimate 
destination. If the trees are to be brought from 
no great distance, a dull day can be waited for, 
otherwise the roots must be packed in wet moss, 
be puddled, or some protection given them; they 
had better be kept soaking wet than to dry at all. 
Some ask what manure to use. Probably guano 
would kill them the quickest, but fresh stable ma- 
nure will be pretty sure.—Never manure an ever- 
green at planting. When well established, well 
decomposed manure will be of use. The top af- 
fords such an obstacle to the wind that all trees 
over two or three feet high should be staked. 


BAREFOOT OR SHOD.—The relation between the 
well clad feet and valuable labor of one man, and 
the bare feet and carelessness or indolence of 
another, is something worth considering. A care 
ful, tidy, neatly dressed workman, is generally 
careful of the animals he tends, and neat and quick 
about his work, while a slovenly dressed man is 
too apt to be careless or idle, or smoke in the barn 
when the employer is absent. In Vienna, at the 
Exposition of 1873, 12 to 20 cents more a day, was 
regularly given to workmen who wore leather shoes, 
than to those who wore heavy wooden clogs or went 
barefoot. Every person who has employed many 
laborers, can readily understand the reason for this.. 
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Sheep-Shearing in California. 

The method of shearing the large flocks 
which are kept in parts of California is worthy 
of the special attention of those who own many 
sheep in otlier parts of the country, and is not 
without interest to those who raise even a few 
sheep. In California the wool is clipped from 
the sheep twice every year, and usually in May 
and September. This is done for two reasons: 
the health of the sheep is improved by it, and 
the fall clip is worth more than the spring clip, 
it being freer from burs, which reduce the value 
of the whole fleece. The lambs are also shorn 
in the fall. The clipping time is a busy one 
and occupies a month on the larger ranches, 
such as the Tejon ranche, where many thou- 
sand sheep are kept. The alrangements upon 
this estate for shearing are similar to those of 
other large establishments, and the description 
here given will be understood by reference to 
the engraving, in which the whole operation 
in its several details is illustrated. The shear- 
ers at Tejon (pronounced 7¢hone) are Indians 
and Mexicans, who are very expert, and can clip 
on the average 90 head per day each. The 
‘sheép are gathered near the shearing pens and 
_ floor; and 3,000 or 4,000 of them are penned in 
the enclosure _— at the upper right-hand 
engraving; from this they are driven, 
0 or 8 ui nt a ‘time, into the smaller pen 








in front of it. From this smaller pen the sheep 
pass through a gate-way into the passage, and the 
smaller pens connected with it to the left, and 
in front of this row of smaller pens, is the shear- 
ing floor. The shearers take the sheep, one at 
a time, from these small pens, and after remov- 
ing the fleeces, turn them loose, when they go 
back to the pens again. This is continued until 
all the sheep in the pens are shorn, when the 
gate at the further end of the passage on the 
left is opened, and the shorn sheep allowed 
to escape into the large pen at the left of 
the rear. As each fleece is shorn, the shearer 
brings it to one of the tables in front, where it 
is taken and examined by one of the foremen, 
who hands to the shearer in exchange a tin 
check stamped with the owner’s name. At the 
close of the day these checks are redeemed at 
the rate agreed upon, which is generally about 
six cents for each fleece. The foreman hands 
the fleece to a man at one of the wool tables on 
either hand, who ties it up with twine into a 
compact bundle. As soon as the fleeces are 
tied up, they are tossed to the men on the plat- 
form, who pack them away in the wool sacks. 
These are suspended in the platform through a 
round trap-hole by means of an iron ring a 
little larger than the hole, and to which the 
open end of the sack is sewn. When the sack 
is full it is dropped on to a gangway below, 
where it is closed up and wheeled out upon a 
truck to the platform scales, weighed, and 
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marked with the weight, and the name of the 
owner. The bales are then ready for shipment 
to market. The whole cost of shearing in this: 
manner is about 10 cents per fleece. 





Ore — 
Our Native Coral-Plant. 


ween! 

The Brazilian Coral-Plant is not rare in con- 
servatories, and is often planted out in gardens, 
where its large clusters of crimson flowers 
make a brilliant show. Thisis Hrythrina Cris- 
ta-galli, and is generally sold by florists under 
that name or as the Coral Plant. It is easily 
managed, by keeping its big chump of a stem 
in a dry cellar in winter, and setting it out in 
the spring, as one would a dahlia root. There 
are several other Erythrinas (the name being 
from the Greek word for red), one of which is 
found in this country from North Carolina 
southward. Probably every one recollects his 
first meeting with a striking plant, and though 
we have seen this many times since, its ac- 


| quaintance was first made under peculiar sur- 


roundings. Twenty-five years ago this month 
the writer was going down through the state 
of Sonora, Mexico, in charge of a government 
train; we traveled along very smoothly until we 
came to what is known as Gaudaloupe Pass, 
where one could look down on a sea of moun- 
tain tops, and down which our wagons had to 
go. The descent was about 1,000 feet, and for 
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a good part of it the mules were taken out and 
the wagons let down by hand. Perhaps wag- 
ons have been taken down more difficult defiles, 
for it can hardly be called a road, but we 
have never seen it done. While all this 
hard work was going on, our eye caught sight 
of a large patch of the most brilliant scarlet at 


one side of our path, and part way down the 
ravine, and there was never anything more tan- 
taiizing ; here below were plants we did not 
know, and above, were mules and their Mexican 
drivers, and wagons, that we knew only too 
well. At length the last wagon had been 
lowered, and the tempting plants could be vis- 
ited without neglect of duty. Here wasa sight 
than which we have rarely seen one more bril- 
liant. A patch several feet across of what we 
knew to be a coral plant, but could hardly 
think it the same as that of the Atlantic and 
Gulf states, so far inland. Still it proved to be 
the same as that, which is Hrythrina herbacea. 
It has a large thick root or underground stem ; 
the stems, 2 to 4 feet high, and two sorts, one 
bearing leaves only, and the others only flow- 
ers, or with a very few leaves. The leaves are 
compound, having three divisions or leaflets, 
which are somewhat triangular egg-shaped, and 
sometimes lobed at the base; the stems and 
leaf-stalks are prickly. The flowering stems 
bear a raceme one or two feet long, of narrow 
flowers which are about two inches long. The 
structure of the flower shows that the plant 
belongs to the pea family, but here the con- 
spicuous petal or standard, which in the pea 
stands erect, is horizontal and folds over 
the other parts of the flower, and is of a 
deep and showy scarlet. The several seeded 





-—(Lrythrina herbacea.) 








pod is much constricted between the seeds, 
which are about the size of the common 
bean, and of a bright scarlet. ‘These brilliant 
seeds are often picked up by travelers in Flor- 
ida and other southern States, and they are fre- 
quently sent to us for a name. This coral 
plant will probably prove hardy far north of 





its native localities, as the stems die down in 
the fall, and the rootis protected under ground. 
Plants in our garden near New York, survived 
the severe winter of 1874 and 1875, and we 
trust that they may come out all right this 
spring. Should it prove, as now appears likely, 
har@y, it will bea vIued addition to our borders. 


Perennial Candytufts—The Gibraltar. 


te 

The common annual Candytuft is a very 
pretty and useful plant; it comes into bloom 
very soon from the seed, and by sowing for 
succession, its clusters of white flowers, of a 
very convenient form and size for bouquets, 
may be had all through the season, and those 
who have a greenhouse can keep up a supply 
nearly all the year. Annual candytufts are 
very common in gardens; the perennial ones 
are not so; yet the perennial species are much 
finer. But let us first say that these plants, 
both anntals and perennials, belong to the 
genus Iberis, the first cultivated species having 
been introduced into England nearly 300 years 
ago from Iberia, the country we now Call Spain ; 
those who look carefully at the flowers will see 
that they are much like those of the pepper- 
grass, radish and mustard, and that the plant 
belongs to the Cruc‘fere, or Mustard Family ; 














the name Candytuft was given because one of 
those first cultivated was brought from the isle 
of Candia, or Crete, and, having its flowers in 
tufts, it was called Candia-tuft, which: very 
easily became Candytuft, We said that the 
perennials were finer, because they have more 
substance to the usually pure white flowers, 
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THE GIBRALTAR PERENNIAL CANDYTUFT, 


The perennial, or Evergreen Candytuft is keps 
by most florists; it is.a low, shrubby plant, 
perfectly hardy, with narrow, evergreen leaves, 
and covers itself in May with a sheet of the 
whitest bloom. A small plant set out in the bor- 
der will soon spread and make a large clump, 
which may be multifflied by division or by cut- 
tings. Those who can not readily get the plants 
should sow seeds, Here our advice will not 
be followed ; amateur gardeners can not think of 
such a thing as sowing seeds and then! wait a 
whole year for the plants to bloom, They 
must have results right off, and can hardly wait 
for the seeds to germinate, so impatient are 
they. Buta twelve-month! That is not to be 
thought of. The consequence is they deprive 
themselves of many of the most charming gar- 
den, plants, and content themselves with an- 
nuals and bedding plants, neither of which last 
beyond the current season. Still we hope, by 
setting forth again and again the excellence of 
perennials, to induce some to make a trial of 
them, and the Evergreen Candytuft isa good 
one to begin with. Gardeners take up the 
plants in the fall, pot them, and after they have 
had a rest, force them in a greenhouse for a 
supply of winter flowers. While this is an ex- 
cellent plant, it is not the best of the perennial 
candytufts. The finest of all is the Gibraltar 
Candytuft (Jberis Gibraltarica), which seems as 
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yet to be scarce. We do not often call atten- 
tion to plants which cannot be readily obtain- 
ed, unless, as in this case, we wish to stir up 
the dealers, as we have found that florists and 
seedsmen are very sure to get a plant which 
their customers call for. The engraving 
gives a flowering stem of the natural size; the 
leaves are broader than in the other; the in- 
dividual flowers are much larger than in any 
other, while the cluster is very compact, and 
does not become ragged as the seed-pods begin 
to form ; the flowers are white, and often, espe- 
cially when they have been in bloom for some 
days, become tinged with rose or lilac. The 
French writers say that it should be covered 
during the winter, but it has proved quite hardy 
with us even in the severe winter of 1874-5. 
It continues im flower longer than the other 
perennial species, of which there are two or 
three not. here mentioned, as it throws up 
side-shoots which prolong the bloom. 


EO 
How Flowers are Fertilized. 


BY PROF. ASA GRAY. 
—_~—. 


ARTICLE IV—HOUSTONIA AND PARTRIDGE-BERRY. 
Among spring flowers many are more conspicu- 
ous, but few more welcome than the modest little 
Houstonia cerulea, with its tiny blue and white stars 

_ thickly sprinkled among the earliest green of all 
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FLOWERS OF THE HOUSTONIA. 


Figs. 1 and 8, Long stamens.—Figs. 2 and 4, Long styles.— 


Figs. 3 and 4, Enlarged and laid open. 


our moist pastures. They iast, too, until summer 
is fairly begun. The French Canadians call them 
Bluets, but in the States they do not appear ever to 
have-got any one well-recognized popular name, to 
which they have a clear title. ‘‘ Jnnocence’’ is one 
which they may share with many a simple flower. 
“ Eyebright” is not bad, but it belongs to a very 
different blossom, which is rare in this country. 
Biuets is an importation, but. is coming into use, 
and is preferable to the others. But Houstonia 
itself makes as nice a common name as Mag- 
nolia, It commemorates Dr. Houston, an English 
surgeon and botanist, who studied under Boerhaave 
at Leyden, came to the colonies nearly 150 years 
ago, probably collected this little plant in Virginia, 
and died soon after in Jamaica. Blue Houstonia is 
not always a very good name, for the blue, while 
sometimes very distinct, is sodelicate that under the 
garish sun it very commonly fades at once into white. 

We long ago noticed something odd about these 
flowers. They are perfect, that is, have both sta- 
mens and pistils, but they look as if they were not. 
In one clump the eye of every flower shows the tip 
of four anthers ; in another clump every one shows 
__ in thesame place a pair of stigmas and no anthers. 
One would say these plants are male and female, 
_ but both have an ovary under the calyx, which sets 


__ few seeds ; and, on splitting open the tube of the 


a, We may find in each, hidden out of sight, 
: seemed tolack. Figure 1 represents 
‘One dd oped rs with high stamens; figure 3, the 





flower ; figure 4, the same, laid open and enlarged, 
shows the four low stamens, at about the same 
hight as the stigmas of the other flower. We call 
this dimorphism, which is a convenient Greek-Eng- 


lish way of saying that the blossoms, though per- 
fect, are of two kinds. 

But what is the meaning of it? At first we fan- 
cied that such flowers were on the way to becom- 
ing unisexual ; that is, we thought it likely that one 
sort was going to lose its pistil, and the other sort 
its stamens. And, indeed, now since we know that 
“Nature abhors close fertilization,” this supposi- 
tion might not be very unlikely. But inspection 
proved that one sort was as fertile as the other. 

For the real explanation we had to wait for Mr. 
Darwin, who, applying this principle (which he re- 
ceived from that prince of scientific horticulturists, 











open and enlarged, shows the short style 
‘stigmas. Figure 2 represents a long-styled 


Andrew Knight) to a similar case, that of the prim- 
roses, saw at once into the whole meaning of 
the thing. The gardeners had seen this ar- 
rangement for years and years, in the com- 
mon English Primrose, and called one sort 
pin-eyed, and the other thrum-eyed blossoms ; 
but Darwin first saw through it. Consider, 
that if our plants are to be of separate sexes, 
half of them can bear no seed; while, if 
we can make sure that hermaphrodite flowers 
shall reciprocally cross-fertilize, all may be 
fertile, and yet the whole advantage of sepa- 
rate sexes be secured. Now this dimorphism 
is just a contrivance for securing that. Fig- 
ures 1 to 4 illustrate the structure in Hous- 
tonia. Before explaining the operation, let 
us look at another case of it in an equally 
pretty wild flower of a larger size, viz: in 
Mitchella repens, or Partridge-Berry, of which 
two branches are shown in figure 5. Besides 
the size and greater conspicuousness of the 
parts, the Partridge Berry, coming later into 
blossom, may be examined by our readers after the 
Houstonia has passed by, which may be the case 
in some parts of the country before this number 
comes to hand. 

The Partridge-Berry grows in woods, preferring 
much shade, and is found all the way from Canada 
to Florida, in the former coming into bloom in 





Fig. 7. 


Fig. 6. 

Fig. 6, Long stamen, Fig. %, long style flower of Partridge- 
Berry enlarged and laid open. 

July, in the latter in April. Every youngster 

knows that a Partridge-Berry has two eyes, while a 

Wintergreen-Berry has only one. The explanation 

of this appears when we go back to the blossom ; 








for here we see a pair of flowers for each berry, go 
that the berry actually consists of two grown into 
one. This isa peculiarity of the Partridge-Berry ; 
but what we are now considering is the two kinds 
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Ke hae. 


Fig. 5.—BRANCHES OF PARTRIDGE-BERRY OF THE NATURAL SIZE. 


of blossom, after the fashion of Houstonia. Our 
two plants in figure 5 would never be found ‘in the 
same patch ; for all that have come from the same 
seed are alike. The right-hand flowers have the 
four stamens on rather slender filaments, hung 
over the orifice of the corolla at considerable 
hight; the left-hand flowers have their four hairy 
stigmas—admirable pollen-catchers—raised on the 
slender style to the very same hight. Both have 
the counterpart organs lower down in the tube, 
within reach, though not in sight. To see them 
we have only to split down and spread open the 
corollas, as in figures 6 and 7, enlarged views, one 
of a long-stamened and short-styled, the other of 
a long-styled and short-stamened blossom. “These 
little blossoms are most pleasantly sweet-scented, 
and therefore attractive to insects from a distance, 
and they are showy enough to attract the eye. 

This is the structure; now for the operation. 
When any flying insect, feeding by a proboscis 
or long tongue, dips this to the bottom of a 
Partridge-Berry flower, it will be likely at the same 
time to smear its face with the pollen of the high- 
anther sort, and to wipe it off on the hairy stigmas 
of the long-styled sort, and so fertilize one by the 
other. But in the very act of thus fertilizing the 
high stigmas, its proboscis will be drawn back and 
forth through the cluster of its four anthers, hud- 
dled together in the mouth of the tube, and the pol- 
len sticking to it will be conveyed in due course to 
the next blossom of the high-stamened and short- 
styled sort, and be wiped off upon the hairy stigmas 
of that flower as it is thrust in and withdrawn. And so 
as the insect roves from flower to flower, and clump 
to clump, it must regularly fertilize the low stig- 
mas with pollen from the low stamens, and the 
high stigmas with the pollen of the high stamens. 
It is just the same in Houwstonia, only the work is 
done by smaller insects. Here, then, is a beautiful 
illustration of ‘‘ the economy of Nature.’’ All the 
advantages of two sexes are fully secured, as 
fully as in the willow trees with which the bees 
are busy overhead, while smaller insects are attend- 
ing to the Houstonias: but in the willows half the 
plants are sterile, or staminate only, and bear no 
seeds, while here every one is fertile. Dimorphism 
isan arrangement through which flowers, by allur- 
ing insects to serve them, double their fertility. 
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Gardening as a Business—How to Begin. 


BY PETER HENDERSON. 
—_—~<— 

In response to continued inquiries from those 
who wish to engage in gardening as a business, I 
propose to write out briefly, yet comprehensively, 
such advice and instruction as my long experience, 
together with my intercourse and correspondence 
with hundreds engaged in the various branches of 
gardening enable me to give. I find that the 
persons who desire to begin gardening as a busi- 
ness, are generally such as have had their tastes 
turned in that direction by being amateur cultiva- 
tors. Their gratuitous distributions of slips, seeds, 
or roots, to sometimes not over-grateful recipients, 
starts the idea “that what is not worth paying for 
is not worth having,” is as true of garden products 
as of other things, and that they had better sell 
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than give. As selling means business, the question 
thea is, how to best begin the business to make it 
pay. My advice to all such inquirers is, to keep 
away from large cities, unless they have a large 
capital and a thorough practical knowledge of the 
business. The beginner with limited means and 
more limited knowledge of the business, would be 
quite unable to compete with those who have been 
long established, and such are to be found in nearly 
all cities of 100,000 inhabitants, or over. On the 
other hand, in cities of 5,000, 10,000, 15,000, or 
20,000 inhabitants, the business may be begun, and 
profitably carried on with but littie capital and a 
moderate amount of knowledge at starting. How 
to start is the all important question. In my works 
on commercial gardening—“ Gardening for Profit,” 
and “Practical Floriculture,”—I have separately, 
in the departments of market and flower garden- 
ing, given advice on the culture of vegetables and 
flowers as separate and distinct branches of busi- 
ness. Further experience has led me to believe 
that it would often be of great advantage to the 
beginner in small towns, to undertake the cultiva- 
tion of small fruits, flowers, and vegetables com- 
bined. In a town of say 5,000 inhabitants, the 
profits from the sale of flowers alone, would hardly 
be enough to warrant a beginning, while an acre 
or two of well grown fruits or vegetables in addi- 
tion, would make quite a respectable business. We 
will suppose then that a frugal man, able and will- 
ing to work hard, has a capital of $1,500 to $2,000; 
let him select not more than two acres, either on a 
lease of say 10 years, or by purchase, as near to the 
business part of the town as practicable. The soil 
should be of a quality that has borne good crops of 
hay, corn, potatoes, or other farm produce. Do not 
be induced to go far from the business center of 
the town, because land is cheap there ; it is bet- 
ter to pay $100 rent per acre for, say two acres, a 
mile from the center of a town, than to buy land at 
that price three or four miles distant for such a 
purpose. It is a fact beyond all question, that 
whenever fine specimens of fruit, flowers, or vege- 
tables are offered for sale, a demand is created that 
did not before exist, and would not then have ex- 
isted unless these articles were placed before the 
eyes of the people. Presuming then that the one 
or two acres is secured, if a dwelling-house, stable, 
or other buildings are to be erected, let them be 
placed, if practicable, on the north-east corner, so 
that the part of the land to be cultivated, or where 
greenhouses are to be erected, be not shaded. If 
flowers are to be grown, of course a greenhouse is 
indispensable, and the proper construction of that 
is a matter of importance. Perhaps the most appro- 
priate size for a beginner is one 20 feet wide by 50 
feet in length, which may be heated either by smoke- 
flue or hot-water circulating in iron pipes. At 
present prices the house would cost, if heated by 
flue, about $10 per running foot; if by hot-water 
$15 per running foot. For details of construction, 
reference may be made to our work on the subject, 
as it would be useless to repeat them here even if 
space would admit. This greenhouse, having an 
area of 1,000 square feet, should produce a crop of 
flowers and plants, when once properly stocked, 
which should sell for at least $1,000 each year. 
The stock of plants to begin with, purchased from 
any wholesale florist would cost from $100 to $200, 
according to kinds. The annual cost of fuel, labor, 
etc., after it is in running order, should not exceed 
$300 per year. It will be seen that the profit on 
the investment is good, if the work is mainly done 
by the owner; but a glass structure of this size 
would not pay to hire a man to work it, though it 
would be large enough at first for the wants of an 
ordinary population of 5,000. But such a popula- 
tion will buy far larger amounts in fruits and vege- 
tables, and will probably buy ten times the amount 
and give more for these if fresh and home grown, 
than for those that are packed and shipped from a 
distance. In fruits, strawberries hold the most 
prominent place, and a quarter of an acre will con- 
tain at two feet apart each way, xbout 2,50. niants. 
If these are pianted by August 1st, from piants 
layered in pots in July, the ground having been 
Properly prepared, at least 1,000 quarts can be 
Sathered as the first crop; this is a low estimate ; 





the best cultivators claim to gather one quart per 
hill of the large fruiting kinds. Next in import- 
ance in small fruits come raspberries, blackberries, 
grapes, and currants, with which another quarter 
of an acre might be stocked. This would leave, if 
there were two acres at the start, an acre and a 
half to be devoted to vegetables. Of this one- 
eighth of an acre might be devoted to asparagus, 
and the same amount to rhubarb, beets and onions, 
cabbage and cauliflower, and lettuce, and to celery ; 
cucumbers and melons, tomatoes and beans, may 
each have a quarter of an acre, while one-eighth of 
an acre may be devoted to other things not pro- 
vided for. The cultivation of this quantity of land 
with such crops, together with the care of green- 
house, would require the labor of two active men 
during the summer months, and probably at some 
part of the time three, but in winter one man could 
easily do it all. One horse would be sufficient for 
cultivating and carting manure, etc., but the first 
plowing of the land in spring should be done by 
two horses, so that the work may be done deep and 
thoroughly. As to the cultivation of fruits and 
vegetables, it is not my object in this article to give 
detailed directions ‘‘ how to do it,” for these re- 
ference may be made to the works on such subjects, 
my object is to endeavor to show that the combined 
culture of fruits, flowers, and vegetables, can be 
more profitably carried on in small towns than the 
culture of either by itself. My first attempt at com- 
mercial gardening was a combination of the busi- 
ness of market gardener and florist,and even for 
the great market of New York, [ believe it was 
more profitably conducted than if each had been 
run separately, for in wet or stormy days when it 
was unfit to work in the open vegetable grounds, 
the men were turned into the greenhouses, where 
their labor was just as profitable and valuable as in 
the open field. But while arguing for the benefits 
to be derived from this combination of the several 
departments of a kindred business, let me be dis- 
tinctly understood that it must be done at one place, 
so that all can be under the eye of the owner. 
Twenty years ago, after the successful culture of 
a garden of some ten acres, combined with quite 
an extensive greenhouse business, my ambition led 
me to think that if I made $3,000 a year from ten 
acres, I might as readily make $9,000 from thirty 
acres, 80 I undertook the cultivation of two other 
places, each of about ten acres in extent, but about 
a mile apart. A trial of three years showed me that 
I had made a serious mistake, for I found that I 
was actually making less from my thirty acres than 
I had done from the original ten, and yet I had ex- 
perience, capital, and I believe as much energy and 
business capacity as the average of mankind. Had 
the thirty acres been in one spot, the result might 
have been different, but it is probable that the 
profits would not have been in the same proportion, 
as if ten acres only had been cultivated. This les- 
son was to me a salutary one, and I never hesi- 
tateto state my own case to any one who informs 
me of his intention of attempting to carry on gar- 
dening in two or more different places at once. 


— re 4 2 Oe 
Tree-Planting in the Older States. 


A few suggestions on tree-planting have been re- 
cently published by Prof. Sargent, the director of 
the Arnold Arboretum of Harvard University, ia a 
pamphlet of 35 pages. It is a separate issue from 
the Report of the Massachusetts State Board of Ag- 
riculture for 1875, just published. It extends and 
supplements the remarks of the veteran Mr. Emer- 
son (whose book on Trees and Shrubs we lately 
noticed), and follows them up with practical de- 
tails. Prof. Sargent sums up the current testimony 
and current opinion about the influence of forest on 


“climate and summer rain, upon which we have al- 


ready had our say, and from which Prof. Sargent’s 
own expectations appear to be moderate ; he cites 
the estimate that, in order to maintain normal 
physical conditions, and to supply the material so 
essential to every branch of industry, forests should 
be allowed to cover about a quarter of the surface 
of a country; and he shows that this proportion of 
the surface of Massachusetts might be used for 





this purpose, without trenching much on improved 
or cultivated land. He goes on to show, indeed, 
by estimates, that in the long run this is the most 
profitable use that is likely to be made of about 
that proportion of the soil of his state. We do not 
expect the individual owners of the soil to pay 
much attention to the matter in regard to any pos- 
sible amelioration of the climate; but they may be 
influenced by the prospect of pecuniary advantage, 
to themselves and their children, so they should 
look over the Professor’s ‘‘ Estimated profits of a 
plantation of European Larch, of ten acres, to last 
fifty years.” This gives them back about 18 per 
cent per annum and the original capital. He sup- 
poses that there are 2,000,000 acres in his state 
which might advantageously be planted with larch, 
and prudently reducing the estimated yield one- 
half, or to six per cent on the capital invested, 
points to the goodly total of $402,830,000 of wealth 
to be realized from these 2,000,000 acres of poor 
land. Next to Larch the White Ash is thought the 
best tree to plant, but this, we suppose, would 
need a better soil. The European Elm and Scotch 
Pine appear to stand next in the list. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD. 


is For other Househeld Items see ‘‘ Basket” pages. 








“Home Topics.”°—We regret that Faith Roches- 
ter is obliged, on account of ill-health, to omit her 
usual contribution. Many hundreds of housekeep- 
ers will unite with us in the wish that the cause 
may be of short duration. 

a IIRC 
Apportioning our Time, 
BY MRS. F. F., ONEIDA COUNTY, N. ¥. 
——o—. 

Some time ago in reading Dr. Todd’s “‘ Student’s 
Manual,” I was not a little troubled at not finding 
some of that work addressed espegially to young 
women as well as to young men, as he appeared to 
quite ignore the feminine student. However, I 
found many ideas that were of benefit to me in 
school-girl days, and some still cling to me, though 
no longer a student, but engaged in that more 
practical division of life, the housekeeper’s depart- 
ment. One of the items that still holds its original 
force, is that we should form the habit of dividing 
up our time for the following day, and of looking 
back at night to see where it has gone. 

‘* How shall I make the most of my time,” is a 
question which many an honest and thoughtful 
woman asks herself, as she rises in the morning, 
with work enough for three women, and with only 
just one pair of hands to doit all. If she plunges 
into her work without forethought or plan, she 
will at night find herself weary, discouraged, and 
heartsick, being cross herself, the children will be 
fretful, and the whole family out of sorts. To use 
the forcible colloquial, ‘‘I tell you,” it is hard, un- 
remitting drudgery, day after day, and week after 
week, that brings out-the crossness, the coarseness, 
and the peevishness of a woman’s nature, if there 
is the least vestige of it in her composition. And 
if she, who stands head of the household, is ill- 
tempered, the whole family is in the same unhappy 
condition. So surely as the glowing sunset reflects 
its beauty and glory on the earth, or the dark clouds 
cast everything into shadow and gloom, so will the 
mother’s heart and life make her household either 
dwell in a light of joy and love, or in a perpetual 
shadow of peevishness and discontent, 

How may the light prevail and the darkness re- 
cede? are questions which we housekeepers must 
meet. In the first place, let us have help when we 
need it and can*btain it. What if the year’s ex- 
penditures do amount toa little more? “Is not 
the life more than meat, the body more than rai- 
ment?’’ The subject of overworked women has 
received attention in some of our periodicals of 
late. The wail of hard-worked, disconsolate women 
is making itself heard, and must be heeded, and it 
will be well if its discussion will contribute to the 
alleviation of their hard, unremitting toil. 

Whatever may come of a general discussion of 
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‘the subject, each woman will do well to examine 
her own individual case, and see in what way she 
herself may lighten or dispense with some of her 
burdens. The woman who, with her little child, 
goes out on some errand, and lets the muddy and 
uneven walks, and the slow, dragging steps of her 
little one trouble her all the way, will find that her 
walk has been just so much extra labor added to 
ber morning’s work. But she who starts just as 
weary with the morning cares, and forgetting the 
muddy and unpleasant walks, points her little one 
to the beautiful clouds with their ever varying 
lights and shades, and the glimpses of the pretty 
blue just dimmed by their filmy veil ; who sees the 
little kitten, partly hidden by a bush, timidly peep- 
ing through the fence ; who, spying a little flower 
almost hid in the grass by the wayside, directs her 
little one’s attention to its beauty ; who has a kind 
word for the little boy who in ‘his haste stumbled 
and hurt himself, will find that the morning walk 
has benefited her, and that its pleasures have in a 
great degree counteracted the weariness and trials 
of the morning. Just so in our everyday life, we 
ourselves will have to pick up the crumbs of com- 
fort and enjoyment along the way, or they will be 
lost, and none be the better, but we and our house- 
holds be far the worse for it. She who assigns her 
task for the day beyond her time and strength, may 
by constant hurry and labor accomplish it, but pa- 
tience and strength will be gone, so that there will 
be no pleasure in completing it. We all know how 
hard it is to be unable to carry out a plan when we 

have made up our minds to accomplish a given 

work within a given period. Our nerves are irrita- 

ted, and we have a kind of disrespect for ourselves. 

One way to avoid this is, never lay out before us 

more than our time and strength will allow; we 

will not say ability, for frequently when an effort is 

made in the right direction, we find ourselves in 

possession of more than we thought. 

Let us look over at night the work of the past day, 
and see what we have failed toaccomplish. True, 
some days it will seemas though we had utterly fail- 
ed, and the day lost. Unexpected company arrived. 
The “only a minute ”’ call of your neighbor was a 
full hour. Little Charley was unusually fretful and 
worrisome, and on the whole, aside from the usual 
routine of breakfast, dinner, and supper, hardly 
one plan has been carried out. But never mind, 
only don’t let it worry you; keep in mind the ad- 
vice of an eminent thinker of the age: ‘‘ Neither 
let mistakes nor wrong directions, of which every 
one falls into many, discourage you. Let us try 
faithfully, manfully, to be right, we will grow daily 
more right. It is at the bottom the condition on 
which all men have to cultivate themselves. Our 
very walk is an incessant falling—a falling and 
eatching ourselves before we reach the pavement.” 
—Examine carefully the work for the following 
day; decide upon: what must be done, and what 
may be left undone, and leave a wide margin for 
any emergenzy. But you are so weary when the 
work isall done, that you feel more like resting 
than forcing yourself to, think. Well, leave the 
working of those last five button holes until some 
other time, and don’t put that trimming on Minnie’s 
apron to-night, but rest your tired hands awhile. 
Harder work. Yes, I know it is harder than to keep 
right on in the same lire you have'been traveling 
all day. But it will not be so hard to-morrow 
night, one week from to-night it will be still easier, 
and ina month from now, if-you keep up the plan, 
it will bea recreation and even pleasure. But to 
begin, whether there is belp in the kitchen or not, 
some attention will have to be paid to the meals. 
If you have all the work to. do, and any extra bak- 
ing, together with the other household duties, the 
five button holesand Minnie’s apron will be all, per- 
hapsmore than all, the sewing yon ought to think 
of doing. But what is a great deal of work in one 
family, is not. quite so much in another,and what one 
woman finds to be a difficult task, another woman, 
with her experience and conveniences, will find com- 

- paratively easy. But the gist of what I want to say 
is this, don’t plan for your morrow’s work any more 
than it seems. to-night you can casily accomplish. 

There was little Charley when he was so sick last 
spring, with the croup dnd spasms. The doctor 








explained to you the nature of his sickness; he 
said something about the contraction of the mus- 
cles, and of the trachea, larynx, and glottis; the 
names, of course, were all familiar to you, and you, 
relying on your two school terms study of Physiol- 
ogy, thought you understood all about the throat. 
But somehow what the doctor said was a little con- 
fusing to your ideas, and you inwardly resolved 
that you would study up the matter, but there ney- 
er has seemed to be any time for carrying out your 
resolye. Well, put that down as part of your work 
for the morrow. The old school book may look 
dingy, but a half hour’s study will quite refresh 
your memory, and you will not forget it this time, 
for it has a practical bearing on your own experi- 
ence. In your studies you will probably find still 
something else that you ouglit to understand more 
thoroughly. If you have not time now, reserve 
that until some other day. Then there was Min- 
nie, only yesterday, looking at the plants in such an 
admiring manner, and had first noticed the differ- 
ence in some flowers. She asked you a question 
about the flowers which you could not answer. At 
the first opportunity let your school Botany be tak- 
ea down from the shelf; you will find that it can 
still kindle your enthusiasm, and your mind will be 
younger and fresher, not only from the old associa- 
tions indelibly impressed on every page; but from 
the actual knowledge you haye obtained. And you 
yourself will not be the only one benefited thereby ; 
for the little ones will be inspired with a love for 
and interest in the world of beauty around them. 

So keep on for a week, and you will be surprised 
how much more you know at its close than you did 
at its beginning. It is astonishing how much we 
can learn within a week if we will but turn our at- 
tention in the right way, or how much we can lose 
by becoming indifferent to our opportunities. 
There is probably no woman who,can not have at 
east one haif hour a day for self-improvement if 
she will but make up her mind to take it. And 
she should take it, as it is a duty that she owes to 
herself and to her family. 

One great general excuse that we are not better, 
that our lives do not amount to more than they do, 
is “‘lack of time.’? Yet we have all the time there 
is, and all the time we ought to need. The He- 
brew king anticipated the wants and excuses of 
mankind when he so particularly specified the time 
for so many different employments. To this we 
may supplement for ourselves the blessing given to 
one of a still earlier period, ‘‘ As thy days so shall 
thy strength be.” 
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How to Make a Mud Mat. 


At this season of the year, mud is one of the 
house-wife’s troubles. Those who work in the 


| fields or in the barn-yard, cannot help having mud 


upon their boots, and 
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inch-square fence pick- 
ets, three feet or more 
in length, and a few branches or stems of elder an 
inch thick. Bore holes through the pickets in 


A MUD MAT. 


four places—near each end and two between— | 
| barn-yard, and in coun- 
| try places, where one 
| would suppose the wa- 


large enough to admit No. 9 fence wire; saw the 
elder stems into pieces an inch long, and force out 
the pith ; then string the pickets and pieces of elder 


together alternately, in the shape shown in the’ 
Place washers over the ends of the | ‘ie 
| these causes, charged f= 


illustration. 
wires, and after cutting the ends the proper length, 
tivet them down upon the washers. 
may be kept outside of the door-step, and if the 


boots are rubbed upon them, the soles will be freed | 
| tion in 


from much of the coarser mud or earth adhering 
to them, and will not ‘‘muss up” the ordinary 
door mats nearly so much as without their use. 





| proximity to a cess- 


These mats 
| poison. 


persons die from disease which has been caused by 
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A Flour and Bread Closet. 


—_——-_ 


The accompanying engraving shows the manner 
of making a very complete and compact flour chest 
with bread closet, bake board, and shelves ; it also 
has drawers for spice and other articles used in 
bread and pastry making. Economy of room in 
the kitchen and cleanliness in use are two most de 
sirable features in this contrivance. It is made 
like an ordinary cupboard 5 feet high, 3 feet wide 
in front, and 2 feet deep. At the upper part is q 


























A CONVENIENT FLOUR-CLOSET. 


flour-chest which will hold about a barrel of flour; 
this is made with sloping sides, and has a slide at 
the bottom, which, when drawn out, allows the flour 
to fall into a pan placed under it. At the front of 


| the closet is a falling door held, when closed, bya 


button, and when down is supported by the lower 
doors, which are haif opened for this purpose. A 


| round pin is fitted on to the top of each lower 
| door, and this enters into a round hole in the fall- 
| ing door as it rests upon the other doors ; this isto 


prevent them from moving away and releasing the 
falling door. The falling door is the bake-board 
or bread-board. A recess beneath the flour chest 
has a shelf around it, and serves to hold rolling 
pins, mixing pan, shapes, and other utensils. At 
each side of the flour chest in the angular space 
left by the sloping sides, there are drawers for 
spice, soda, cream of tartar, and other matters. 
The cupboard below contains the bread crocks or 
bread shelves, pies, and other baked food. The 


| eupboard should se made of the best weil seasoned 


clear pine; it may be stained to imitate walnut, 
and varnished or oiled with boiled linseed oil. The 
joints should be closely matched to exclude vermin 
of all kinds, and dust, and if well made and kept 
perfectly clean, will not only be useful and con- 
venient, but ornamental to a neatly kept kitchen. 


———— rt QD) ee 
Pure Drinking Water.—A Filter. 


Pure water isa most important thing, but that 
from wells is often contaminated by injurious mat- 
ters. The well is too 
frequently in too close 





pool, a drain, or the 


ter should be of the } 
purest kind, is, from 


with the most deadly ¥ 
Deeaying sni- 2s 
matter in solu- 
water is as 
deadly a poison as arsenic or strychnine, and many 
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WATER-FILTER. 
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drinking water thus poisoned. When boiled, the 
chance of infection is much lessened, and it is in 
the drinking water that this danger most frequent- 
ly exists. By properly filtering the water for drink- 


ing, ii becomes much safer. A filter may easily be 


made of a common 4gallon earthen or stone crock, 


No. 449.—Pvzzie Picrure.—A remarkable bouquet of violets. 
Three profiles, named in the article on Puzzle Pictures, are to be 


sought for, and will be very plain when once found. 


in which a hole for a tap is made near the bottom. 
These may be usually purchased at the stores, or 
an ordinary crock may be pierced for the purpose. 
Around piece of slate is made to fit the inside of 
the crock, and is supported by some pieces of stone, 
at a hight of 3 or 4 inches above the bottom. This 
piece of slate has several small holes made in it to 
allow the water to pass through, and is covered 
with about an inch of fine washed gravel. Upon 
this is placed 2 or 3 inches of hardwood charcoal, 
broken into pieces no larger than peas, and also 
well washed. On this is placed a layer of fine gray- 
eland sand. The arrangement of these layers is 
shown in the engraving. The water to be filtered 
is poured into the space above the filter, and it will 
slowly percolate through the gravel and charcoal, 
to be drawn off at the tap below. Water thus fil- 
tered will be purified as much as can easily be done 
by any mechanical means. A piece of ice may be 
kept in the jar to cool the water during hot weath- 
er. The use of the filter should not induce a 
neglect of the source of danger, and every expense 
to secure the well from contamination will be money 
well laid out. The filter should be occasionally re- 
newed by thoroughly washing the gravel, and 
using fresh charcoal. 
+ Oe 

FLY-SPECKS on gilt and bronze. “Mrs, A. E.” 
So far as the specks go, they can be removed by 
the use of a damp cloth, especially on a moist day, 
when they are softened. But they seem to be 
singularly corrosive, and leave a spot behind, where 
the surface of the article has been discolored or re- 
moved. We know of no help for these but regild- 
ing the spots or touching them with bronze powder 
of the proper color. 

VARNISH FOR Booxs.—“ H. M. R.”? Book-bind- 
ers do not use common varnish, but a thin varnish 
made with bleached shellac and strong alcohol. 

HorsE-RADISH SavcE.—Clean and grate one stick 
of horse-radish, place in a saucepan, and add a cup- 
ful of soup, two tablespoonfuls of dried currants, 
a little sugar, a teaspoonful of vinegar, and some 
salt ; place over the fire, let it come toa boil, and 
serve. This sauce is very popular among the Ger- 
mans, by whom it is much eaten with soup-meat, 
and is good with other boiled meats. 








| BOYS & GIRLS’ COLUMNS. 
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The Dog Story Prizes. 
Arrention !—You will recollect that in February last 
I offered prizes for some dog stories, The time for 
sending these was up on March 15th, quite too 
late for the awards to be published in April, 
where I suppose many of you looked for them. 
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but I must tell you that a part of the paper, 
where most of the engravings are, and in 
which are the ‘‘ Boys and Girls Columns,” is 
printed about two weeks earlier than the other 
part. As those who are examining the stories 
find it a long task, their report can not be 
given in your columns, but you will find it 
in another partof the paper, among what are 
called ‘‘ Basket Items.” THE Doctor. 


— — #>0—-- 
Oldand New Puzzle Pictures. 


We call “puzzle pictures’ those pictures 
which contain more than appears at first sight ; 
the eye is led away from the main thing in the 
picture by objects which show £0 strongly that 
they fix the attention, and in looking at these 
you donot see other things which are there, 
but not seen because other parts 
of the picture are made more 
striking. Wedo not know if any 
one has ever studied the history 
of pictures of this kind, but we 
think it will be found that they 
were first made in the times of 
political trouble in Europe. In 
this Centennial year, it is well 
for you to be reminded that we 
shall celebrate the time when, 100 
years ago, our grandfathers said 
that the people and not kings 
should rule, and that every one 
should be free to read what books 
or papers he chooses, and to have 
in his house portraits of just such persons 
as he cares to have. Even at present, in 
some countries in Europe, one dare not have 
certain pictures in his house, or offer them 
for sale. In the many changes in France, 
where kings and emperors followed one 
another very suddenly, the friends of the 
monarch who was out, had to keep very 
quiet, and did not dare to have even a por- 
trait of the one they admired. The French 
were much like other people; when a thing 
was forbidden, they were all the more de- 
sirous to have it, and many ingenious ways 
were invented for getting the portraits of 
their favorites. The heads of canes were so 
made that, though they looked like very com- 
mon cane-heads, when held between the light 
and a white wall, the shadow wonld be a 
profile of the unpopular king. Vases of porcelain or 
alabaster were made which looked innocent etiough, but 
their shadows gave portraits which could not be safely 
had in any other way. So when the first Napoleon was 
unpopular, his followers had to hide all portraits of him, 
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find something very “ striking.” 


but an ingenious artist contrived what we now call a 
‘* puzzle picture,” which appeared to be only a bunch of 





violets, but when carefully examined, showed a portrait 


You will not understand how it is, perhaps, | 


* 











No. 450.—PuzzizE Picture.—Napoleon at St. Helena. 


very old engraving, sent by Aunt Sue. 
as plain as can be, if you only Jook in the right place, and when you see 
him, you will wonder how it could puzzle any one. The original is 
colored, which makes it more of a puzzle than it is in black and white, 





of Napoleon himself, with his flabby cocked-hat, that of 
his wife, Marie Louise, and of his son, Napoleon IT, who 
you know died young. We published this bouquet of 
violets 13 years ago, and as_those who puzzled over it as 
children at that time, are now it may be fathers and 
mothers, it will be quite new to our boys and girls of the 
present time, so we give it again’ (No. 449). When we 
were very young—how long ago !—there was a picture 
that we thought a great wonder ; it was the first puzzle | 
picture we ever saw, and we recollect to have often and 
long stopped to gaze in at the shop-window where this 
remarkable work of art was exhibited. What was our 
surprise to reeeive the other day from Aunt Sue a time- 
stained copy of that very picture! You can imagine how 
pleased we were tosee this bit of the long forgotten 
past, and as it illustrates this talk about puzzle pictures, 
we give it here instead of in Aunt Sue’s Chats, and we 
are sure she will not find fault with us for doing so. 


AUNT SUE SAYS: 


“*K.S. B.” has been kind enough to send us a ‘ very 
old’ picture, to be copied into the American Agricullurist. 
[We give it as No. 450--Ep.] It says upon the picture, 
‘drawn from nature on the spot’; but I am inclined to 
think that a little of it was drawn from imagination in 
the artist. You will observe the ‘shade of the mighty 
dead’ (Napoleon) between, the two trees; and if they 
really presented that appearance on the Island of St. 
Helena, where Bonaparte spent his last days in exile, I 





From a 
You will see the exiled Emperor 


think the fact would have been mentioned more asa 
miracle than as a natural curiosity.’"—When puzzle pic- 
tures were less common than at present, this was thonght 
to be a great curiosity, and we recollect that many per- 
sons ** couldn’t see it,” after the figure of Napoleon had 
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No. 4£51.—Puzzix Picrure.—Not a very pleasi 1g subject, but rather puzzling. Look carefully, and you will 


been carefully pointed out to them. In former numbers 
we have given you many very ingenious pictures of this 
kind, which are a great improvement on this old Napo- 
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leon picture. By way of contrast, we give one (No. 451) 
which is quite ingenious, but the subject of it will bet- 
ter please the boys than it will the girls. 
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What is Done with Goose-Quills. 


A goose is not so fine nor so proud a bird as a peacock, 
but it isa far more useful one,.and when you come to 
learn to how many uses 
its feathers are put 
every day of our lives, 
in many parts of the 
world, you will think 
more of a goose than 
ever before. Every per- 
son, young or old, 
knows that beds and 
pillows are often filled 
with goose feathers and 
down, but since quill- 
pens have almost gone 
out of use, few people 
think of what becomes 
of the quills. Years 
ago, before we had steel 
or gold pens, everybody 
used to write with 
quills, and learned to 
make their own pens 
for themselves. Now 
few quill pens are used, 
and most of those that 
are, are made by ma- 
chines. But this is one 
of the least of the uses 
to which quills are 

now put. Besides their use as pens, the hollow part or 
* barrel ” of the quill, serves as handles for paint-brushes, 
or camel’s hair pencils as they are called ; toothpicks, 
tubes for discharging cannons, and floats for fishing are 
made from the quills ; the little pieces left after cutting out 
these are used to make parts of children’s toys. But the 
most curious of all things about goose-quills, are the 
uses which are made of the feather parts of them, 
such as a variety of toys, the curled trimmings for 
ladies’ hats and dresses, artificial flowers, plush for vel- 
vet wall-papers, carpets, and door-mats, and rugs, and 
lastly felt and woven cloth for dresses. What next will 
be made from goose-quills who can guess after all this. 
Suppose you take a goose-quill and hold it while we 
Ee talk about it. When you look at it you will sce that it 
has a ‘‘ vane ’’ or feather upon each side, and one of these 
is narrow and the other much wider, and the two cover- 
% ings of the back, or upper part of the stem between these 
vanes, are hard and horny, but smooth, one being very 
thin and the other thicker, while on the under side the 
covering is softer, and has a groove up and down the 
middle of it. When the covering is taken off, yon find a soft 
spongy pith underit. Let us take a very sharp pen-knife, 
and divide our quill into these separate parts as is seen at 
figure 1. To do this well we should soak it in warm wa- 
ter, when it can be done easily. First we take off the 
thin upper horny covering of the back, marked 1 in the 
engraving. This is called by the French people, who do 
the most of this work, the drél/antine, because when it is 
stripped off it shows all the colors of the rainbow very 
brightly. This is used by the milliners for trimming 
bonnets, and mixing with curled and floating feathers for 
ladies’ head-dresses. These strips are tied np in pack- 
ages of one thousand each, and 10 packages are put into 
a bundle, and if we were to look into one of these fac- 
tories, we might see great piles of these bundles, and 
should wonder where all the geese lived from which so 
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Fig. 2.—MAKING TOOTH-PICKs. 


many quillshad been’procured. The dréllantine is strip- 
ped off by women, who are paid about 16 cents for every 
_ theusand strips, but they do it so quickly that they earn 
very good wages even at that low rate. Then we should 
strip off the small vane with our sharp knife, and this, 








Fig. 1—PARTS OF A QUILL. 
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| friends, if they knew how easily itwas done, There are 


something like one of our planing mills. A _ roller 
draws the quill over a sharp blade, which strips off the 
covering. At one of the factories it was tried to make 
straw hats of these strips, but when one of these hats 
was caught out in a shower, it curled and twisted out of 
all shape so badly, that no more were made. The strips 
are now split into very narrow threads like wires, in a 
machine, which is tended by women and girls, and these 
threads are dyed and made into hair brushes and others, 
or into artificial flowers, serving as awns or beards for 
wheat, barley or rye heads, or thorns for prickly plants. 
After this we would strip off the under covering of the 
quill, marked 5. This is used for similar purposes as the 
last mentioned, but is much softer. It takes 3,000 of 
these strips to weigh a pound, anda smart girl will make 
6 pounds in a day, putting one at a time through the 
rollers ofthe machine. There is nothing left now but the 
pith, marked 6. This is much like the pith of a rush, or 
a piece of elder wood, and is ground up to a sort of fine 
woolly dust, which is dyed and scattered upon the glued 
sticky surface of wall-papers, making the fine velvet os 
flock papers, which are sold at high prices. This plush 
used to be the wool dust made in shearing “ broad 
cloth ;”’ but now the quill dust is found to be much bet- 
ter, and the wool is only used on cheap papers. This 
ends the feather part, and we have the barrel of the quill 
left. These are sorted very carefully into different sizes, 
which are numbered from 1 to 20. Those of one particu- 
lar size are selected one by one for tubes for firing cannon. 
These must all be exactly of the same size, or they will 
not fit the touchhole, and a goose has but two of the 
proper size, while many have not a single quill suited for 
this purpose. Every month at the arsenal of Toulon, in 
France, alone, 54,000 of these tubes are received; you can 
judge of how many geese must be killed every year, to 
furnish all the quills needed for this one use. The next 
best quills are used for making handles for small paint 
brushes. Then come the tooth-picks, and a hundred 
million a year of these are made in France, and many 
millions elsewhere, and 
sent all over the world 
for sale and use. To 
make these the quills 
are first cleaned by 
soaking them in water 
and rolling them round 
in a barrel, by which 
the thin outside skin is 
. worn off, and the inside 
marrow or pith shaken 
out. Then they are put 
one by one into a ma- 
chine which has a sharp 
knife moving up and 
down* very quickly, 
and cut into the shape 
shown at figure 2. This machine counts the tooth-picks 
as they are made, and keeps the count by means of 
wheels, which mark up to 1,000,000. Some of the tooth- 

picks used in this country, have the name of the hotel 
for which they are bought stamped on them, and some of 
those used in Spain have mottoes on them, as we have 
on some of our candies. These are stamped upon the 
quills before they are cut, by first placing them in warm 
sand, and then pressing them upon acold piece of iron 

upon which the words are engraved. The sudden cooling 
by the cold letters, makes the quill clear and transparent 

where the letters touch them, but no where else. When 

the quills are made they are packed in bundles for sale. 

The machine for doing this is shown in figure 3. A girl 

fills the holder, A, and slips the ring Baround the bunch, 

which is then taken out and tied with two bands, as seen 

at C; theyare then ready for sale. Pens are made by 

slitting the quills witha fine circular saw, and stamping 

them out by a machine, which also counts them as they 

are made. The poorer quills are made into floats for fish- 

lines, The points, which are cut off and washed, are 

used in toys for children; they have one end stuck into 

a wooden roller or shaft, and when this is turned by a 

crank, their other ends touch some stretched wires, 
and make what the little folks call music, but their 
parents call it something else. The toy makers can not 
get enough of these points, and they are sent to many 
countries for this purpose. The tops of some of the quills 

are dyed and made into windmills for children, and are 





Fig. 3.—BUNCHING. 


also now put together to make bird’s wings for trimming 


girl’s hats, and the small red feathers for small boy’s hats. 





The Doctor’s Talks—About Rais- 
ing Plants. 


Mary M. L., Moline, Tll., would like to know how to 
grow a rose-bush froma slip. I have no doubt that 
many other girls, and some boys, would like to know 
not only about roses, but other plants, and I think I will 
make a “ Talk *’ about it. Those who have plants would 
raise other plants for themselves, or to give to their 





ee 
many plants which ripen seeds very rarely, or not at all, 
or if sowed the seeds would be a long while in growi: 

large enough to flower, so these are raised by taking a 
piece of the plant and putting it in the earth to take 
root ; the old way was to pull or slip off a little branch, 
and the piece was called, and sometimes is now, “a 








Fig. 1.—FUCHSIA CUTTING. 


slip.” But that is a slow and wasteful way, and now 
gardeners cut off the right kind of pieces and call them 
cuttings. A great many plants are raised from cuttings, 
some florists turning out hundreds of thousands every 
year; there is no secret about it, and with the common 
plants, boys and girls can do this as well as 
the florists. You have, no doubt, raised 
plants from seeds; some of you will recol- 
lect that a few years ago I told you all about 
seeds ; that there was a little plant in each 
seed, not a very perfect plant, but in most 
seeds you can see a little bit of stem and 
one or two leaves ; when the seed is put 
into the ground, this little plant, often bent 
up by being packed away s9 closely, 
straightens itself out, and very soon roots 
appear on the jittle stem, and the plant 
which began to grow before it had any roots, 
grows all the faster with them, for you of 
course know that one use of roots is to feed 
the plant ; they take up the water in which 
much of the plant’s food-is dissolved, and 
give it something to grow with. Seeds have 
inside of them some food for the plants to 
use until they have roots and can feed them- 
selves. Now, in a cutting we take off a 
piece of a stem, and in the first place let us 
examine a stem and see what we have to 
deal with. Here, figure 1, is a cutting of a 
Fuchsia. You see it has a stem and leaves; 
there are four good sized leaves, and at the 
very top two just growing, and if you 
examine the living plant, you would see 
a little point or knob between these 
from which more leaves will come, and as these 
leaves enlarge, a bit of stem grows too, to lift them 
above the older leaves ; the stem keeps growing longer, 
and more leaves unfold. This growing point at the end 
of the stem is the terminal bud. You will see that where 
the lower leaves join the stem, there are other buds (only 
one of them shows in the engraving), these buds are 
called axillary buds, as they are placed in the aviila, or 
armpit, where the leaf is fastened to the stem. When 
these buds grow they form branches just like the one 





Fig. 2. 





Fig. 3.—CUTTING WITH CALLUS. 


from which they start. While plants are growing their 
buds are not so plainly seen as when at rest. If you 
look at the trees and shrubs that drop their leaves in the 
fall, you can see the buds very plainly. Figure 2 is the 
stem of a horse chestnut ; you see at the top a very large 
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bud, which is ready to grow in spring, and though the 
leaves have fallen, you see the scars or marks where 
they were, and just above them the axillary buds. In 
making a cutting we must have a stem and one or more 
buds, we have taken this away from the plant, and the 
first thing it needs is roots, so we set it out in the earth 
where we hope it will make them. The little plant in 
the seed has food provided to help it form roots; the 
cutting has in its stem and leaves food that would have 
been used to make more leaves, but it now uses it to 





Fig. 4.—ROSE CUTTING. 


make roots. Most cuttings when put into the soil make 
first a whitish bunch at the bottom, sometimes large, as 
in figure 3, and often much smaller ; this is thought to be 
matter gathered there to feed the roots, which will soon 
start near by. This bunch the gardeners call a callus. 
After the roots begin to grow, then the buds on the stem 
of the cutting start, and we have a plant able to take 
care of itself. Several kinds of cuttings are made; 
there are those taken when the plant is not growing, but 
the leaves have fallen and the plant quite at rest. Grape- 
vines and currant bushes are grown from cuttings of 
this kind, and the gardeners sometimes treat roses in 
this way. But you will be likely to make cuttings with 
the leaves on. Florists manage their roses in a way that 
you cannot, and they make a plant from every bud as in 
figure 3; you will need to take longer cuttings, as in 
figure 4, which have several leaves with a bud to each. 
For home-blooming roses, when you can find new shoots 
that have made buds at the place where the leaves join 
the stem, that is the best time to make cuttings ; if the 
cutting has three leaves, cut off the lower one, and put 
the stem into the soil up to the second leaf. Unless the 
soil is very sandy, use pure sand in the pot, putting 
something in the hole to keep it from running out. The 
cuttings are put in, the sand well pressed down and 
kept moist, and while the cuttings must have light, they 
should not be put in the direct sun. You can treat all 
kinds of geraniums, fuchsias, and many others in this 
way ; if you try carnations, you must keep them very 
cool and give them a long time. As soon as any roots 
have grown, the cuttings should then be put into good 
soil. Some cuttings will root well in common earth, but 
those with soft stems are apt to rot, and good clean sand 
is better. There is another way that some of you may 
like better. You want a deep saucer, or soup plate that 
will hold an inch depth of sand ; you then make cuttings 
with one or more buds, from an inch to two inches long, 
and stick them in the damp sand ; if they are so close as 
in figure 5, as to touch each other, all the better. You 
then sprinkle on water from a watering pot until the 
sand is as wet as mud, and set the whole in a window, 
where it will have a plenty of sun. Cuttings of plants 
with soft stems like verbenas, heliotropes, and fuchsias, 
should be put in when very young and tender. Plants root 
very quickly in this way, if you do not forget to keep the 





Fig. 5.—SAUCER WITH CUTTINGS. 
sagd wet all the time. If it once dries up, you will have 
to begin over again. At the end of a week you can take 
out a cutting of each kind to see how it is doing ; when 
they show a thread of a root, they must be set out 





in good soil. Some will take root in a week or ten days, 
and others will take two or three weeks. But don’t for- 
get to keep the sand very wet all the time. Tx Doctor. 








Aunt Sue’s Chats. 


Here is a letter from ‘* D. O.,” Perry Co., Ohio, which 
says:—‘* Dear Aunt Sue—You gave directions in the 
American Agriculturist about making kites, but didn’t 
tell how to make the tail. Our little boy 
has been trying to get his kites to fly, but 
can’t, and he thinks there must be some 
deficiency in the tail. Nothing would do; 
but I must ask Aunt Sue to enlighten us 
in regard to making a tail for the kite. As 
we know nothing about the art of kite- 
making, he made his kite according to the 
directions you gave. If you can get time, 
please answer and oblige.’—Now who 
would ever have thought that I should 
become instructress in kite-making and 
kite-flying! Or who would ever have 
thought that any boy who lived in Am- 
crica didn’t know how to make a kite- 
tail. Well, “our little boy’ shall have 
my best instructions on the subject. The 
prettiest tail for a kite is made of paper 
and string. Cut a newspaper into pieces 
about five inches square, and fold each 
piece until you have it about 244 inches 
long by % wide. Have a piece of string 
6 or 8 yards long, and put one of these 
folded papers into a slip knot, so that they 
will be about an inch apart all the way 
down the string. Figures 1,2and3 may 
give you a better idea than you coyld Fig. 1 
get from my description. Finish the ae 
end of the tail off, with a paper tassel, made by cut- 
ting a paper into fringe, and rolling itup. Then the con- 
struction of such a tail as this is a capital occupation for 
boys who would be otherwise waking the baby, or break- 














Fig. 2.—TYING THE TAIL. 


ing things. Not that “our little boy” does these !— 
There is, however, one great drawback to this kind of 
tail; it is so liable to get into “‘ snarls”; but if you have 
plenty of field room, where you can lay out the tail nice 
and straight before raising the kite, you will be charmed 
with the effect. The kite-tails most commonly used, and 








Fig. 8.—TYING THE TAIL. 


which seem to answer the purpose well enough, are made 
from long, narrow (two or three inches wide) strips of 
old rags of any kind, knotted together. From four to ten 
yards are needed, according to the size of the kite and 
the strength of the wind. For a very light tissue-paper 
kite, a tail one inch wide would be in order. 


— ——_____ — + 0? ae 
Aunt Sue’s Puzzle-Box. 


ANAGRAMS. 
6. Bravo rode. 
%. Rout, famine, Cas. 
8. Nay, go guess. 


1. Stab poe, 
2. In pale sun. 
8. Pray over Bill. . t 
4. Tran, told it A. 9. Medical pie. 
5. None suitustoaT. 10. Now tear me. K. 
METAGRAM. 
A section of a city take ; 
A change of head will quickly make, 
At first, what warns us time is short ; 
Again a number of one sort. 
Behead me now, and I contain 
The key you need ; and when again 
My head you change, I then become 
Something to drink—a wine—not rum. HENRY. 
DECAPITATIONS. 
1. Behead an instrument of torture, and leave a tree. 
2, Behead an animal, and leave what it might eat. 
3. Behead an uncomfortable sensation, and leave the 
channel by which it et | have come. 
4, Behead what we all have, and leave a ss r 


SQUARE WORD. 

1, A juice extracted from various m trees. 
certain kind of drama. 3. To a 4. Delineated i 
5. Woollen threads. JOHNNY SMITH. 

CROSS WORD. 

My first is in shatter but not in break, 

My next is in biscuit but not in cake, 

My third is in man but not in boy, 

My fourth is in doil but not in toy, 

My fifth is in shower but not in rain, 

My sixth is in riches but not in gain, 

My seventh is in tree but not in bush, 

My eighth is in haul but not in push, 

My ninth is in wine but not in feast, 

My whole is a country in the east. 

CURTAILMENTS. 

(Zxample; He saw the seal dive into the sea.) 

1. His was such as to make me sure of not re- 
ceiving a \ 

2. Lasked him if he had and he answered 

3. Just for he made me stay at the . 

4. He killed his by not trying my ——. 

5. He hada and also a with him. Nip. 

DIAMOND PUZZLE. 
1, The edge of a rim. 2. A cover. 38. An ultimate 
atom. 4, Alterations. 5. One of the United States. 6. 
To throb. 7. Ablow. 8. You have all done. 9. Part of 
@ state. T. Tic, 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
Iam composed of 22 letters: 
My 6, 7, 8, 9, is part of the face. 
My 16, 15, 14, 22, is an ornament, 
My 16, 17, 18, 5, is an article of clothing. 
My 12, 1, 2, 3, is — of a ship. 
My 19, 11, 21, 13, is a number. 
My 12, 20, 10, 13, is an insect. 
My 4, 10, is a pronoun. 
My whole is a very true proverb. 
PI. 

(This sentence was selected for its sentiment. If every 
man, woman, and child, who sees it, will translate it, he, 
she, or it, will get a sermon in a nutshell.) 

“Yhw od ony hows frova ot rouy simenee sindate fo 
stedorginy meth?” dais a fatinchie ot het roperem 
Smndginis. ‘Od I ton oysterd ym seenmie yb magink 
meth ym denfris? ” saw het peermor’s blone plyer, 

HIDDEN CAPES, 

1. Llove Fanny, dearly. 2. I dislike tobacco; do throw 
away that cigar. 3. Do not let that wood char, lest we 
smother. 4, Look out Eddie, or you will fall. 5. When 
rye is ripe, it is a pale yellow. 6. Stop a moment, mam- 
ma, your dress is caught. 7. The trees are shorn of their 
beauty. 8. Those children you spoke of, are well pro- 
vided for. Lirrtz Ong. 

POSITIVE AND COMPARATIVE. 
(Zxeample. A pronoun; mud.—My, mire. 

1. A man’s name; money. 2. Meat; a tool. 3. A 
pronoun ; apitcher. 4. A house; theinside. 5. A germ; 
atree. 6. A blow; a dress. BEssigz. 


PAULINE. 





























BELLE. 








ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN THE MARCH NUMBER. 


BISECTED EASTERN CITIES.—1. Madrid. 2. Warsaw. 3. 
Portsmouth. 4, Barmen. 5. Limerick. 6. Leyden. 7. Can- 
ton. 8. Bagdad. 

DovuBLe Acrostic.— M-—ississipp—I Maine, Idaho, 

, A— uklan —D 
I— ndian —A 
N— ort —H 
E—- br —O 


P1.—Thrift is better than an annuity. 
Cross Worp.—Northfield. 
NemerroaL ENtema.—J. Grey, pack my box with five 
dozen quilts. 
SQUARE Wea 3 RP 


IL 

RICE 

PLEA 
No. 448. PREFIX PUZZLE ( page 105).—1. Estate. 2. Knight. 
8. Harm. 4. Acorn, 5, Vice. 6. Zone. 7% Whole. 8. Chill. 
9, Glance. 10. Jangle. 11. Open. 12. Flakes. 13, Race. 
14. Narrow. 15. Usage. 16. Shut. 17. Least. 18. Drum. 

19. March. 20, Pink. 21. Yawl, 22. Bear. 23. Tale. 

Thanks, for letters, puzzles, etc., to M. L. G., Lucy and 
Sunie, 8. L. P., S. Kipper, Snippy, C.A.N., Frank H.N., 
AN. F., Jr, L.J.8., Grace Terry, M.J. Carter, Norman 


R.8., L. J. S., Sue K. Sudds, Addie L., Charlie, H9S. Y. 
BL. B. W., J..C., Mary A. E., and Mortimer. 


Puzzles should always be accompanied by their answers. 
Those on subscribers’ names are not of sufficient general 
interest for publication, 


Send communications intended for Aunt Sue, to Box 111, 
P. 0., Brooklyn, N. Y., and not to 245 Broadway. » 


Robbie’s Dream, 
BY LILA V. NORTH, 


All the afternoon the rain poured down, washing over 
the sidewalk, rushing through the gutters, and driving 
the very beggars, who never seem to mind the weather, 
into whatever wretched shelter they could find. Robbie 
had a place of shelter too, though not a wretched one. It 
was a large, pleasant room, with a cheerfal coal-fire 
burning in the grate, a bright carpet on the floor, and 
pretty pictures on the walls. Robbie's own little lounge 
was in the corner, and his hobby-horse in another; on 
the wall hung his book-rack with the many books ‘his 
friends had given him, and under it the little table, at 
which he sat every morning to study. But to-day one 
could hardly see the pretty carpet, it was so strewn with 
books and toys. A company of soldiers fay in terrible 
confusion in one part of the room, and near them were 
the lion and the monkey belonging to his menagerie, 
while the elephant and the brown bear had been thrown 











| under the sofa, and seme of the smaller animals were in 
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great danger of being run over by the 
big hobby-horse. A train of cars had 
been stopped half-way in its journey 
from the bed to the table, by running 
over Mr. Punch, who lay helpless 
and wounded on the floor. A small 
man-of-war, with the American flag 
flying from her top-mast, had been 
wrecked on the foot-stool, and her 
crew were in great danger, though 
Robbie seemed to care little for that. 
He Sat in the midst of the disorder, 
drumming on a drum with all his 
might, making so much noise that his 
mamma could hardly make herself 
heard when she came to the door. 
* Robbie! Robbie!” she cried, 
“stop that dreadful noise this 
minute, and oh! look at this dis- 
orderly room! It’s this way every 
day you stay in-dours. Now, Rob- 
bie, you shall not have one bit of 
supper to-night, until this room is 
put in order. I have often told you I 
should punish you if you wowd be 
so careless,’—and so saying, his 
mother left the room.... Robbie flew 
into a terrible passion, he flung his 
drum into a corner, and the drum- 
sticks after it, Mr. Punch was not far 
behind, and the train of cars soon 
followed. Ina few minutes the beau- 
tiful toys lay heaped one upon an- 
other, and Robbie threw himself on 
the sofa to nurse his angry thoughts. 
** Ma always spoils my fun. As if 
I can’t do as I like with my own 
things! I guess I will!’ he said 
aloud; but there was no one to an- 
swer him, and he soon grew tired 
of talking to himself, and lay very 
still, looking into the fire. For a 
long time nothing was heard but the 
pouring rain outside, and the crying 
of the wind in the chimney, and the 
fire was growing misty and dim be- 
fore Robbie’s eyes.--Suddenly a 
strange noise came from the pile of 
toys. Robbie raised himself on his 
elbow, and looked over toward the 
dim corner. He could scarcely be- 
lieve his eyes. Mr. Punch was stand- 
ing up and beckoning to the ani- 
mals, as though he were alive! 
*“*Come,”’ he said, “come on, all 
of you! It’s time this thing was 
stopped. I, for one, am not going 
to be a slave any longer. Let's 
have a meeting, and see what 
is the best thing to be donc!”’ 
At this the elephant, who had 
been lying on his back with his 
legs in the air, turned suddenly over 





on his feet, and walked out of the 
corner, followed gravely by all the 
animals. The soldiers too, formed into a company, and 
marched forth to the sound of the drum and the fife. The 
engineer of the railway train started off with his passen- 
gers, and the crew of the man-of-war, which was now a 


perfect wreck. Even Jack came out of his box and ~ 


joined the procession, followed. by a tin expressman lead- 
ing his tin horse, still lame from a kick Robbie had given 
him. Noah and his three sons ran hastily out from under 
the bed, where they had been hiding, and a red monkey 
jumped down from the mantel. They all gathered round 
Mr. Punch, who stood on the stool to make his speech. 

“Friends,” he said, ‘‘ you all know the cruel tyrant 
who owns us. Not one of us but bearsthe mark of some 
wound he has given us. I’m sureI shall never get over 
this last injury to my back, and many of you have been 
more badly treated than I. What shall we do? Shall 
we be slaves any longer?” 

“Never! never!” shouted the soldiers, cocking their 
guns. ‘Death to the tyrant!”—* Tread on him!” 
snorted the elephant.—‘‘ Squeeze him to death !"’ growled 
the bear.—“Tear him to pieces!” roared the lion.— 
“Teave him ont of the Ark!” cried Noah.—‘ Hurrah!” 
screamed Mr. Panch, jumping from the foot-stool with a 
grin, “follow me!’ At this the whole company rushed 
toward the lounge where Robbie lay helpless with fear. 
Jast then there was a loud rap at the door, and Robbie 
started up, trembling, and covered with perspiration, 

“Oh, Pa, how glad Iam to see you!’ he cried, as his 
"father entered, “ ing dreadfal is going to happen, 

_“ Well,” said his father, “I see them, they are in a very 
 heap,in the corner.” 


they lay, just as Rob had left them; 
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the monkey was on the mantel, and Noah and his three 
sons still under the bed. 

“‘T must have been dreaming,” he said, ‘* but I’ll never 
do so again.” 

**Do what?” asked his father, but Robbie did not care 
to answer, he only put his toys carefully away, and went 
down to supper with a very sober face. 

_— 1 6 ee 
May Day. 

The first day of this month is called May Day, and it 
has been ¢elebrated from very early times. The rude 
people who once inhabited England had priests who were 
called Druids, and these used on May day to light large 
fires on the tops of the hills to show that they were glad 
that spring had come. Then the ancient Romans, who 
had gods and goddesses of various kinds, had a goddess 
of flowers, named Flora. Those old people had so many 
gods and goddesses, whose particular days must be cele- 
brated, that it is not easy to see how they found time to 
do much else; people complain that we, nowadays, do 
not have holidays enough, but the ancients had altogeth- 
er too many, and if the boys and girls of old Rome got as 
tired as those of new America do on the 4th of July, the 
poor youngsters must have had a hard time. Flora re- 
quired a great deal of celebrating, as her holidays were 
from April 28th to May 2d, and these days were called 
Floralia. When the Romans went to England they took 
their holidays with them, and the present custom of cele- 
brating May Day, comes from the old Romans. Two or 
three hundred years ago, the first of May was a great day 
in England; it was held as a holiday by all classes; even 
fhe king and qneen, and all the court, going out to the 








fields to bring home fresh flowers. Fora long while it 
was the custom in every village to put up a May pole on 
the green, strung with flowers, for the people to dance 
about. The favorite girl of the village was crowned with 
flowers, as the May Queen, and there was much feasting 
and frolic. . When our ancestors from England and other 
parts of Europe came to this country, they tried to make it 
seem homelike, so they gave the new plants they saw here 
the names they had known at home, and they tried to cele- 
brate the holidays they had observed at home. Those who 
settled in Virginia, and the warmer parts of the country, 
could keep up the May Day frolic, but those who came to 
New England had a hard time in keeping May day. In 
our northern States there are very few flowers on May 
day, and the weather is often quite cold, and though 
some persons, even now, try to keep up the custom, it is 
nearly forgotten. Even in England the day is less no- 
ticed than formerly, and the custom of celebrating it will 
no doubt die out in time. But you need not go back to 
heathen Rome for an excuse for celebrating the return of 
spring. If the first day of May does not bring flowers, 
then you can take the last, or any other day; and if you 
are few or many, you can have a happy day in the woods 
and fields, where you can gather the flowers and make 
wreaths and garlands, and enjoy all the beauty that na- 
ture provides. Wecan keep one part of the old May Day 
custom, just as the children in the picture are doing, by 
having a day in the open air when the winds are softest, 
the birds sing their swectest, and the flowers have a deli- 
cate beauty that belongs to the flowers of no other sea- 
son. Yes—Ict us have a ‘“‘ May Day,” but it need not be 
on the first, or on any other special day in May, and you 
gan be quite as happy in June. 
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(CIRCULAR.) 


Consumers’ Importing Tea Co., 
No. 8 Church Street, 

P. O. Box 5,509. New York City. 

This is a combination of capitalists to supply the consum- 
ers of Teas throughout the United States on the mutual 
principle 

We have experienced agents in all the best districts of 
China and Japan to select Teas especially for our trade. 

We expect every cons.mer of Teas to render us all the 
assistance they can in carrying out our enterprise, as we 
make a specialty of SUPPLYING CONSUMERS ONLY 
(and allow no middlemen to make any profit on our impor- 
tations), which will enable us to supply them with Teas at 
prices lower than have ever been known, and of those fine 
qualities that seldom reach the interior, being sold only in 
the large cities and among the very wealthy. 

Hoping the consumer will take an interest in our enter- 
prise, and send at once for a circular with full explanations 
of how to proceed to obtain our goods, we remain, 

Most respectfully yours, 


Consumers’ Importing Tea Co., 
No.8 Church Street, 
P, O. Box 5,509. New York City. 


Entered, according to Act of Con ag he January, 1874, 
by the Consumers’ Importing Tea . in the Office of the 
Librarian of Congress, Washington, Dc 









WILL WIND} ANY WATCH 
For sale by Watchmakers. By mail. 
free. The American Agri: ultnrist 8AU8 : 


‘ound a w wich i a! w ould not fit.’ 
I . BIRCH, 87 Maiden Lane, New York. 


246 Market St., Philadelphia. 
498 & 500 Broadway, New York. 


WILLIAM A. DROWN & C0’S 


CANOPY PARASOLS. 
_THE STYLE FOR THE SEASON. 


OTENC NC ik, ‘DIES Stencils, all sizes. Also 
1 complete ourTFITs for 
Clothing Stencils and Key Checks, with) which young menare 
making from $5 to $20 a day. Send for C atalogne and samples 
to S. M SPENCER, 347 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


50 cents. Circulars 
“ We have NEVER 





For cutting business 





AGENTS WANTED TO ESTABLISH 


SHOOTING GALLERIES 


In every citv and town in the United States. Invalids, 
Wounde i Soldiers, and others, can make from $8 to $5 per 
day, clear of expenses. Write for Shooting Gallery Cirenlar 
of Air Guns, Cap and Shot Guns, Flobert and Parlor Rifles, 
Targets, &c. AddressGREAT WESTERN GUN WORKS, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

1 7 

Rare Chance for Farmer’s Boys. 
Agents wanted in_every town to sell ** FOWLER’S 
PATENT LOUK WHIP SOCKET,” which holds 
the whip secure, and can be instaatly locked by a small 
key, 80 that it cannot be lost or stolen. Smart agents 
can m.ke handsome wages, securing exclusive control of 
territory. Send 7c. for sample, which will be forwarded 
with terms by first mail. Address—FowLer Pat. -WHIP 
SocKET Co., ‘Box 1!22, New Haven, Conn. 


SENT FREE 


Samples of Cloths, Fashion Cuts, Rules for 
Scif-Measurement, with full directions for ordering 
Clothing and Furnishing Goods, by letter on application to 


Freeman & Woodruff, 


(A. Freeman, late of Freeman & Burr.) 


CLOT HIERS} 241 Broadway, N. Y., nearly 


opposite New Post-Office. 


THE JONES SYSTEM. 


Direct sales to the user. All sales on trial. 
Freight Prepaid. 

No risk to the purchaser, as no money is paid until you 
are satisfied. The Jones System will bring your goods at 
lower prices. Will vou try it. or continue to sustain mono- 
polies.—For free Price List of Scales addess 

ONES, of Binghainton, N. Y. 




















? 
of all kinds for Farm Blacksmith . 
tere. eae alle cl Bare of Mechanica, Vitetrarea 
one anyad a8, x 
WIGHTMAN, 29 Cornhill: Boston Mase. 





Are You Going to Paint? 


USE NONE BUT THE 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT. 
MIXED READY FOR USE, 
The Purest White and any Tint or 
Color desired. 
It is the Standard, and only reliable mixed paint in 
the market, 
Itis the most Durable, the Handsomest and most 
Economical p:int manufactured. 
It is guaranteed to be superior to all other paints, 
It has received the highest endorsement from thousands of 
persons who have used it in various sections of the country. 
SAMPLE CARDS, TOGETHER WITH TESTIMONIALS, 
FURNISHED FREE, by the 
AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CO., 
32 i Slip, New York; 
For sale in every or 132 Exst River St.. Cleveland, Ohio, 
section of the R0BT. SHOKMAKER & Co., P hil: udelphia. 
country. G. W. PiITKIn, Chicago. 


1837. 





ESTABLISHED 





We offer the above brand of White Lead to the public 
with the positive assurance that it is 


PERFECTLY PURE. 


For sale by dealers generally. 
ECKSTEIN, HILLS & C@., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 








Asbestos Roofing, with light gray Fire Proof Coating, 
for steep or flat Ltoorts in all climates. 
Roof Coating, for restoring gad d preserving ‘oofs, 
Cement, for repairing Leaky R 
¥ oof Paint, tor Tin Roofs, nid wood, Ironwork, &c. 
Paints—ail colors—ready for use. 
Fi e P: oot Coati»g. for Shingles. &€. 
Steam Pipe, «i Boile: Cove ings. 
Steam Packing, fla and round, sll sizes. 
Sheathing Fe ts Vermin Proof Lining. &c. 

‘Tuese arucies are ready for use, and Gin be easily applied 
by any one. Send for Pamphlets, Price Lists, &e¢ 


H. W. JOHNS, 87 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


Patentce and Manufacturer, Establ’d 1858, 


Bogardns’s Patent Universal Eeceutrie Mills 


for Grinding Bones, Pot Shells, Ores, Old Crucibles, Fire 
Clay, Guanos, Oil Cake, Feed, Corn and Cob, Tobacco, Snuff, 
Sugar, Saits, Roots, Spices, Coffee, Cocoanut, Tomatoes, 


Saw-dust, Flax Seed, Asbestos, Mica, Horn, etc., and what- 
ever cannot be ground by other Mils. 
Printers’ Inks, Paste, Blacking, etc. 
JOHN W. ‘THOMSON, Successor to JaMES BoGaRDUS, 
Cor. White and Elm Sts., N. Y. 


[JHEESE IACTORY 


Also for Paints, 





SUPPLIES: 


Portable Engines and Boilers, Vats. Hoops, 
Presses, Screws. Cans. Every article needed in 
Cheese Factorv or Creamery. Send for Circulars. 

WEEKS & BROWNE, Syracuse, N. Ye 


oti bab MILLS. 


Fast grinding. Smalt 
power. 20 patents for 
grinding and bolting. 30 
years a specialty, Grinds 
with hand, horse, wind, 
water or steam power, 
r any vegetable or mineral. 
. Send stamp for cuts and 
















eS = prices. 
EDWARD HARRISON, New Haven, Conn. 


FE & 0, W ARD, \ PRODUCE COMMIS- 


STON MERCHANTS. 
(Established 1845.) No. 7b Washington-<t., N. Y. 
Reference, Irving National Bank, New ‘ 


ork City. 
INE ASTERS,—Having an abundant supply of 
mixed seed of tall asters, comprising nearly 50 varieties 
and colors, will et a packet by mail on ree eipt of 10 cents, 
L. D. SNCOK, Barrington, Yates Co., N, Y. 








Established in 1848, 
Agricultural Implements and 
Farm Machinery, Seeds, 
and Fertilizers. 


A full assortment of the best standard, as well as of the 
latest improved kinds, constantly in stock’ and for sale by 


R. H. ALLEN -& CO., 


189 & 191 Water Street, (P. 0. Box a. 
EW Cl 


YORK 


OVER 35,000 IN USE. 
"e PHIADELPALL 








THE BEST for PRACTICAL PURPOSES. 


Seven Sizes Hand Mac mimes: 
Two Styles Horse Machin 
The most complete and perfect LAWN MOW- 
ERS in the world. 
Send for descriptive Catalogue. 


CRAHAM, EMLEN & PASSMORE, 


Patentees and Manufacturers, 
“< 631 MARKET STREET, FHELASEA OES, PA. 


- AMERICAN 
VETERINARY COLLEGE. 


INCORPORATED 1875. 
141 West 54th St., betw. 6th & 7th Avs, 
NEW YORK. CITY. 


The reguiar course of Lectures in this In- 
stitution will commence on Tuesday, 3d of 
October, 1876, and terminate late in Feb., °77. 

Apply for Particulars and Circulars to 


A. LIAUTARD, M.D.V.S., 
Dean of the Faculty. — 


- MOSEMAN’S 
HORSES OF 





A new publication of 152 pages, 9x12 inches square. Con- 
taining 40 correct and life-like drawings of the most noted 
Trotting and Running Horses of America, with their history, 
doings, ete. + also 300 fine engravings of useful and much 
needed «rticles of horse wear, new inventions, ete., (with 
prices attached), that would be most valuable to all horse 
owners. Booke —- be had for 50 ¢ ents. ‘whe addressing 


Cc. M. MOSE! MAN & 
Harness M: aninfacture!, 14 Chaba St., N.Y. ¥. 





Garden Plants for $1. 


Sufficient for a private garden sent postage or express 
vaid, and arrival in good condition guaranteed, Cabbage, 
Tomato, Sweet Potato, EF gg Plant, Celery and Cauliflower 
plunts, transplanted and hardened, thritty and stocky. Plant 
circular full of practical information upor the profitable 
culture of these crops sent upon receipt of 3-cent stamp. 

J. B. ROOT, Seed Grower 
Rockford, Illinois. 


Knox Fruit Farm & Nurseries. 
GREAT OFFERS. 


We will send by mail, post-paid, safe carriage guaranteed, 


18 Flowering Plants for $1.10. 





2 Verbenas, : D: —_ 1 Tube 

1 Colcus, 1 Salv j Madeira a Vine, 
1 Fuchsia, 2 Crysanthemams, 1 Feverfew, 

1 Heliotrope, 1 Ageratum, 2 Basket Plants, 
1 Canna, 1 Geranium, 1 Monthly Rose. 


With directions for growing. 
CUT OUT LIST AND SEND WITH ORDER. 
8 Grape Vines, 5 best Varicties, for $1.'0. 
75 Strawberry Plants, 4 Varicties, for $1.10. 
18 Raspberrics, 4 best Varicties, for $1.10. 
26 Packets Flower Seeds, for 1.10. 
Our Catalogue of Fruits and Flowers, and Seed List, free 


to all. 
KNOX FRUIT FARM CO., 


J.¥F. Grimes. 
J. O. Slemmons. Box 115 Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Early Southern Produce a Specialty. 
King of the Earlies. Snowflake, and all standard varieties 
of Seed Potatoes, in fine order ut lowest prices. 
T. C. DAVENPORT, 
Produce Commission Merchant, 
107 & 122 Dock St., Philadelphia. 
Signe. Advised Daily. 


Eercmere CaRPET STRETCHER 
AND TACK HANMER COMBINED. 

WILL LAY YOUR CARPETS WITH EASE 
SAVES Tens, Later, . Temper, Sore Fingers 











Sent postpaid, securely packed, for $1.25 
Agents Wanted x Circulars free. 
Excelsior Mfg. Co,, 151 Ave., Chivago> 
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AMERIC AN AGRICULTURIST. 








The Earliest Potato Euown, 





ALPHA. 
A WE, early variety for farm and garden culture; fit for 
the table ten or fifteen dove before the Early Rose. Of me- 


dium size; flesh very white, fine-grained, dry, and of excel- 
lent flavor , quality of the highest e: excellence. A first-class 
certificate was awarded by the Royal Horticultural Society, 
of aon. in 1874. A silver medal was also awarded by the 
Massachusetts Horticultural S: ciety. 


one i aS $1.00; 3 pounds to one address, $2.50, by mail, 
By express or freight, charges paid b the apt 


chater, $600 oT bake tele ino) Boe $3.00; 3¢ bushel, 


$250 will be paid in} = wena to the six persons growing 
the largest quantity from one pound. For conditions an 
full particulars send for our Potato Premium Circular, 


mailed free to all. 
Address B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
34 Barclay St., New York. 


SNOWFLAKE. 


One of the best and most productine Potatoes ever introduced, 
1,417 lbs. (23 6-10 bushels) raised from one pound of seed. 
This varietv, first sent out by us in the Spring of 1873, ae 

been n thorougiil tested the past two seasons, and we hav 

yet to learn of the first instance where it has failed to give 
entire satisfaction. Quality, shape, size, color, yield, are all 

that can be desired, and ii is ’ difficult to perceive in what di- 

rection further = rovement can be obtained.” 

a mail, pepe _—- pound, 60 cts. ; 2 pounds, $1.00. By 
ress or f ht, charges paid ty ae purchaser. 1 peck, 
a5 ; 4 Dushel Fg): 1 bushel, barrel, $8.00. 
A few barrels of outale size Scieteel for sale by the barrel 
only, at $5.00 per barrel. 


B.K. BLISS & SONS, 
Box 5,712. 34 Barclay St., New York. 


The Victor Potato. _ 


Wields 500 Bushels per acre. Cooks white 








2ssnow. ‘Testimonials furnished. 
Sent. post-paid, Two Ibs., reos or felt 75 cts.; 75 eyes, 
$1: 150 eyes, $1.50: by Sa hg or freight pela wy purchaser, 
42.00; one bushel $ one bbl $10. Discount 


one peck, 
to Grange Address all ate 
A. C. "‘ASHALD, Garrettsville, Ohio. 


$250 in Cash Prizes—To Potato Growers. 


New desirable varieties direct from originator. Descrip- 
tion, Price, se ee nos much good advice, free to all ap- 
plicant 8. D. MPTON, Hawley, Wayne Co., Pa, 








S2g. Dee PL ANTS, $2.00 per bhi. 


SWEET OTAT 


ng yee ye Var gee: Zan. $1 per 100. 

press, $! per 400 er 1,007: $8 per 5,000; $15 per 10.0 

Ww - RATHBONE, Sweet Potato Culturist, 
Marietta, Ohio. 


Seed Corn. 


“ Favorite ” Yel'ow Dent. Best in the World. 


EARLIEST pays, MOST PRODUCTIVE. 


Deseriptive circular free. Send stamp for sample. 
sand or =f Detalognes of Garden, Flow: r& Field 
Rastic Work, Implement 
Rak & Savage,77 State St., Chicago, Til. 


SEEDS. 


GARDEN, FLOWER & FIELD SEEDS, 
reliable, fresh and pare, at reasonable prices. 
(ESTABLISHED 1839.) 

B. H. STAIR & CO., 
Cleveland Seed Store, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Yellow Danvers Onion. 


from selected stock. By mail, $2.00 per pound. 

‘Seed Catalogue on application. 
Ss D. GRINTON, 

Main St., ant 67 Chippewa &St., 

UFFALA, N..¥ 


Order at once. 
JENNINGS 
Southport, Ct. 





PLANTS! 
ansemond, 














Randolph’s Hand Seed 
Sower. 


For sowing all kinds of Garden Seeds, 
from Peas down to the smallest Seeds, 
with accuracy and despatch. 

Its cost is trifling compared with the 
advantages resulting from its use. The 
saving in time 
and seeds will 
undoubtedly 
repay the out- 
lay in the plant- 
ing ofa single 
week. $1.25 

each. Sent by 
mail, post-paid, 
to any address 
in the United 
States upon 
reecipt of $1.50, 
Descriptive 
Circulars m»il- 
ed to all appli- 
S cunts, 










B.K. Bliss & Sons, 
34 Barclay St, 
New York. 
P. 0. Box 5,712 





NEW SWEET CORN—TRIUMPH. 


(A valuable acquisition). 

This new and superior variety is the result of ten years of 
careful cultivation »nd selection, and is highly endorsed by 
reliable and prominent parties who have given it a trial. 
Nothing can surpass it as a market variety. 

4% pint Packets 25 cents. Select ears by mail, 30 cents. 


Green Prolific Pickling Cucumber. 


A new variety now offered for the first time; selected with 
great care by one of the largest growers of pickling cucum- 
bers in the country; with good culture 200,000 can be grown 
on one acre, 

Packet, 25 cts.; 0Z., 75 cts.; 4 lb., $1.75; Ib., $5.00. 


Bliss’s Improved Long Orange Carrot. 


This superior variety is the result of acareful selection, 
for successive years, of the best formed, largest and deepest 
colored roots of the Improved Long Ora ge Carrot, by 
which it has attained a perfection hitherto nnknown in ‘this 
useful vegetable, being larger, better flavored, and of 
deeper crange color, and more sure to produce a crop. 
Butter makers will find this varie ty very useful in giving to 
their butter a rich, deep yel ow color.” One ounce, 15 cts. ; 
four ounces, 4) cts.; one ib., $1 25; by mail, post-paid. 

Packages of one qt., 30c.. mailed to any address, post-paid, 


By express, per peck, "$1 30; per bushel, $5. 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
34 Barclay St., New York. 


THE DUCHESS, 
The Earliest Strawberry. 


Large. solid, profitable, hardy, and of the best quality. 50 
cents per plant, $2 for six, $3 per dozen. For descriptive 
price-list of every desir: able vy variety of Small Fruits, Pota- 
toes, and Garden seeds. Address 

F. M. HEXAMER, 
New Castle. Westchester Co., N. Y. 
{Successor to Reisig & Hexamer]. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 


By the 100, 1,000, 19,000, or 100.000. 


MONARCH OF THE WEST, COL. CHENEY, 
WILSON’S ALBAN xs, —— Boyden, Chas. 








owning, Do - mer, de Gand, Ken- 
tucky, Also STAR OF ETHE W WEST, Champion, 
Dr. Warder, Late Prolific, Black Defiance, 


Agriculturist, Lenning’s White, «ni otiers. 
A. HANCE & SON, 
Nurserymen and Florists, Red Bank, N. J. 





EW DOMINICN STRAWBERRY. — Large, 

Hardy, ind Productive. Highly recommended by the 
Fruit Growers’ Association of Ontario. Send for Cireilars 
to A. M. SMITH, Drummonuville, Ontario, 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 


All the best varieties at lowest poy Price-list Free. 
Please mention 4 at paper vou saw this 
Cc s. 5. PRATT, North ‘Reading, Mass, 


I will send the following 
by mail, post-paid, all for 
8 out-door planting, and 


true toname. Brighton, (new), best early red, each $1 50; 
Worden’s Seedliu aie (new), very fine large early black, 
each$l; Walter, earl,, the only f mgt pe Raisin Grape, 
$1 each. One of ‘each for $3. Also Kerr’s Prolific 
Strawberry, (pew), very promising, © pcr dozen; $5 per 
100, and Star of the West, (new), 32.5) per doz. ; $5 for 
50. Deduct 20 = cent when over $5 worth of above are 
ordered. Raspberry and other Fruit Plants for sale very 
low, and in yer at variety. at ** Hudson River Fruit 
Gardens.”” Berry Baskets and Crates, maby Sa 
Audress, R.H. HAINES, Gablon-on- the-Hudson 


THE LADY GRAPE. 


HE finest early White Grape in cultivation. A pure 
Concord seedling, perfectly hardy, healthy, productive, 
and reliable. Eight years tested. Ripens middle of August. 
Recommended by the best sont ig gg = in the Union. 
Sinzle_ vines, 1 year strong, post-paid, for $1.50, $15 per 
doz. ; 2 years, $2 single, $20 pr doz. Also jarge ‘stock of 
Concords, Delawares, and ali valuable grapes. Iilustrated 
Catalogue for .-ct. stamp; with splendid colored plate of 
Lady Crepe 10 cts, Acdress 
EO. W. CAMPBELL, Delaware, O. 




















I have founded my business on the belief that the public 
are anxious to get their seed di: ectly from the growe- 
er, and I therefore offer FREE to every man and woman 
in the United States who cultivates a farm, tills a vegetable 
garden, or plants a flower garden, my large, Illustrated 
Catalogue of Vegetable and Flower Seeds for 1876; it con- 
tains, in addition to the choicest kinds produced in Europe, 
one hundred and fifty varieties of vegetable 
seed grown on my four seed farms. Customers 
of last season need not write for it. As the original intro- 
ducer of the Hubbard, Marblehead and Butman Squashes, 
Phinney’s Melon, the Marbleh ad Cabbages, and a score of 
other new vegetables, I solicit your patronage. All seed 
sold under three warrants. A hundred thousand catalogues 
will be issued and sent out the first of January. 

JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


THE ALBANY SEED STORE, ESTABLISHED 1831, 
PRICE & KNICKERBOCKER, Successors to 








Our SPRING C ATALOGT E for 1876, containing 96 pages, 
and 250 illustrations of Flowers, Vegetables, etc., is ready 
for _—— and will be mailed free to any one writing 


I) biel 
fia 


For cof of 1876, cool be ready in February, w Plo acolored 
Plate—Manv beautiful new plants are offered—all at very 
low rates—Free to all my customers, to others price 25 cts, 
A plain copy to all applicants fr e. 

VASHINGTON, D. C. 


CHEAP PLANTS FOR ALL. 
Catalogue Free to all Purchasers, 
WM. BENNETT & SONS, 
Box 9°29, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
ee ALL FRUITS A SPECIALTY. 


300 Acres in Fruits. No. 1 Plants of all best sorts at 
See Page 111, March number seed for 











very lowest rates. 


prices to JOUN S. COLLINS, Moore: town, N N. J. 
RIME HUNGARIAN GRASS SEED for feale. 
$3.15 per bag of two bushels, bug included. % to 1 bus, 


required for anacre, Se nd all orders to 
EN 


RY WANNER 
25 Evergreens for $1, post-paid. Cata- 
CH EA P ! logues of Plants and Nursery Stock 


for stamp. See Advt. in April American A’riculturist. 
wm. MORTON & SON; Allen’ 's Corner r, Maine, — 


A SAMPLE OF 
MANY HUNDREDS. 


“1,005 Clay St., San Pen eet 


** Sept. 91h, 1875 
“Ww. F. Massey & Co. 
eb aeeee Your Plants, Seeds, &c , do better here than those 
of any we have yet tried, 


. Requea, Lancaster Connty, Pa. 





“Mrs. GEO. P. WARNER.” 
This lady has had plants from us by mail for years past. 
See our $1.00 List clsewhere. 


W. F. MASSEY & CO., 
Chestertown, Kent Co., Maryland. 


Bates’ Folding Vine Protector. 


This Protector was 
introduced in 1859, and 
ay oe that liad them 
n that year have pro- 
tected their = plants 
every year since, and 
they sre yzood now. 
4 doz. for $5. 

Send tor Circular. 

4 Also Imperial Pekin 
— Dneks gre from pure 
<* stock, + ae doz, 

- CALEB BATES, 
ed Mas. 


All About Gardening. 


For Home Use and for Market,in ROOT’S GARDEN 
MANCAL. Contains half as muchas $1.50 books on the 
subject. Sent postpaid for 10 cents. 


J. B. ROOT, Seed Grower, Rockford, mas 


Wisiting Cards, with your name analy 
printed, sent for 25, We have 100 styles. 
Agents Wanted. 9 sampl's sen: for 
stamp. A. H, Fuller & Co., Brockton, Mass. 
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The Planet Sorse Hoe and Cultivator. 


ALLEN’S PLANET HORSE HOE 


is anew tool of great excellence, completed after ten years of 
experiment, by our 8. L. Allen, a practical farmer. 1t is str 
anu well made, and the blades are tempered steel, polished. It 


is especially adapted to the wants of 


Market Gardeners, Broom 


Corn, Tobacco, Cotton, Rice, and Root Growers, and all lovers 


of thorough work. 


It expands to work rows from 18 inches 


to 8 feet apart, and with an extra pair of hoes, 4feet apart. It 
cultivates shallow or deep, and is a thorough weed killer ; saves 


most of the hand hoeing, and makes the remainder easy. 
leaves the 
hills, ete. 


It 
round level or ridged as desired, opens furrows, 
ft is steady running, and when used as a hoe, a culti- 


vator, or hiller, i¢ is super.or to any other similar tool. No 
farmer should be without them. 


SILVER MEDAL 
e SEED DRILLs & 


PLANET J 


WHEEL Hogs, “ sow like a charm,” and hoe better, easier, and 


siz times faster than the hand hoc. 


OUR DOUBLE WHEEL HOE 


works 
both 


sides of a row at once, and in narrow rows completes two at one passage, at the peed of a moderate waik, often saving 


Cost several times in one se.son. 


POTATO BUGS 


Send for cuts of all the above with full description and testimonials, free. Mention this paper. 


Wheels changeaole in width ; an especial favoriteamong Onion Growers. 
are coming. Fight them with the Planet Jr. DestrRoyER; cheap, simple, effective. 
Paris green (strictly pure), supplied, and directions for uso with each machine. 


§.L, ALLEN & CO., 


Sole Manfrs., 119 Sth 4th St., Phila.. Pa. We must have A LIVE AGENT in every town. 





USE ONLY THE BEST. 


THE RUBBER PAINT 


Is THE 





PAINT IN THE WORLD. 


There is no Paint manufactured that will resist water equal to it. 
Durable, Elastic, Beautiful, and Economical ; and of any shade trom PURE WHITE to JET 
BLACK ; and as evidence of its being the DEST PAINT, the necessity of their establishing 
the following Branch Factories wiil abundantly testify. 


BRANCH. FACTORIES: 


536 West Street, New York. 
210 s. Third St., St. Louis, Mo.; and a Wholesale Depot at Wm. King & 
Breo., No. 2 North Liberty Street, Baltimore, Md. 


Sample Card and numerous Testimonials sent FREE on application. 


It is Smooth, Glossy, 


S3 West Van Buren street, Chicago, Ill. 

















NEW EXCELSIOR 


LAWN MOWER. > 


PRICES REDUCED for 1876. 
IT HAS THE LARGEST SALE OF 
ANY LAWN MOWER IN THE WORLD. 


It has been adopted, and can be Seen in practical opera- 
tion on Central Park and all the other City Parks, 
New York; Government Grounds and City 
Parks, Washington; Boston Common. Boston 3 
Prospect Park, Erooklyn; and on almost every 
prominent Park throughout the United States and 
Canada. 

THE GREAT TRIAL of Lawn Mowers was held 
in New York City June 25th, 1874. There the Excelsior 
came into competition with all the best Lawn Mowers in thé 
world, and was awarded the HIGHEST PREMIUM. 

Four sizes for hand-power; four sizes for horse-power. 


Prices from $14 to $200. 
MACHINE WARRANTED. 
Address 


CHADBORN & COLDWELL M’F’G CO., 


Send for Circular. Newburgh, N. Y. 

N.B.—We call special attention to our new 
HORSE MOWER for 186. Gears entirely covercd 
and weight reduced 200 Ibs. It is the LIGEITIOST and 
BEST HORSE MOWER EVCR [rAcE. 


EVERY 





CITY AND COUNTRY TRADE 
SUPPLIED WITH THE 


Celebrated Excelsior Lawn Mower. 


H. B. GRIFFING, 


60 Cortlandt Strect, N. Y. City. 
FOR SORGO & SUGAR-CANE, 


The only recognized standards 
in Cane Machines are the 


Coox EVAPORATOR 


AND THE 


Victor CANE-MILL. 


There are of these Machines 


OVER 40.000 IN USE, 

They have taken the 
FIRST PREMIUM AT 119 STATE FAIRS. 
All attempts, thus far, to equal these unrivaled Machines 
by other contrivances have signally failed on trial. 
Planters can’t afford to risk crops ot Cane on light, wenk, 
unfinished M Is that break or choke, or on common pans or 
kettles that do second-class work, and only half enough at 

thai. The Sorgo Hand-Book and Price-List sent free. 
BLYMYER MANUFACTURING CO., 

664 to 694 West Eighth St, CINCINNATI, O., 
Mannfacturers of Cane Machinery, Steam-Engines, Corn 
ie Crushers, Farm, Schoo}, and Church Beils. 











GENTS ! and all who have time to improve 
canvassing, send for onr new Novelty Catslozue. No 
Humbugs. T. J. HASTINGS & CO., Worcester, Mass. 


SITUATION WANTED.-—By a boy over sixteen 
years of age, to learn Stock Farming. Address 
Ed. D. Stodder, 384 Dean St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 











EACLE PRUNINC TOOL 


will cut larger branches than any, * soe style now made. 
u and $4, 
Also every variety of Horticultural Implements. 


R. H. ALLEN & CO., 
P.O. Box 8%. 189 & 191 Water St., New York. 


AUTOMATIC 
PUMPS. 


Water driven to any height 
and distance by compressed air. 
Country houses supplicd cheaply #/ 
and certainly for bath-rooms. @ 
water closets, hot and cold water 
fauccts, ete. 

Plenty of fresh water for stock 
on farms. Address 


HARTFORD PUMP 00,, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
AMERICAN MACHINE Co., 430 Walnut St., Phila. 
NEWTON & HALE, 150 l.ake St., Chicago. 













Halladay’s Standard 


W ind-Mill. 


ERFECTLY Self-Regulating. The 
Dest, Cheapest, most Durable and 
Popular Mill made. Manutactured 
under the immediate supervision of 
Inventor 21 years. Two and a half 
million dollars’ worth now in use. 
Send for Catalogue. 


U. 8. WIND ENGINE & PUMP 00, 
Batavia, ILL. 








“Our Preference is the Buckeye.” 
—American Agriculturist, June, 1872. 





Cc. COLBY & CO., 
Manufacturers of atl kinds of 


Fruit Boxes 
AND 


BASKETS. 


F. S. MAYNARD & CO, 
214 Washington St., N.Y. City, Agts. 


Benton Harbor, Mich. 








erry Baskets and Crates.—Improved 

styles—largest assortment in this country. the 

6 Centennial *”’ Strawberry Basket this year. It will ft 

in all the round crates. ‘* Eureka,’’ quart baskets, only 
$14 per 1,000, nested and packed; in flats, $12. Addrees 

. H. HAINES, Malden-on-the-Hudson; N.Y. 


Beecher Baskets. 





DIAMOND 
SLAMSV a 





Star 
Basket. 

















VENEnit BASHETS. Patentca hay i, 1864. 
For circular of description, &c., address 
THE BEECHER BASKET COMPANY, 
Westville, Conn. 


rE BOXES and BASKET ® of every descrip- 
tion manufactured and sold at half the price they are 
selling for Kast. Address 
CAIRO BOX AND BASKET CO., Cairo, Il. 
Send for Illustrated Price List. 








END to the MILFORD BASKET CO., Milford, Del., for 
\) prices of Berry Baskets and Crates, Peach and 
Verbena Baskets. They make the lowest priced and 
best Square Basket in market, 


NOVELT 





All the Best_and Fastest selling 
Novelties — Chromos—Pens—Pen- 
ils—Holders—Stationar: » oes. 





DEPOT. 


atalogne Free City Novelt 
hiladelphia, y v 


Oe, Pa, . 
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Mallets. Send 
i list. 
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BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


STRONG POT PLANTS 
Suitable for immediate Flowering. Sent 
Safely -by mail, post-paid. 

FIVE SPLENDID VARIETIES, each kind 
labeled, $1, 12 do. $2, 19 do. $3, 

26 do. $4, 35 do. 85. 

For 10 cts. each, additional. one 


MAGNIFICENT PREMIUM ROSE, 


to every dollar’s worth ordered, 

Send for our NEW GUIDE TO ROSE CULTURE, 
and select for yourself trom over 300 finest sorts, We are 
the largest Rose- Growers in America, and allow purchasers 
to make their own selections. Satisfaction guaran- 
feed. Ada HE DIN 

4 ks NGEE & ‘ ONARD CO. 
ROSE GROWERS, West Grove, Chester Co. Pa. 





Fine ever-blooming and other 
roses sent safely by Mail post- 
. paid, everywhere, and their 
safe arrival guaranteed. 6 for 


$1, 14 for $2, 30 for $4. Purchasers’ choice of nearly 
600 varieties of roses and other_plants; carefully labeled. 
Fine premium rose with each package, when 10c. is added. 
Catalogue free. Address 

JOs. T. PHILLIPS, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 


Roses. NEW ROSES. Roses. 


Over 500 Varieties grown in quantity on their own roots, 
including all the newest and choicest varieties. Catalogue 
sent on receipt of 3-cent postage stamp. Also—Grgenhouse 
and Bedding Plants in quantity. Send for Catalogue to 

MILLER & HAYES, 
5774 Germantown Avenue, Philadelphia. 


Everblooming Roses. 
C Choice Fuchsias, Double Geraniums, 
@ 








10c. EACH. Sent by mail to any address, 
postage paid. Catalogue containing special 
list of plants at 10c. each, FREE TO ALL. 
SKED PADDOCK & CO., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Raa VERBENA 





BEDDING AND EXHIBITION PLANT 


E 
Sweepstakes Meda: ut Exposition 
Fine stock at Low Figures. B@™ Catalogue ERLE. 
Address BH. P. CRITCHELT,. Civeinnati, Ohio. 


CABLE FENCING. 


Proof against Cattle, Fire, and Rust. 
erected. Cheap, Handsome, Durxble. 


PHILIP S. JUSTICE, 
14 North 5th St., Phila. 


EVERY FARMER SHOULD HAVE ONE. 





Hundreds of tiles 








be. 


Soldering Iron, size that tinmen use—ready for immediate 
use. Bar of Solder—box of Rosin, and directions that will 
enable you to do your mending, solder up and open canned 
frnit—all sent by meget pome e paid on receipt of $1.00. 

J. W. BAKER, Box 2269, Philadelphia, Pa. 


METROPOLITAN AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE. 
(Estabiisued in 1855.) 
Farm implements ; the latest 
improved, and in great va- 
Tiety. 
Fertilizers of all kinds that 
are worthy of recommendation 
SOLD AT GREATLY RE- 
DUCED PRICES to meet the 


times. TWENTY-FIRST annual pamphlet sent 
| aah gS GRIPPING 60 Courtland: 8t., New York- 


RICE’S SPRINC BRACE. 





















Pat’iFeb.11,68 $j  » ppm and Jan. 4, ‘76. 
So po age delivered, 
F &p) parts of the 
le that it ae PA will do twice 

, 


oe ride easier. 
Address 
MANUFACTORY, 
Proprietor, 
Scranton, Pa. 





I have invented the best low 
Straw and Stalk Cutter. 
and $'0 sizes easily cut from 
0 to0 bushels per hour. Allow- 
for freight. Not to be 

till tried on farm 

and found ory. p! d 
chance for seli them. 
Do you wantone. Circulars free. 






GO NCE NN 
a 
oe ene | 


Ano DRAWING APPARATUS 
PERFECT DRAWINGS CAN BEMADE 
Saeed OF ANY PERSON, LANDSCAPE, 
, OR Perec oun BY MAIL PREPAID ON 
| RECT OF 75 Crs. N 
: thiedk N°.72 JOHN sracer Ny. KL ORSMA 


TO THE LADIES!! 


i i ns 14) 
BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING 
will make Ladies’ and Children’s Boots and Shoes that have 
become rough and red, and Ladies’ Traveling Bags which 
look so old and rusty that they are ashamed _ to carry them, 
look just as good as new. It will not rub off or smut when 
wet. Softens the leather. . we 
No lady will be without it after one trial. Beware of imi- 
tations and counterfeits. For sale everywhere. 
B. F. BROWN & CO., Boston. 








A ‘eo! 
NOVELTY SHOES. 
The dryest and most serviceable 
shoes made, Sxmples by mail, 
post-paid. Wood, 15 cts., Wood 
and Leather highly finished, $1.50 
er pair. Send for Free Circe lar of 
Biytes and Prices. Agents wanted, 
NOVELTY SHOE Co, 
Meadville, Pa. 


LAMB KNITTING MACHINE, 


= 











S the enly Machine that can knit all sizes of work, and 

narrow and widen it; that can shape and COMPLETE, 
without hand-finishing, seamless Hosiery, Gloves, and Mit- 
tens, or knit them in all sizes; or knit Ribbed, Double, 
and Fancy stitches for Underwear, Jackets, Shawls, Scarts, 
etc. It knits over 25 different Garments. Over 100 per 
cent Profit in Manutacturing Knit Goods. The Farmer 
trebles the value of his Wool by converting it into Knit 
Goods. Women make $5.00 a day with it. Agents want- 
ed, Send stamp for Samples of work, and reduced Price- 
List. Address LAMB KNITTING MACHINE CO.,, at 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. ; Cincinnati, O.; Chicago, Lll., or 922 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





GARDEN ENGINE AND FIRE 
EXTINGUISHER.—For Wash- 
ing Windows, Carriages, etc. 
Protects Buildings from Fire, 
J} and Trees, Vines, etc., from 
Insects, Throws water 50 ft. 
Easily carried. No Dwelling, 
Country Home, or Factory 
should be without the Foun- 
tain Pump. Send_for large 
WHITMAN, Sole Proprietor 


RK ia) FOUNTAIN PUMP. 


\ 






Illustrated Cirenlar. J. A. 
and Manufacturer, Providence, R. I. 


ve OWT FORGET TV!°—Singer’s Safety Guird 

silt is worth all the Burglar Alarms ever invented. 
Agents wanted everywhere. ver Pa sample prepaid 
on receipt of 25 cents. Address, A. H. SINGER, 488 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








| States. 





The New Lawn Game 


i> (| 5 Bek 


Or the IMPROVED CROOQUET. 
Send Stamp for Circular. 
ORSMAN, 72 John St., N.Y. 


2nd EDITION.—3d 1,000. 


E. P. ROE’S 
“CULTURE OF SMALL FRUITS,” 


How to raise and market Strawberries, Raspberries, Cur. 
rants, Gooseberries, Blackberries, etc. ‘ihe largest and most 
complete manual yet issued. “ Packed full of useful, practi. 
cal information.”— Chicago Advance. 
many times over ina single season. Mailed on receipt of 
50 cents. Address, EK. P. ROE, 
Cornwall-on-Hudson, Orange Co., N, Y, 


RUSTIC 











Manufactnrers, 
KING & SAVACE, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Factory, East Haven, Conn, 

(Successors to Jas. King). 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUES 
AND PRICES, to Chicago, Il, 








ONLWUAS 





Lida 








| vovid ol} UL sWOOY A0J 


9 Send $2.75 by mail to S.B, 

Fuller, Lynn, Mass., and _re- 
8 ceive in return the best Jig- 
Saw in the world, warranted 
to do as good work and as 
much of it as any of the high 
cost machines in the market, 
Specimens of marquetry, 
which cannot be done with 
other machines, sent for 15 cts, 
Send fur Circular, 

8. B. FULLER, 
Lynn, Mass. 





This is a 
beautiful 
wood pipe, 
and is a fac- 

simile of In- 
dependence Bell, 
which proclaimed 
Liberty thronghout 
the land in 17:6, and is 
now on exhibition in In- 
dependence Hall, hila- 
delphia. We will send one ot 
these pipes and a beautiful Cen- 
tennial Medal to any addr’ss, post- 
paid, on receipt of 3% cents. special 
Prices to the Trade. For sale by To- 
bacco and Notion Houses. Agents want- 
, ed in every city and county in the United 
HENSZEY & CO., 321 Market St., Phila., Pa, 













New York Weekly See, Sen, 2, 1876, says: ‘The parties will do all they claim.” 


New York Weekty Witness, Jan.13, 1876, says: **The Groceries 
arethebest.’’ New York Christian at Work,Jan. 27, 1876, says: 

“No woman in America can afford to be without it.” Chicago 

Weekly Inter-Ocean, Jan. 27, 1876, says: “It is one of the best 

8 chances for Agents ever offered.” Send stamp for particulars. 


C. F, WINGATE & CO. (limited), 69 Duane St., New 4 
te Agents, male or female,.can make more moncy in this business than at anything else, 


ork. - 








CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
MAYNARD’S PATENT 





ASSACHUSETTS 













BREECH-LOADING COMBINATION ARMS. 
Fire Reloading Capped Cartridges. 


For Convenience, Safety, Accuracy and Penetration unequalled. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR AND PRICK LIST. 





ARMS CO. 


ft anufactdrers of 
CREEDMOOR, 
MID-RANGE, 
SPORTING RIFLES, 
AND SHOT-GUNS, 



















Improved Model, with Central 


It w'll pay for itself 
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STANDARD 


Architectural Books 


CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 





Hussey’s National Cottage Architecture 5 
or, Homes for Every One.—Witlr Designs, 
Plans, Details, Specifications, and Cost ; with Work- 
ing Scale, Drawings complete, so that Houses may be 
built direct from the book. Adapted to the popular 
demand for practical, handsome, and economical 
homes. Royal Quarto. Six Dollars, post-paid. 


Atwood’s Country and Suburban Houses, 
—Illustrated with about 150 engravings. Hints and 
Sugeestions as to the General Principles of House- 
building, Style, Cost, Location, etc. Post-paid, $1.50. 


Monckton’s National Stair-Builder.—Is a 
complete work on Stair-Building and Hand-Railing. 
Fully explained and illustrated by large scale diagrams, 
in two colors, with designs for Staircases, Newels, Balus- 
ters, and Hand-Rails. Royal Quarto. Post-paid, $6.00. 


Monckton’s National Carpenter and Join- 
er.—A complete work, covering the whole science of 
Carpentry, Joinery, Roofing, Framing. ctc., fully ex- 
plained and illustrated by large scale diagrams in two 
colors. Royal Quarto. Post-paid, $6.00. 


Woodward's National Architect.—1,000 De- 
signs, Plans, and Details for Country, Suburban, and 
Villace Houses; with Perspective Views, Front and 
Side Elevations, Sections, Full Detail Drawings, Speci- 
fications, and Estimates. Also, Detail Drawings to 
Working Scale, of Brackets, Cornices, French Roofs, 
Sectional and Framing Plans of French Roofs, Dormer- 
Windows for French Roofs, Bay-Windows, Verandas, 
Porches, Plaster Finish, Cornices, Ceilings, Hard- 
wood Mantels, and all that is required by a Builder to 
design, specify, erect, and finish in the most approved 
style. One superb quarto volume. Post-paid, $12.00. 


Woodward's Suburban and Country 
Houses.—i Designs and Plans, and numerous ex- 
amples of the French Roof. Post-paid, $1.50. 


Woodward's Country Homes,.—150 Designs 
and Plans, with Description of the Manner of Con- 
structing Balloon Frames. Post-paid, $1.5¢. 


Woodward's Graperies and Horticultural 
Buildings.—Desi¢ns and Plans of Hot-Beds, Cold- 
Pits, Propagating Houses, Forcing Houses, Hot and 
Cold Graperies, Green Houses, Conservatories, Orchard 
Honses, etc, with the various modes of Ventilating 
and Heating. Post-paid, $1.50. 


Wheeler’s Rural Homes,.—Houses 
Country Life. Post-paid, $2.00. 


Wheeler’s Homes for the People.—100 Ori- 
ginal Designs, with full Descriptions, and Constructive 
and Miscellaneous Details. Post-paid, $3.00. 


Harney’s Barns, Out- Buildings, and 
Fences,.—Containitig Designs and Plans of Stables, 
Farm-Barns, Out-Buildings, Gates, Gateways, Fences, 
Stable Fittings and Furniture, with nearly 200 Illustra- 
tions. Royal Quarto. Post-paid, $6.00. 


Eveleth’s School-House Architecture.—A 
new and original work, containing Seventeen Designs 
for School-Houses, Sixty-seven Plates with Perspec- 
tives, Elevations, Plans, Sections, Details, Specifica- 
tions all drawn to working scale, with methods of 
Heating and Ventilation. Large Quarto. Post-paid, 
$6.00. 


suited to 


Copley’s Plain and Ornamental Alpha- 
bets.—Giving examples in ali styles, togetiier with 
Maps, Titles, Borders, Meridians, Ciphers, Monograms, 
Flourishes, etc., adapted for the practical use of Sur- 
veyors, Civil Engineers, Draughtsmen, Architects, Sign 
Painters, Schools, etc. Post-paid, $3.00. 


Cummings? Architectural Details.—Contain- 
ing 387 Designs and 967 Illustrations of the Various 
Parts needed in the Construction of Buildings, Public 
and Private, both for the City and Country. Also, 
Plans and Elevations of Houses, Stores, Cottages, and 
other Buildings. Royal Quarto. Price, post-paid, $10. 


Jacques? Manual of the House.—How to 
Build Dwellings, Barns, Stabies, and Out-Buildings of 
all kinds, 126 Designs and Plans. Post-paid, $1.50. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers, 
245 Broapway, New YorE. 








The Very Best 


TOYS 
EVER INVENTED 


ARE 
Crandall’s Blocks 
For Children. 


BEAUTIFUL, AMUSING, INSTRUCTIVE. 


“Ve HERO OF °76.” 


The great ‘Centennial Toy.’’ A fine old soldier 
in a brilliantly colored uniform, with cocked hat, 
staff, and flag, all put up in a neat box. The Hero 
is so constructed that he can he placed in almost 
numberless and amusing positions, and will de- 
light the children everywhere. 

Price 35 Cts. 3 by mail, prepaid, 45 Cts. 


CRANDALL’S ACROBATS. 





Full of fun and frolic, and most brilliant in costume. | 


These are among the most fascinating and ingeni- 
ous toys ever invented. The number of figures 
which can be made with the pieces in a single box 
is limited only by the ingenuity of the operator. 


Price $1.003 dy mai, prepaid, $1.25. 


CRANDALL’S MENAGERIE. 


One of the most wonderful and amusing things 
ever brought out for the entertainment of children. 
The six animals composing the menagerie are beau- 
tifully painted, and so arranged into 56 
each box, that tens of thousands of most laughter- 
provoking figures can be made up with them. 


Price $2.00. [Purchaser will pay ess charges. 
Box too large to go safely i. nally 


CRANDALL’S BUILDING-BLOCKS, 


Can be made into forms of almost endless variety. 





The blocks are put up in neat, strong boxes, and | 


a large sheet giving various designs of buildings, 
ete., accompanies each box. 

Price—No. 1, $2.003 dy mail, prepaid, $2.50. 

0. 35 $1.003 by mail, prepaid, $1.25. 

No. 4, $1,003 dy mail, prepaid, $1.15. 





CRANDALL’S 
TORIAL ALPHABET CUBES. 


These Cubes are gorgeously colored, and will 
make over 500 beautiful combinations or figures. 
They are water-proof, odorless, and durable; put 
up in handsome black walnut boxes ; and are most 
attractive to both young and old—an elegant pres- 
ent for the little ones. 

Price $2.503 by mail, prepaid, $3.00. 


CRANDALL’S MASQUERADE-BLOCKS. 


Making 300 different and beautiful Combinations 
of Pictures, which are in very brilliant colors. 
They are not injured by washing, do not wear out, 
and afford endless amusement, 

Price $1.003 dy mail, prepaid, $1.20. 


nae nearer 


CRANDALL’S EXPRESSION-BLOCKS. 


With Letters on one side, Picture on the other. 





ieces in | 


ILLUMINATED PIC- | 











| 





containing a great variety of Items, including many 
good Hints and Suggestions which we throw ‘inte smailer 
type and condensed form, for want. of space elsewhere. 


Continued from p. 167, 


Use for Wood Ashes.—"G. A. G.,” Ful- 
ton Co., Il]. Wood ashes and rotted sawdust might be 
spread upon grass, or upon land plowed for corn, oats, or 
potatoes, with advantage; 100 bushels or more per acre, 

What is a *“‘League’’ of Land ?— 
“W.H.S.,” Denver, Col. A “league” of land is not 9 
square miles, or 3 miles square. This term “ league,” is 
not our measure of 3 miles, but a Mexican measure of 
surface, consisting of 5,000 varas square, or 4,428 acres. 
The term has been in use in reference to grants of land to 
settlers, who, if stock raisers, received for each family a 
“headright league,” of the size mentioned. Farmers 
each received only a ‘labor’ which was a tract of 1,000 
varas square, or a little over 177 acres, and a twenty-fifth 
part of aleague. The term is used to designate tracts 
in California or Texas, held under Mexican grants, 


Value of Night=Seil.— E. C.,” Somer- 
set Co., Pa. There is no question as to the value of night- 
soil as a fertilizer. The difficulty in the way of using it 
is the handlingofit. Properly managed, it may be made 
no more offensive than barn-yard manure. It may be 
mixed with coal ashes, or earth and straw, so that it may 
be loaded on toa wagon. In many of the French and 
English towns this refuse matter is thus handled by the 
farmers without difficulty, and made into inoffensive 
composts for the market gardens near by. 





Value of Livery Stable Manure.— 
‘*Reader,” Summit Mills, Pa. At $1.25 for a 4-horse 
load, the manure from a livery stable is cheap enough. 
No farmer should hesitate to take all he can procure at 


| that price, even should he have to borrow the moncy to 
| buy it with. If well used, it should return three times 


| that money back ugain at least. 





The Main Grape.— Subscriber.” The 
owner of this vine claims that it is distinct; the leading 
pomologists of Massachusetts say that they are unable to 
see how it in any respect differs from the Concord grown 
in a favorable situation. Thinking the pomologists 
should know, we have not planted it, hence can give you 
no opinion of our own. 





Why a Hen Stops Laying.—“ D. N. 
K.,” Minersville, Pa. There are many things that we 
do not know all about yet, and this is one of them. It is 
not certain that a hen can lay just so many eggs during 
her life, and no more, or that the ovaries each contain so 


| many germs or ova, and when these are exhausted, that 


she will stop laying. The statement that the ovary of a 
hen contains not over 400 ova, is not true, for some hens 


| that we know of, have laid over 800 eggs during their 


lives, and are laying yet, at the ageof eight years. A well 
fed hen will lay more eggs than a starved one, and it is 
more probable that the ova are secreted according to 
circumstances, than that they are already in embryo in 


| the animal, as soon as it is formed in the egg, as some 
| think, We know also that hens stop laying in cold 


weather, éf exposed to the cold, but not otherwise. 





How to Get Good Help.—“ Cc. R.8.,” 


| Iowa City. It is more difficult to keep good help than to 
| get it, yet that may be done under certain circumstances. 


The Alphabet is the key to the picture which, when | 


complete, represents the inventor in Dream Land. 


These Blocks are water-proof, and can be washed | | 


if soiled. 
Price 50 Cts. 3 by mail, prepaid, 79 Cts. 


CRANDALL’S ALPHABET-BLOCKS, 
Red, White, and Blue. 


Tasteless, odorless, and water-proof. The letters 
are on red, white, and blue ground. All children 
are pleased with them. 

Price 75 Cts.3 by mail, prepaid, $1.00. 





N.B.—/f postage is not remitted with the prices, as above, 
the blocks will be sent by express at purchaser's expense. 





Orders from the trade will be supplied on liberal terms. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
245 Broapway, New York. 





The only way to succeed in getting it, is to keep trying. 
Possibly a pretty sure way to find @ man and wife, would 
be to make your wants and offer known through the ad- 
vertising columns, where they would meet the notice of 
those who are seeking places, 

Yellow Fat in a Hog.—“A. B. L.,” 
Portage Co., Ohio. The fat of a healthy pig should be 
white, with no tinge of yellow. . When the fat is yellow 
itis a proof that the liver has been disordered, and that 
bile has been mixed with the blood. It is supposed by 
some that this yellowness does not make the meat un- 
wholesome, as in the case of sheep who have tlie liver- 
rot; in these the fat is very high colored, and they are in 
no way despised by the butchers on that account. It ts 
remarkable that at the outset of such a bilious disorder, 
an animal will fatten rapidly, althongh the eyes may ap- 
pear very yellow. We do not agree with the butchers in 
their estimation of yellow fat, and think it safest to re- 
ject it as food, but this may be a matter of fancy. 
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How often to Feed Catile.—“C. H. 
B.,”* Lancaster Co., Pa. .To fatten a steer in the-shortest 
time, he & be fed frequently.” Three times a @ay is 
not enough, Five-times is: better...A»change of food, 
and.gmall qiiiltities given often, will fatten. most rapid- 
ly. For instancé, at five o'clock in the morning give hay 
and chopped roots; at eight some meal, and then a little 
hay left in the rack ; at noon some chopped roots sprink- 
led with meal or oil-cake ; at four P. M. some meal, and 
at night some chopped hay.and roots, mixed with a little 
meal. If the whole day’s rations are thus divided, it will 
be found that more food will be eaten, and digested, and 
turned into flesh and fat. An animal will fatten much 
better, if cleaned up in the morning, and not disturbed 
again, except to be fed and watered, until next morning. 


To Get the Most out of Manure.— 
“oO. G. P.,” Washington Co., Ohio. As manure is not 
available as plant food until it is decomposed and dis- 
solved, it should be so managed as to thoroughly rot it 
before it is used, if one would get the full benefit at once. 
Straw and corn stalks are not manure, but when mingled 
with fermenting droppings from animals, they soon be- 
come available. To decompose the rougher portions of 
the manure heap as quickly as possible, it is best to turn 
it overand expose it to the atmosphere, and keep it moist, 
so that a continual heat may be preserved. 

‘*‘ Hooks’? in a Cow’s Eyes.— J. BR. 
C.,” Jewell Co., Kansas. The membrane at the inner 
corner of a cow’s eye, which is called the “* haw,” serves 
to sweep away from the surface of the eyeball any dirt or 
foreign matters which may lodge upon it. It is a carti- 
laginous or gristly substance, and is embedded in fat 
which surrounds the back of the eyeball. It sometimes 
becomes inflamed and swollen, and is then supposed to 
be something which should not be there, and a symptom 
of a disease which is called the ‘‘ hooks.” Sometimes 
people cut out these swollen parts, to get rid of them, in- 
stead of reducing the inflammation by cooling washes 
and medicine. When removed, the inflammation spreads 
to the contiguous parts, which swell and sometimes force 
the eye out of the socket. The pain and distress of the 
animal are great, and rapidly reduce its condition, as in 
your case. It is difficult to advise without knowing ex- 
actly how the case appears. It can do no harm, however, 
to bathe the eye very frequently in a mixture of four 
ounces of landanum in a quart of soft water, and hang a 
cloth soaked in the liquid so that it covers the eye. The 
cow should be kept in a dark place, and fed on slops. 
Half a pound or more of Epsom salts, with half a dram of 
calomel might also be given. If possible the advice of a 
surgeon should be procured as to further treatment. 





To Care a Self-Sucking Cow.— 
** C.J. B.,”’ Renssalaer, Ind., says a cow may be prevented 
from sucking herself by placing a pair of jointed bridle 
bits in her mouth upon a head stall which passes over 
her head between the ears and horns. The bits do not 
prevent the cow from eating, but keep her from sucking. 
An improvement on the above is to use hollow bits 
which are perforated with holes, so that when the cow 
tries to suck, her mouth is at once filled with air, which 
passes through the bits. 


Cranberry Growers—The N. J. 
Association.—We were unable to be present at the 
annual meeting of this Society in January last, but learn 
that it was well attended and very satisfactory. The 
association now numbers 107 members, and has for its 
object the development of the cranberry culture, the ex- 
tension of the trade in the fruit, and the securing of uni- 
form packages. We learn froma report by Mr. N. R. 
Fre.ach, one of the Executive Committee, that there are 
now in N. J. 5,000 acres in cranberries, costing at three 
years old, $1,750,000, and that there are in the whole 
country 15,000 acres, representing an investment of 
$4,375,000. The yield for the past four years is given in 
the following table: 








1872. 1873. 1874, 1875. 
Re B Bush. Bush. Bush. 
Cape Cod and adjacent 
Se SBS Pee Py) 000 E 70,000 50,000 
Mass., R. I. and Conn... 20,000 25,000 35,000 25,000 
New dersey........ ««-++100,000 110,000 90,000 90,000 
Wis., Minn., Ind. and 
fch...... sé 135,000 60,000 50,000 40,000 
New York... 5,000 5,000 
RGR as coe ene: BSH. 275,000 275,000 250,000 210,000 


Insects, rot, scald and other diseases are the causes of 
the diminished yield. A year or more ago there was a 
great flonrish of trumpets over some one from the Depart- 

, ment of Agriculture at Washington, who had discovered 
the fangus which cansed the rot, and had given the rem- 
edy. At last, we thought, that wonderful Department has 
gone and done something ; the idea was so novel that we 
did not toot the trumpet of praise, but waited to see if 

$0 astonishing athing could be true. We did well to 

‘wait, as we see by the report of this meeting, that the 





prescribed’uré for the rot—lime—Iiis been faitlifully and 
abuadant!y applied, but the rot hag been worse than ever. 
So'the-Departthent relapses’ into its normal condition. 
The attempt to introduce the cranberry into England and 
the continent promises well, ‘The *‘ Fruit Growers’ Trade 
Co.” put up the berries’ ready for the tabie in handsome 
quart jars, which’ meet With"a ready sale abroad, where 
they are just learning that the American cranberry is 
vastly superior to theirown, The President of the Asso- 
ciation is Rev. J. H. Brakeley, Bordentown ; Secretary 
and Treasurer, A. J. Rider, Trenton. 


Mere Mention.—Our crowded space for- 
bids us to do hardly more with the following than to 
acknowledge their receipt, and give thanks for them: 

Iowa STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE.—The report of 
the Board of Trustees to the Governor of Iowa, fur 1874- 
%5. Some of the experiments here cnumerated strike us 
as hardly worthy the name. For instance, one ‘“‘to test 
the relative merits of mellowed and unmellowed soil for 
early flower seeds.”” An experiment “to test how many 
inches make a foot,’’ could hardly be less needed.” 


THE Royat Museum or Natura Ilistory, at Flor- 
ence, Italy, a report on the botanical department of the 
Museum, including the garden, by Prof. P. Parlatore, is 
full of interest and well illustrated. 

PENNSYLVANIA FRuIT Growers’ AssocraATION.—The 
report for 1875, like all previous reports of this very prac- 
tical society, is of real value. 

THE Fioripa Fruir Growers’ CONVENTION publish 
their proceedings, which are of value to all intending to 
engage in fruit culture in that state. Published at the 
office of “ The Florida Agriculturist,”’ Jacksonville. 

Onto STATE HorTicuLttuRAt Socrery.—A report of 
the annual and other meetings held in 1875. Full of good 
matter. M.B. Bateham, Painesville, is Secretary. 

WEsTERN N. Y. Horticutturau Socrety.—We have 
already noticed the meeting held in January last, and 
now promptly have the full report in a pamphlet form. 


THE PoUGHKEEPSIE (N. Y.) Society oF NATURAL 
Sciences in its first number of * Proceedings” has a 
fully illustrated article on the minute fungi, which form 
the mildews, or white blights, by W. R. Gerard. 

INDIANA HorTICULTURAL Society publishes with its 
“Transactions ”’ a table of fruits suited to the state, and 
several essays. 


er > Be eo 


Catalogues Received. 
— 
NURSERYMEN. 

J. W. Apams, Springfield, Mass. 
fruit and ornamental trees. 

P. J. Berckmans, Augusta, Ga A very full stock, and 
especially rich in varieties, adapted to the southern states, 

Busy, Son & MeEtssnerR, Bushburg, Mo. A classified 
ae tcred of a most extensive variety of grapes. Their 

llustrated Descriptive Catalogue, publisked last year, is 
the most valuable of recent contributions to the literature 
of the vine. 

-CaLkins & Brooks, Bricksburg, N. J. Wholesale price- 
list of fruit and ornamental trees. 

D. E. Hoxre, Northampton, Mass. 
catalogue. 

Isaac Hicks & Sons, Old Westbury, L. I., N.Y. A 
catalogue of fruit and ornamental trees that have been 
tested on Long Island. 

F. M. Hexamer, (Successor to Reisig & Hexamer), 
Newcastle, Westchester Co., N. Y. Small fruits in great 
variety, and an immense collection of potatoes. 

W.H. Lewis, Winterset, Iowa, offers greenhouse plants 
in addition to nursery stock. 

McArtuHur, Son & Co., Tamola Nurseries, Meredian, 
Miss. Besides trees, has sweet potatoes and other plants. 

Amos Mitter, Carlisle, Pa. Catalogue of strawberries, 
including several new seedlings. 

Wri11am H. Moon, Morrisville, Pa. 
greenhouse stock. 

Witt1am Parry, Pomona Nursery, Cinnaminson, N. 
J. Small fruits a specialty, besides which the leading 
fruit and ornamental trees. 

RakestrRaw & Pyr.z, Willow Dale, Chester Co., Pa, 
Wholesale list of nursery stock. The Duelling Cherry as 
a specialty. 

A. M. Smirx, Drummondville, Ont., makes a specialty 
of the New Dominion Strawberry. 

D. B. Wier, Lacon, Ill., sends special catalogue of 
evergreens. Among his specialties are the Birhett Pear, 
and the genuine Wild Goose Plum, many trees sold for 
this variety being spurious. — 


SEEDSMEN. 

D. A. Compton, Hawley, Wayne Co., Pa. Catalogue of 
secd potatoes, new and old. 

Kine & Savace, Chicago, Ill., besides seeds, have a 
large stock of rustic work, etc. 

J. R. & A. Murpock, Pittsburgh, Pa. Vegetable and 
flower seeds, and garden implements. 

J. M. Pumps, Sylvan, Franklin Co., Pa., grows seeds 
and offers nursery stock also. 

Rost. C. Reeves, 185 & 187 Water St.,N. Y. A gen- 
eral seed catalogue. Aiso deals in agricultural imple- 





A wholesale list of 


Special strawberry 


Nursery and 


ments, small fruits, etc. 





J. C. Root, Rockford, Ill., whose seed catelo: 

already been noticed, sends his Garden Manual for Man 
which contains much useful matter, and offers a great 
variety of vegetable plants, with a novelty in the wai of 
$1 collections of these for family gardens, sent by ah 


FLORISTS. 


B. P. CriTcHELL, Cincinnati, O., combines the se j 
ness with that of florist, and sends aneat Catalans buat- 

Hoorrs Bro. & Tuomas, Westchester, Pa., issue a 
special illustrated catalogue of their collection of Alpine 
and Hardy Plants, which is very full of plants which peo- 
ple should know bettcr and cultivate more, 

Tyra MontcomeEry, Mattoon, IIl., puts up “Centenni 

- ; : el 
collections ” of plants, at very low rates, : ees 

J. R. & A. Murpock, Pittsburgh, issue a separat 
alogue for their greenhouse stock.” nnn 

Gro. W. Penney, Newark, 0, A neat catalogn 

. . e 
well provided with novelties. a 

Cuas. T, Starr, Avondale, Pa. General assortment of 
greenhouse and vegetable plants. 

Joun Sau, Washington, D. C. In mentioning thig 
establishment last month, we should have stated that it 
is accompanied by a colored plate of the new deep crim. 
son tea rose, Duchess of Edinburgh. An excellent rose. 
and a very fine picture of it. : 

VANDERBILT BROTHERS, 23 Fulton St., N. Y., besides 
their seed and implement catalogue, have a special list of 
greenhouse plants, and nursery stock, including the new 
Cuthbert raspberry. . 

A. Watpig, Titusville, Pa., has a general collection, 
including novelties. 

H. W. Witr1ams & Sons, Batavia, Ill. A neat illus. 
trated plant catalogue, with a supplement for seed pota- 
toes. 

Wm. C. Witson, 45 W. 14th St., New York, and Astoria, 
L. I., has one of the largest establishments in the country, 
and his catalogue is sure to present a stock of novelties, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BEEcHER BAsKET Co., Westville, Conn., the well- 
known Beecher fruit baskets, which are also kept. at 
Wyoming, Del. 

Cotsy & Co., Benton Harbor, Mich., make the baskets 
illustrated in November last, and other fruit packages, 

Tuos. JACKSON, Portland, Me. Weeding implements, 

W. W. RatHpone, Marietta, O., offers sweet potatoes 
for seed, and also the plants. 

C. M. Moseman & Bro., of 114 Chambers St., New 
York, issue a Descriptive Price List of Harness and Horse 
Furnishing Materials, copiously illustrated, which, to- 
gether with many portraits and biographical sketches of 
noted horses, is sent, post-paid, to any applicant for 50c. 


EUROPEAN CATALOGUES. 

HyppPo.itEe JAMAIN, Rue de Glaciere, No. 217, Paris, 
sends a Jong list of new roses. 

Cu. Huser & Co., Hyeres (Var.), France. Seeds of 
new plants, Cannas, and other novelties. Catalogue in 
English. A. Bolker & Sons, New York, agents. 

J. C. Scumipt, Erfurt, Prussia, offers living plants, but 
mainly in dried flowers, grasses, mosses, etc. These 
seem like trivial affairs, yet the trade in them is large; a 
sheet of engravings shows that an immense range of 
buildings is required for the work. 


IMPLEMENTS. 


ADRIANCE, PuatT & Co., Poughkeepsie, N. Y., and 
New York City, No. 165 Greenwich St., manufacturers of 
the well known Buckeye Mowers and Reapers. 

R. H. ALLEN & Co., 189 & 191 Water St., N.Y. A 
special descriptive illustrated catalogue of the flour and 
grain mills made by them. 

THE JOHNSTON HARVESTER Co., Brockport, N. Y., 
manufacturers of Reapers and Mowers. 

Tur AUTOMATIC CORN PLANTER, made by the Welles 
Specialty Works, Chicago, Ill. This is affixed to the foot, 
and drops and covers the seed as fast as a man can walk, 

Harrison’s Burr Stone Farm Muiits Co., New 
Haven, Conn. These mills are adapted fur farm use, and 
horse-power. A 12-inch mill, weight 200 Ibs., grinds ten 
bushels of coarse meal in an hour. 

Warp B. Snyper, 84 Fulton St., New York. The 
Little Giant steam engine, from one to three horse-power. 
- SxinneER & Woop, Erie, Pa, Skinner's Portable 

gngine. 

Rumsey & Co., Seneca Falls, N. Y. Pumps and Fire 
Engines. 


POULTRY. 


A. Merrit, Meadville, Pa., sends a catalogue of the 
French Creek Poultry Yards. 

Wa. B. WonDERLY, Dayton, Ohio, breeds Light Brah- 
mas only. 

James E. Sisson, Westerly, Rhode Island. 
Ducks, Games, and White Guinea Fowls, 


FERTILIZERS. 


THE CosT, PER POUND, OF AMMONIA, PHOSPHORIC 
Acip, AND PorasH, in various fertilizing materials. A 
table published by Chas. V. Mapes, 160 Front St., New 
York, gives valuable information to those who wish to 
compound their own fertilizers, or experiment with them. 

New Ipzas ON FERTILIZATION, is a pamphlet issued by 
Vanderbilt Bros., 23 Fulton St., New Yorke and contains 
quotations from the works of eminent Agricultural chem- 
ists, in regard to the use of chemical fertilizers. 

‘“*THE STOCKBRIDGE FERTILIZERS,” from W. H. Bow- 
ker & Co., 43 Chatham St., Boston, contains Prof. Stock- 
bridge’s formulas for compounding artificial fertilizers for 
various crops. 


Pekin 


LANDS AND FARMS. 


Tue BiuE RipeEe HieHLANps, of western North Caro- 
lina, by 8. T. Kelsey, of Highlands, Macon Co., N. C. 
describes the advantage of that country, its pleasant and 
healthful climate, and its cheap and fertile lands, 
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Crude Petroleum for Paint.—D. 
0. B.,” Boston. Having used crude petroleum for eover- 
ing the woodwork of tools, as well as for coating the 
boards and roof of a hay shed, with great advantage, we 
have recommended its use for such purposes as these. 
We have seen numerous buildings coated with this oil, 
and know several others who have used it with success. 
We cannot therefore understand the reason of your non- 
success, unless it be that something else than the crude 
oil was used. If you are satisfied that the oil in your case 
“ will not dry in 40,000 years,”’ there is certainly some 
mistake. Asa further test, we recently had an experi- 
ment made in which, after three days, the oil was dry, 
and a cout of ordinary paint was laid over it, with an 
equally good effect as from the use of any other priming 
material. The color left upon boards by crude petroleum 
is a sort of brown, which is, although of a muddy appear- 
ance, not at all disagreeable. 

How to Feed Rye.—“ W. H. C.,” White 
Co., Ga. If the rye is fed green, it is only necessary to 
mow it, and give it to the horses and mules as other 
green feed is given. If fed when ripe and dry, the beard 
will not hurt horses or mules, but if fed to sheep or cows 
the sharp beards sometimes will pack in the honey-comb 
recesses or the leaves (many plies) of the stomachs, and 
cause mischief. It is best therefore not to feed rye or 
other bearded straw to ruminants. 





Cure of Hog Cholera.—“ A. H. B.,” 
Brownsville, Tenn., sends the following remedy for hog 
cholera, viz., to give one tablespoonful of soda in some 
meal each day, until relieved. To this we would add the 
suggestion that if this fails of effect, half a tablespoon- 
ful of suLpHITE of soda might be given ina similar man- 
ner, daily. Hog cholera is the effect of a blood poison, 
and an effective antiseptic would be useful. 





Night-Soil fora Fertilizer.—“E.C.,” 
Somerset Co., Pa. There is no question that night-soil, 
as we term the contents of privies, is valuable. The term 
was applied, because the emptying of the cesspools in 
England is done in the night, and the name was intro- 
duced here. Very little night-soil is wasted in Europe, 
except in the larger cities, where it runs off by ihe sew- 
ers. Where cesspools are used, the “soil ’’ is dipped out 
with long-handled scoops into tight barrows, and car- 
ried to a heap, where it is mixed with coal-ashes and 
straw, and is finally loaded into tight cart or wagon 
bodies, and taken to market gardens for manure. It 
is generally used for the onion crop, or upon farms for 
the root crops. As to its relative valne as compared with 
livery-stable manure, we would rather take the latter 
at $1.25 per four-horse load, than the first for nothing, 
on account of the difficulty of handling it, or of procuring 
men who are willing to work with it in a couniry town. 





Catarrh in Sheep.—“ C. J.,” Rockbridge 
Co., Va. Whena sheep’s nose is gummed up with mu- 
cus, it isa symptom of cold or some other affection of 
the breathing passages, and not of “grub in the head.” 
The proper remedy is to see that the sheep are not too 
warm in their sheds, and that their yards are not damp. 
Ajso to sponge their noses with vinegar and water, 
squeezing considerable of if up their nostrils, and then 
freely tar their noses with common pine tar. 





Which is the Best Potato Fertili- 
zer ?--G. W. B., Phenix, R. I. For potatoes, super- 
phosphate of lime from bones, and potash, are both valua- 
ble fertilizers, but they are very different from each 
other in composition, and cannot be compared together. 
Wood ashes contain potash and some phosphates, and 
are very useful for potatoes, producing a very sound 
and clean crop. Superphosphate of lime also produces 
sound and clean tubers. 250 lbs. of superphosphate, or 
50 to 100 bushels of wood ashes, or 400 Ibs. of best quali- 
ty German potash salts, free from magnesia, may be used 
foranacre. Soda ash is of little value as a fertilizer. 





Jersey Cows in lowa.—“J. C. McL.,” 
Plymouth, Iowa. The Jersey cow will thrive very well 
in Iowa, there are many herds in that state. A good bull 
calf may often be purchased for $50. : 





Mutilating Trees.—The Legislature of 
New York enacted, in 1875, as follows: “It shall be un- 
lawful for any person or persons whatsoever, in this state, 
to hitch any horse or other animal to, or leave the same 
standing near enough to injure any fruit or forest tree 
that has been transplanted or used as a shade or orna- 
mental tree around any school house, church, or public 
Luilding, or along any public highway.” The penalty is 
& fine, not exceeding $10—and costs, 





. Cost of growing Corn in Virginia. 
G. G. P.,” White Sulphur. Springs, W. Va., gives the 
following items of the cost of producing and harvesting 





corn in‘Virginia. Labor is valued at $1 per day, 50c. for 
& boy, and the same fora horse. The items are as follows: 









eid!) CO ET OO ET per aere.. $2.00 
Grubbing and harrowing...............-+ 87 
Planting with machine ..............s0e. 20 
Seed COMMS. .6%s ban >. e+ ogphed One. ce+ yee 09 
Working, cleaning and thinning......... 2.16 
Cutting . ........- A fare 67 
Shucking . 
Bringing in corn and cribbing... rons, ee 
Bringing in fodder and stacking ERE EE aC 591g 
Expenses per Acre.........seeeceseees $8.87 





Insurance on Farm Property.— 
Statistics, compiled from the books of 10 Insurance Com- 
panies, show that these have paid, during the year end- 
ing Oct. 1st, 1875, losses on farm property in the State of 
New York alone, to the amount of $471,871.24, a great in- 
crease over former years. The inference is, that farm 
buildings and other property, which have been taken at 
low rates of insurance, are very risky. The increase of 
fires is attributed to the use of kerosene, carelessness 
with matches, and the unusual number of tramps. This 
sum represents the amount of insurance that has been 
paid, and not the actual losses, which would be much 
greater, as farmers are seldom fully insured. 





Sweet Potatoes, Seed and Plants. 
—Much mischief is sometimes made by types; it rarely 
happens among our advertisements, though in a recent 
case the types got out of place in an annoying manner, 
and made Mr. W. W. Rathbone, of Marietta, Ohio, say 
that he sold seed sweet potatoes at $3, instead of $6, a 
barrel. Mr, R. has 25 acres in sweet potatoes, and offers 
both seeds and plants of all the leading varieties. 


Lily of the Valley.—It has been found 
that, while the roots, or ‘‘ pips,” imported from Germany, 
produce the regular, ald-fashioned Lily of the Valley 
flowers, that those from Holland are of a different strain, 
if not variety ; in these the flower-stem is much taller, 
the flowers smaller, and while the lower bells are well 
opened, those at the top are only half developed and 
greenish. A recent Gardencr’s Chronicle (London) figures 
both kinds as received from Mr. Herbert, of Richmond. 
May not this explain why so many of our florists meet 
with unsatisfactory results in forcing this plant? It is 
worth considering. 


Mixing Fish Guano with Super- 
phosphate,.—‘ G. W. B.,” Phenix, R. I. It would 
probably be better to mix fish guano, if it is dry, at $14a 
ton, with reduced bones, than night soil at $2.50 a load. 
The night soil contains much water, and its nitrogen is 
not so largely in the form of ammonia as that of the fish 
guano. It would do very well to dry the bones after 
treatment with the acid with sifted coal-ashes. Only so 
much as will reduce it toa dry powder should be used. 
Clean, pure sand, free from lime, or charcoal powder, 
would be preferable to the ashes, which may contain 
a little lime, which is injurious to the superphosphate. 





The Cause of Bitter Milk.—‘J. L. 
L. M.,” Berks Co., Pa. When a cow nears her period of 
calving, the quality of the milk undergoes a change, and 
it is frequently bitter. There is no help for it but to let 
the cow go dry. But sometimes there are other causes 
for the change, and a pinch of saltpeter or a spoonful of 
salt put into cach pail of milk may remove the bitterness. 
Sometimes the cow may be out of health, and the blood 
is charged with bile. Then the eyes appear yellow and 
the milk is of a yellowish-green tinge, and the bile may 
cause the milk to taste bitter. If such is the case, a 
dose of salts (8 ounces) with an ounce of ginger given to 
the cow may remove the trouble. 





Whitewash for Poultry-Houses. 
—‘* Reader.” The most readily made whitewash is a 
simple mixture of two pecks of lime to half-a-barrel of 
water. The water should be added very gradually to the 
lime. If too much water is used in slacking the lime, the 
wash will be gritty and lumpy. This should be used 
when fresh made. 


Agriculture, Horticulture, Arbors 
fculture, and Botany at Harvard Uni- 
versity.—Very few have an idea of the scope cf Har- 
vard. It is a university in the true sense of the word, 
and has in all its departments nearly 1,200 students. 
Aside from the academical, law, medical, and other de- 
partments, it has of late years developed strongly in the 
direction of those branches kindred to agriculture. We 
learn from the reports of these departments embodied in 
the general annual report of President Elliott, that the 
classes in Botany at the Botanic garden, under Prof. 
Goodale, with Prof. Gray at hand to encourage, have 
been well attended by students of both sexes, mainly 
teachers. The Botanic garden is constantly increasing in 
value under Prof. C. 8. Sargent, the director. The Bus- 





sey Institution is the agricultural department of Harvard, 
and Prof. F. Storer is its Dean; the Bulletins of the In- 
stitution, distributed to those interested in,#@lentific ag- 
riculture (and they would be of no use to others), have 
taken high rank with similar, pabli¢ations,- Prof. s. 
holds strong ground against ‘‘ manualjabor” in an agri- 
cultural school, and-says that until the opinion that this 
is necessary “‘has been outgrown, as it has been in Eu- 
rope, we can hardly look for any very tapid progress in 
scientific agriculture in America,” ‘ 

In the “‘ Arnold Arboretum,” which is upon the Bussey 
grounds, and under the direction of Prof. Sargent, much 
preparatory work has been done towards making it what 
its liberal donor intended, the great arboretum of Amér- 
ica. The Bussey is the only place in the country where 
instruction may be had in the lower forms of plants, the 
minute fungi, alge, etc. These specialties are under the 
able superintendence of Prof. W. E. Farlow. Chemistry, 
engineering, geology, zodlogy, and all other studies which 
bear upon agriculture are fully provided for at Harvard. 

Periods of Gestation and Incuba- 
tion.-—‘‘M. G.,” Worcester, Mass. The periods of 
gestation and incubation of the most common of our 
domestic animals are as follows: 


Average. * Known limits. 

Mare... vte<te 7 340 days. 

COMES Fi tiers cgcimexamss ™ to 
EOWO.. 050000 See 150.“ 144 to 158 
oo eee a 150“ unknown 
Se en Ree | ae 101 to 123 
ST 2, dba ne eB. 59 to 67 
RODIN: *s 522.222 90° « unknown 
PUPROY 26. Tvewte ee a = 26 to 
HORS 035 2855. eS ete 18to 24 
BOGOR. onc ae ca. ee 3 35 to 42 
CHEDED. Seu cate, 0. ccex 30 * 28to 
ce Se ee eee | eee 2%4to 30 
WOME st cc seneccccce MT 27to 29 
og Sie 4 ge fan 15to 17 


Family Cows. — In choosing a cow for 
family use, most people would look for a large production 
of rich milk as the first consideration, and beauty asa 
secondary one, but an animal in which both beauty and 
usefulness are combined, is the most desirable. Thus, a 
andsome, pure bred Jersey cow, or even a high grade 
cow of this blood, makes the choicest family cow, and 
many such exist which are heavy milkers and butter 
makers, and at the same time possess all the desirable 
and fashionable marks and color. A good cow may be of 
any color, for the milking properties do not depend upen 
the color of the hair. In the herd of Mr. Thomas Fitch, 
of New London, Conn., there are many choice cows 
which have been bred especially for their milking quali- 
ties, and few herds, if any, in the country surpass this 
for beauty. 


Value of Refuse Salt.—< Richmond,” 
Va. The refuse salt from fish barrels and that from tan- 
neries, where it has been gathered from salted hides, is 
worth but little more than the common coarse salt, used 
as a fertiiizer. There is some little ammonia resulting 
from the animal matter absorbed by the salt or adhering 
to it, but that is of very little account. Ten cents per 
bushel would be a fair price for it. The most profitable 
manner of using it, would be to compost it with swamp 
muck, ditch mud, sods, and other vegetable matter, alonz 
with coarse manure, ; 

Kerosene for Lice.—“ L.,’’ Yadkinsville, 
N.C. Kerosene oil should not be used unmixed as a 
remedy for lice. To use a gilli per day, for four successive 
days, upon one cow, would be injurious, although it is 
not probable that it would be immediately fatal. Kero- 
sence, properly applied, is a good remedy for lice, but to 
use it recklessly is dangerous. It should be mixed with 
four times as much /ard, and rubbed in well on the places 
where the lice gather, chiefly along the spine. In your 
case the oil may have been absorbed through the skin, and 
caused the death of the cow. 





Manuring Corn.—“ M. H. L.,”’ Yadkin 
Co., N.C. In applying manure for corn in the furrow, it 
is necessary to be guided by the supply at hand. An ordi- 
nary forkfull shaken along the drill, over one yard in 
length, will use up about ten tons per acre, and this 
makes a very fuir dressing, although we have used twice 
this quantity without thinking we had too much. To 
use it in the drill in this way, makes the manure cover 
more ground than scattering it broadéast. 


Water in Milk.—“C. T.8.,” New York. 
No addition of water is needed to enable milk to be 
transported safely for any distance, either in cold or warm 
weather. In warm weather the milk should be cooled 
before it is sent on its journey, and this is sometimes 
done by putting a piece of ice into the can, as being the 
most convenient. This, however, is an adulteration, and 
should not be practised. If the cans are kept fora time 
ina cool spring house, the milk will be sufficiently cooled. 
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First Premiums at all Competitive T. 
Railway, Chain and Lever Horse Powers, 
Threshers ana Oloaners, hreshers and 

akers, Clover Hullers, Feed Cutters, 
Wheel Horse Rakes, Horse Pitchforks, 
Shingl achines, Straw frgecrving 
ze reshers, Portable Steam- 
ngines, Cider and Wine-Mills 
and Presses, Dog and Pony 
Powers, etc., etc. 


WHEELER & MELICK CO., 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


Send stamp for Circular. 





BEST CORN PLANTER 


AUTOMATIC FOOT CORN PLANTER, 


Made entirely of metal, weighs one pound, attached to the 
foot. Plants and covers with earth as fast as a man can 
walk. Will work in any soil, wet or dry, sand or sod. No 
springs or wood used. Corn carried in sack on shoulder. 
Pressed in the ground by the weight of the body. Price, $5, 
single machines. Reliable agents wanted. 
Iljustrated circulars free, 
Address WELLES SPECIALTY WORKS, 
168 and 170 Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 


HAND CORN PLANTERS. 
See our new patterns of these useful Implements. Price $3. 


R. H.- ALLEN & CO., 
189 & 191 Water St., New York. 


P. O. Box 376. 











Harder’s 
and Thresher and Cleaner, awarded 





For “Slow and easy movement of horses, H rods less 
than 14 miles per hour, Mechanical Construction of 


the v best kind, thorough and conscientious work- 
manship and material in every place, nothing sl'7hted, 
excellent work, &c., a8 shown by Official Report of 
Judges. Threshers, Separators, Fanning Mills, Wood 
Saws, Seed Sowers and Planters, all of the best in 
Market. Catalogue with price, full information, and 
sndges Bopost of Auburn Trial, sent free. Address 

MINARD HARDER, Cobleskill. Schoharie Co., N ¥- 











The Peerless Thresher and Cleaner—Clover 
Huller and Cleaner—Straw-Preserving Rye 
‘Threshers—Railwzy and Lever Powers—The 
Howland Feed Mill—Grain Fans and Corn 
Shellers. Our machines have received the highest testi- 
monials and cannot be excelled. 

B. GILL & SON, 
Trenton Agricultural Works, Trenton, N. J. 


CHOUSE THRESHING MACHINE 
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S HAY LOADER, Improved for 
ous. including Wind-Break Attachment. Warranted 
piteh a ton of hay from the winrow in five minutes, and 
take it as clean as by the hand fork. Adapted to all ordinary 
meadow land, and to any farm wagon. Manufactured by 
STRATION & CULLUM, Agricultural Works, Meadville, 
Pa, Send for Descriptive Circulars early. 


THE UNION RAILWAY 
HORSE POWER. 
Producing much wore 
power than other rail- 
Way powers, with much 
less elevation. 

te Send for Descrip- 
tive Circular. 


Wm. L. Boyer & Bro, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








Commission House of Hutt. & ScoTNFY, 


CENTEN- $46 N. Water St., Phila., dealers in Vege- 


tables, Fruit. Produce, Furs, &c. Marking 
plates, Tags, Price lists, &c.,on application, 








AILWAY PITCHIN 


; APPARATUS, 


° 

Chapman’s. Best Fork and Conveyor in 
use. Unloads and carries Hay, Grains, &c., over deep 
mows, into sheds, barns, &c. Saves labor, time,money. 
Sent on trial. Cireularssent. Agents wanted. 





G, B. Weeks & Co., Syracuse, N. Y- 


- The Dodge Excelsior Hay Press 
(Manufactured in Chicago.) 


PORTABLE. 
Was 


fg VERY STRONG. 
ijt_ nee . 


it ws == 
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Presses a smooth, round bale, any length, from one to four 
feet. Driven by horse or steam power. A fast and powerful 
Press. Fully warranted to perform as represented. 


Address, W. J. HANNA & CO., 
_& & 36 South Canal Street, CHICACO. 


prices in any market; hence it 
is cheaper at its price than any 
other press ata gift. Address 
a for ar P.K. bepgrick 
i) & Co., Albany, N.Y. Mon- 
treal, P.Q. No. 165 West 16th 
i) St., Chicago, Ill. Wilkinson 
| Avenue, N. St. Louis, Mo. 


Tue PerpetvaL Hay Press 

bales hay twice as fast as 
any other press, puts ten ’ 
tons in agrain car,and 7 
the hay brings better 














30 bales of May 
per hour, easy 
steady work. 


fH P.K. DepeRtck 
PERPETUAL 
Hay Press. 


sama ——— 
Dederick’s Wire Bale Ties are the cheapest and best 





CHICAG 


SCRAPER 2 DITCHER. 


Guaranteed to do double the work of common scrapers, and 
do it easier for man and team. But one man required to 
work it. No hand-work to finish uparoad. Good roads can 
be made with them at 25 cents per rod. Broad open ditches 
ati0 cents. Townships and counties can take them on trial. 
Price $15, ou cars at factory. Send for Manual of Road 
Making and Ditching, free. Address 

Chicago Scraper and Ditcher Co., CHICAGO. 


BRADFORD MILLCO. — 
& Co, 


Successors to Jas. Bradford 


ND 















MANUFACTURERS OF 
French Buhr Millstones, 
Portable Corn & Flour Mills, 

Smut Machines, etc. 
Also, dealers in Bolting Cloths and 
General Mill Furnishing. 


CINCINNATI, O. 
¥ J.R.Stewart,Pres, W.R.Dunlap,Sec 


(? PRICE-LISTS SENT ON APPLICATION. 











SPRING STEEL TOOTH 
HORSE RAKES, 


No Cogs or Ratchets—Easiest Dumpin 
Purchasers prefer them to all others rae 
Durability and Efficiency. Fully guaran. 
teed, so no risk is incurred in buying fro; 
us. Send Stamp for Circular. . 


WHEELER & MELICK Co,, 
Albany, N. Y. 





FURST & BRADLEY’S 
GARDEN CITY SULKY & GANG PLowWs 


are the only ones j 
world having the Panes 
BREAK Attachment 
on the wheel, whereby 
the Horses do ail tie 
Labor of throwing the 
Plows out of the ground 
so thata Boy 12 years of 
age can handle it with 
ease. Send for our 64-page 
Tustrated Pamphlet for 
fulldescription. Printed in 
English, German, Swedish, 
and Norwegian, Address’ 
FURST & BRADLEY W’F'’G CO., 
63 North Desplaines &t., Chicago, Til, 


Riggs’ Patent Two-horse Gang-Ployw, 


for cultivating Corn, Cotton 
Potatoes, etc., at a great econ. 
ony of labor. The steel-shares 
are reversible, giving twice 
the ordinary wear, and they 
are quickly set to throw more 
or less earth to the plants, or 
to cut a greater or less dig. 
tance from the rows, as de- 
sired. Retail Price at shop $25, 
Agents wanted to sell these, 
2 and also a Patent Fur. 
rower for marking out rows 
for corn, patatoes, etc., which 
retails at $13.50. Circulars sent, 





Tee as 









as, > 
NE AWEST PHILA. id 
H.§. Long, Raritan, N. J., writes concerning the Plow, 
June 10th, 18%: “It gives entire satisfaction. I regard it 
the best Plow I ever saw, and believe it would have been 
cheap to me last year at $100.” Address the manufacturers, 


WYCKOFF & McDONALD, Hightstown, N. J. 


THE CHARTER OAK SWIVEL PLOW. 





SOLE 


THE ONLY PERFECT SWIVEL PLOW. 
The season of 1875 has proved by actual use of over 300 
plows that it has no equal. 
Send for illustrated circular with full particulars to 
THE HIGGANUM MFG CO., 
HIGGANUM, CONN. 
Holbrook’s “VETO” SEED DRILL & “NEW” 
Hand Cultivator sow and cultivate all 
kinds vegetables. Do work of 10 


men. Best and cheapest. 
Price $12.50 combined. 


















$7.00 


Steel Teeth. 





| 60.000 now tin Use. 


| Gz leading Cultivator 

| BY of this class, which has 

|S? become a standard im- 
plement in all Corn-grew=- 
ing wvegions, and is_ fast 
becoming so forthe cultiva- 
tion of Cotton, and crops of 

| like growth, 

| Address Deere & Comp y's 





WALKING 


CULTIVATOR Plow Works, Moline, Tl. 





Seeds, Implements, Ma- 
chinery, and Fertilizers. 

New Catalogue, 200 Ilus- 
trations, mailed on receipt 
10 cent stamp. 


A. B. COHU, 


197 Water St., N. Y. 


EVERYTHING 


FOR THE 


FARM. *: 


ScREW STUMP MACHINE. 
Safe. Keonomical, Cheap, and will pull 
Mo largest Stump with ease. 5 
Send for Circular to 
GEO. CHAMBERLAIN & SON. OLEANNL 


We make the_best Blind Ditching and Sub-soil Plows in 
use. A cheap Farm Wagon we sell from $30 to $50. Cheap 
Round Trunks. Iron hound. A combined Rocking Chait, 
Bed Lounge and Trunk. Hanging Clothes Bars, Wooden Bed 
Springs. Improved Sole Leather Horse Collar Pads. All Wi 
be exhibited at the Centennial. Address 

CHAMBERLAIN M’F’G CO., Olean, N. ¥. 
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TIE JOHNSTON HARVESTER CO., 


Manufacturers of 
Sclf Raking Reapers, Combined Machines, 
and Mowers, 
Brockport, N. Y. 


Double Harpoon 
HORSE HAY- FORK. 


Best in the World... 
May be SEEN at the CENTENNIAL, 


Descriptive Catalogue Sent Free. 
PENNOCK MANUFACTUR’G CO., 
Kennett Square, Chester Co., Pa. 














The FARQUHAR SEPARATOR 
WARRANTED 


, 


, most | 
& cheapest in use. 


Lightest Draft 
, Simplest, 


durable 
most economical 


i ca a A ee 





PERUVIAN GUANO 
EXCLUSIVELY, 
170 Front Stuet, New York. 


BLAKE'S PATENT 
Stone and Ore Breaker 


Crushes all hard and brittle substances to 
any required size. Also, any kind of 
STONE for Roaps and for CONCRETE, &c. 
Address BLAKE CRUSHER CcoO., 
New Haven, Conn. 














THE 
OILING OF CATTLE, 
Hliustrated from Experience, 


And an Address, 
-stions which m useful to Farmers, 
JOSIAH QUINCY. 
WITH A MENOIR OF THE AUTHOR, 
By EDWARD QUINCY. 


—/ 


Centauining sugg ay be 


By 





By a mistaken notion, that a considerable extent of land is 
requisite to enable a farmer to keep many head of cattle, a 
most wasteful proportion of it is sometimes retained for the 
sole purpose of pasturage ; and thus, compared with its in- 
herent productive power, made useless, This little book 


read with interest by many a farmer, 


$1.25 


ot fail to be 


Price, Postpaid, ee ee 
THYELIN'S 
POULTRY BREEDING, 


In a Commercial Point of View, 
(limited), 


cant 








‘ied out by the National Poultry Company, 
Bromley, Kent. 


Nattral and Artificial Hatching, Rearing and Fattening, 
on entirely new and scientific principles, with all the neces- 
sary plans, elevations, sections, and details, and a notice of 
the Pouitry Establishments in France. 
By GEO. KENNEDY GEYELIN, C.E. 
With a Preface by CHARLEs L. FLINT. 
With Twenty-seven Illustrations. 


Price, post-paid, = = = $1.25 


CHEMISTRY 


OF THE 


FARM AND THE SEA, 


WITH OTHER 
Familiar Chemical Essays. 


y JAMES R. NICHOLS, M.D. 


The aim in tis work has been to present scientific facts 
and principles in a familiar way, so as to interest and in- 
struct those not specially acquainted with matters of science. 


Price, post-paid, =~= «= $1.25 


Either of the aboye books sent post-paid on receipt of 
price by 


as car 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
245 BrRoaApway, New York. 








tal Insect Powder, sure death to insects.” 
for a box of it, van oes list of Poultr 


Send for circulars. 


Piiiper 
$6.00 per doz. 


wolds, at low prices. 








IMPORTANT 
TO 
Flock Masters and Sheep Farmers. 


THE SCOTCH SHEEP DIEEING AND 
DRESSING COMPOSITION 
effectually el@ans the stock, eradicates scab, destroys ticks 
and all parasites anfesting sheep, and produces oo of un- 
stained wool that commands the highest market price. 





PRICE LIST: 
For $00 Sheep, = Ibs, ae (package ineluded).. santpieee cate $ $24.00 
o +4 “ — “ “ i) . " 
“ 100 “ 25 ity “ “ 3. 7 





Send for Circular. District Agents wanted. Address 


MALCOLM McEWEN, Scotch Sheep Dip Manufactory, 
Portland Avenue, Louisv ille, Ky. 


IMPROVED FOLDING COOP. 
PATENTED. 

For the protection of young Poultry from 

a ye Vet-.Weather. Send for Circular. 


PR ALFRED LOSEE, 

< 7, Manufacturer, P. O. 

~ SS 4/ Box, 4521, or JAMES 

4] Hoop, Agent. 34 Gold 
=——4 St., New York. 


Day's Patent Automatic Incubator. 


3est in the world. Heat self-regulating, and no waste of 
fuel. Agcommodates the young chicks. Capacity, 220 hen 
eggs, price $50. Capacity, 320 eggs, itt $60. Send for 
INustrated Circular to DAY BROS. & CO., 92 Garden St., 
Baltimore, Md., Makers of Incubators, ‘Automatic Fire 
Alarms, and Fire Alarm Clocks. 


"White Leghorn” Eggs, for Hatching, 


FROM PREMIUM STOCK, 
FOR SALE BY 
EUGENE B. PENDLETON, b al R. L., 
AT $2.00 PER DOZEN 
Any Person sending me $6.00 for Three “Dozen of Eggs, 
will receive FREE Three Pekin Ducks Eggs. 


AME FOWL. Carrier Pigeons, 






























and Sporti Dogs. bred and shipped by J.C, 

CHAPMAN ‘ & AN WYCK, coor racer goper atari ond hee tere Ireland. 
LStadlshe Ys 

DEALERS IN CHOICE FOWLS, scenic’ 


Send 25 or 5y cts. 


HALLWORTH, Cliftondale, Mass. — 


THE CHEAPEST AND BEST 


way to obtain nice Fowls and improve your Poultry, is to 
purchase “ Eggs for Hatching,” 
who know how to pac - and ship properly. 
send for my Circular. 
very low. Address A. M. 


and trom reliable breeders 
Before ordering, 
13 varieties—stock unsarpassed. Prices 
CAREY, Seiins Grove, Pa. 





PERK N DUCK an Eggs from Premium 
Aq A Stock, $4 per dozen. 
Also first-class, stock of Light Br ati and other towls. 
Address" A. MER RIL L, Mei adville, , Pa. 


DUCK S—pbred from two importations ; eggs, 
Also Brown Leghorns from superior stock; 


.00 for 13, Address EvaAN LEwIts, Scarlet’s Mill, Pa. 








MPERI Al. PEKIN DUCKS A SPECIALTY. 
Eggs for hatching from very choice, pure-bred birds, Price 





reasonable. Address N.GOR DON, Jr., Exeter, N. H. 
EKIN DUCKS, JAVA GAmEs and WHITE 
GUINEAS. ‘Address, with stati 7 


T 
JAMES E, SISSON, Westerly, R. I. 





lack Bass for stccking ponds—Pekin 
Ducks, Bronze Turkeys, er : —s from a pair 
weighing 2 lbs. Jersey Cattle,’ A Aa and Cots- 
Address W. CLIF t Niysil Bridge, Ct. 








JERSE 3¥S.—Dnrinz the past 10 years . have sold Je rsey 
@ 


Cattle to many readers of the Agriculturist, and I be- 
lieve with uniform satisfaetion to purchasers. G. W. 
FARLEE, Cresskill. N. J., one hour from New York, 


i 





AND CATTLE SPICE. 
is us@d by the Best horsenyen, largést railroad, ex4 
oe and livery stables in preference to any Condition 


RE Se Se 
TARID’S HORSE 


2owder in use. It has no superior for Coughs, Colds, 
Worms, loss of Cud, Appetite, or general debility in Horses) 
or Cattle. It purifies the Blood and Water, renovates_the 
System, and keeps the animal in a healthy gondition. Pre- 
vents and Cures Gapes in Poultry. Prevents Hog Cholera, 
If you feed it to hens, the increase in the number of eggs 
wiil surprise you, Sold by Feed, Grocery, and Dr ug Stores, 
Put up in 2 1b, packages, 2 to 5 doz. in cases, $2.50 per doz. 
Depot 191 Duane st., New York. 
A. McELRATH, Manager. 


PURE DRY GROUND 
FISH GUANO. 


Contains from 8 to 10 per cent Ammonia. 


Pine Island Guano, 


Contains 6 to7 per cent Ammonia, and 5 to 6 per cent Solu- 
ble Phosphoric Acid. 


Soluble Nitrogenous Phosphate, : 


Contains 4 per cent rare and 9 per cent Soluble Phos- 
phoric Acid. 

The above goods are sold by analysis made at the Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, Middletown, Conn. 

For prices, (stating quantity wanted,) address 

QUINNIPIAC FERTILIZER CO., 
P. O. Box 659. Office, 180 State Street, 
: New Haven, Conn, 











Chester White, Berkshire, Yorkshire, 


Essex, and Poland-China % 
1408 Arch St., Phila., Pa. Apri 
Mr. W. ATLEE BURPES: "the C Chester rit tat 86. you 


sent to my farm, is a very fine ag My farmer, who 
is an ex perigpeos breeder, says he 3 neh asa plefure,” 


and as og’as there isinCh .E 
one odin res oie: (Signed) Chesteh Port ah MD. 
West: Greece, Monroe Cox Ne CYL 
W. ATLEE BuRPEE: The pigs mG of ini Wen am very 


much pleased with-them, particularly the boar, which prom- 
ises now fo be exactly what I want. . D. WHEELER. 


Maine Insane Hospital, Augusta, Me., Jan. 14th, 1876. 
.... We like him very much, arise find our check. 
. LakIn, Tr eas. 











We have the pleasure to offer the readers of the American 
Agriculturist very fine, well hed d pigs wate’ | we are confl- 


dent will give entire satisfac se rices for first 

$ooe ve + t¢ G three mos, ws. Sows pig; 
per pair, not secures # big ows in 

at $40 to $70. Boake 8 oy Service. Dig, 


Southdown and Cotswold on 


including seven choice ewes and ten lambs in one lot, $240, 


Hatching Eggs and Fowls 


of all choice varieties. High class Poultry, Turkeys, Geese, 
and Ducks. We breed very extensively on separate ee 
and our shipments give good satisfaction. Fancy Pigeo 

Illustrated acti Catalogue, 10c. Circulars with 
testimonials, free emit by P. O. order, check, draft, or 
registered letter. 

W. ATLEE BURPEE, 
1,332 Arch St, por are: Pa. 


Essex. Pigs. 


Pure bred, very choice Essex pigs, two to three. months 
old, boxed and sent by express, at the following rates: Boar 
$20. Pair $10. One Boar and Two Sows, $55. Not akin, and 
well mated for breeding. I guarantee the safe delivery of 
the pigs. Orders promptly filled. 

JOSEPH HARRIS, 
Moreton Fa:m; ‘Rochester, Ne ¥, 


PREMIUM CHESTER WHITE, BERK- 


SHIRE and ESSEX PIGS, bred and for sale by 
GEO. B. HICKMAN, West Chester, Chester Co., Penn. 
Also fancy poultry. Send stamp for&ireular and price list. 


PURE CHESTER WHITE SWINE. 
rare Thee eT Fee ES TOURS Ie, 


County 

nature, Are still bred and for vzale by 

& CO., Marshaliton, Ches,@ow nclose stamp for prieee 
&c., or 20c. for our little Booko on Swine Feeding, reeding dc. 


POLAND. cB rRNA. nue gh ation 
sale reasonable. cue, rice 
ISAAC H. epee: Oey O 


WILLIAM CROZIER, iablaged of Braeon 
Stock Farm, Northport, dong Island, Nv. Y., 


Iireeder and Importer of thoroughbred. Aldemney and Ayr- 
shire Cattle ; Clydesdale Horses ; Cotswold Sheen ;Berkshire 
Swine, and Fancy Poultry. The Stock bred at Beacon Farm 
is imported, and from the best imported sources, and has 
won the unqualified admiration of the best judges. The 

have taken the first prizes at Provincial Shows, and at lead- 

ing State and County Fairs in Canada and the United States. 


N, GUILBERT, Evergreen, Farm, Gr 


Importer and Breeder ot Improve de sive 
Horses; Cattte; ld-~ane=Southaown Sh h 
Derkeliire an: meen ae Ccce rene HH 

























Wiiite “Chi Gee eese, Cay »R 
and Mus +] ‘onZe, Blue, Batt yn hite Turkeys, 
DorkingsseBin 4 a, Coan <9" gc all 1 JON 5 Fowl, Deer, 
wans, Peacocks, Pigeons, Eggs, & rices, est 
Breeds of Dogs and Maltese Ghia ha Raby ie otpcat Oiinen 
Pigs. White Mice, &c, Fine Milch Cows always on hand. 
z:: horoughbred fast-pacing Morgan Stallion, cheap. 


A} Cheston Morris, M.D,, “ Fernbank,”’ 
@ near West Chester, Pa., ‘bree dersot Dertons, South- 
dorwns and Berkshires. May be seen on Thursdays, 


or Saleat Fleetwood Stock Farm, 
near ee Ky., Thorongete. Trotters, Jersey 
Cattle, &c. Addre UNT.- REYNOLDS, 


Family Cows and Family Horses. 
perlence in breedlig tne tne Cattle ‘and | oees, octes for Tok esie 


gece ears heifers, cows. 
and bulls. ‘Among then are 4s meee ’4 to 
years of age, now fre milk, or to calve th onth. 
‘Also 12 echieconien ca other choice breed o; Horses. 
Among these are two pairs of Mat Bay ne 
air 0 pe several Fradies’ ond Gentlemene’ single driv- 
ng and saddle Horses. Several of these untrain trot 
a mile inside of three minutes. Every —— sold by me is 
guaranteed as represented. For terms app Aa 
THOMAS FITCH, New London, Conn. 


G. H. WARNER, 
New York Mills, 
Oneida Co., N. ¥. 


Importer, Breeder, and Shi 














A RELIABLE 


fos of stelsely 


ier Goften 





Houdans; White, Gray, an 
Sebright Bantams; Black, wit ey por ‘ame Ban- 
tams, and Rouen Due 
Eggs and Fowls for sale in seasons. 
Lfvery bee-keeper ‘m kend_for Gese 
S, tive circular ot the 8 Tene ingonted 

the late M. Quinby, and other su Mes as s furnished by 

p m, to L. Cc. iT, Mohawk, N. Y. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE TO ALL. 








following card, issued by the National Art Co.: 
NAT’L ART Cv. 


its destination uninjured. 


ONE OF THE FINEST AND LARGEST PICTURES 


Offered te each and every Subscriber to this Paper. A grand Oppor- 
tunity. 


— too 


Read! 


Tue NATIONAL ART Co. of Cincinnati, O., proposes to furnish to the patrons of this paper one of the grandest 
ART publications ever offered in this country. It is a copy of one of the largest pure steel engravings ever produced, 
being on plate paper in size 26 by 37 inches—more than three fect high, and two feet two inches wide—and is entitled 


THE THREE GRACES. 


- y rn J — A, Hope, 
ortrays three of the most grandly beautiful women, repr esenting the three Christian Graces—Faith, 
atti Each figure is of large size, and all are wonderfully beautiful. Its value may be determined by the 


Office of Nat’. Art Co., Cincinnati, 0.—Dear Sir: The retail price of the foreign impressions of “‘ The Graces” 
is Thirty Dollars Gold, and we will-pay $5 for each and every copy equal to our edition, outside of our issue,— 


f ends it to 
This grand picture is sent to each reader of this paper who cuts out the certificate found below, and sen 
the Nat'l Art Co. together with 25c. It will be sent BY MAIL, post-paid, securely packed, and warranted to reach 





26 by 87 inches, entit) 


All certificates must be sent directly to 








Cut out this Certificate and send it to the National Art Co. 


receipt of this Certificate, together with 25 cents, we will mail in good 
RECEIPT CERTIFICATE. pach post-paid, to the sender, one copy of the Engraying, on plate pa- 
per, size 





THE THREE GRACES. 


il July 1, 1876, after which 10c. additional will be charged. No copy wil] be sent 
Titoat this Cert eate, except upon the receipt of $7, the retail price of our, and the only American, edition. 


THE NATIONAL ART CO., 230 Walnut Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 











a new edition will then become 


each Certificate, AND T 


Engravings youever saw. = - 





NEV 
WILLCOX & CIBBS 


AUTOMATIC 


SILENT SEWING MACHINE. 
HIGHEST AWARDS FROM STATE INSTITUTES. 
It will pay you to write for full particulars of this wonder- 

ful invention. 
WILLCOX & GIBBS S. M. CO., 
658 Broadway, New York. 


$2," wor One of a 
SUITS. 


DURABLE! DOUBLE STITCHED! NEAT! 

, ipt of $2.50, we willsend our duck suit (brown or 
anany hail Poste, e paid. Give length of inside seam of 
pants and your waist measure. 


B H G PA made by- wide-awake men taking 


orders for these goods. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


ddres CHAS. A. BALDWIN & CO., 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS, ew Haven, Conn. 


GRAY’S. UNION CHARTS! 











Full directions with each chart. any pen can use 
them. - They cannot pe out of style, will last a life-time. 
Sent free on receipt of price: 

Ladies’ Dress Chart, cuts 21 sizes. Boys’ Sack Coat Chart, 
cuts 11 sizes. Vest Chart, cuts 21 sizes and five styles, $1 
each. Shirt Chart, cuts all sizes, and.to open on the back, 
or infront. Pants Chart, cuts all sizes and styles. Men's 
Sack Coat Chart, cuts.11 sizes, $1.50 each: or, the full set, six 
charts, $6. AGENTS WANTED. Address 


UNION CHART 00., Greenville, Mercer Oo., Pa. 


A. COVERT, Produce Com. 

@® mission Merchant, No. 112 Warren St., New 

York. “Quick sales and prompt returns.” §#~ Send for 
my weekly Price-current and Marking Plate..2g 


RUveEvs L. COLE, Produce Com- 
Enablubedn ia 








Merehant, i41 Keade St., New York. 
in 1852. Market reports and shipping directions 
sent free on application. 








do not desire to mutilate your paper by cutting out the Certificate, you can receive the picture by stating in 
mm letter that you are a reader of the American Agriculturist. 


NOTE THESE INSTRUCTIONS. 


ry. The Costeste in a pane ae be “ Each copy of be =~ os " 
x . hes long, and postage will be pa ereon. But one copy can be obtained for 
Will be enclosed In 8 strong oe IGATE WILL NOT BE AGAIN PRINTED IN THIS’ PAPER, hence the 


All Certificates should be sent in by July 1, 1976. 
All sent in thereafter require 10 c. additional, as 


at once, and sending it in for redemption. Address all Certificates to the National 
Con 3 Walnut toa, Cincinnatl, Ohio, and you will receive by return mail one of the largest and handsomest 


the National Art Co., of Cincinnati, O.,in the year 1876, in the office of 
Entered according to Act of Retetees Sia of Congress, at Washington. pase * . 





GOSPEL SONGS BY P. P. BLISS, 


For Sunday-Schools, Prayer-Meetings and Devotional 
Exercises. 

This unrivaled collection, contains Hold the Fort, “ Hal- 
lelujah °Tis Done,’ Almost Persuaded, Ninety and Nine, 
More to Foliow, Onlyan Armor Bearer, together with aii 
of Mr. Bliss’s late and popular melodies. Price $30 per 100 
copies; by mail, 35 cents. For sale at all Bookstores, or can 
be procured of the Publishers, 


For Singing Schools and 
CONCERTS. 
By McGranahan and Case, 


t#~ A Wide-Awake Book for Wide-Awake Teachers. Con- 
tains a novel elementary course, and a Grand Collection of 
Music. The Choice'is the work of experienced men, and is 
the most successful Convention Book in the field. Price 
$7.50 a dozen; by mail, 75 cents. Published by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI, O. 


Send Us Fifteen Cents 


and receive | pages New MUSIC by 
v 
rh 











return mail, worth in sheet music 
form $3.00, The FOLIO. 
WHITE, SMITH & CO., BOSTON, MASS. 


STEEL PENS! 
Sold by all Dealers, 


No. 91 Joun St., New York. 
HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS 








Secs of the prettiest Visiting Cards you ever 
jr saw, with your name neatly printed on 
mp them, sent by return mail, upon receipt of 
YY 25 cts. and a three-cent stamp. You will 
} have samples of Glass, Marble, Snowflake, 
Damask, Repp, Tinted and White Bristol. 
The stock shall be first-class, I have some 
of the most particular and expert printers to be obtained in 
the country, and employ no inexperienced boys to turn off 
cheap work. No blurred or imperfect work leaves my 
cntabiictenant, Air and you will be pleased. Write 
lainly, and give full address. 
Sra CANNON, 


» Cc. 
46 Kneeland St., Boston, Mass. 






AGENTS WANTED sit, 
wcitonary o 
Christian Antiquities 


in Continuation of the “Dictionary of the B ” 

Dr. Wm. Smith. 300 Illustrations. "Sor the renee i. 
seventy-seven of the greatest scholars in the world, have Sean q 
en upon this great work, which begins where the * Bible 
Dictionary” leaves off. We want old Agents, Clergymen” 
Teachers, Students, Farmers, etc., to supply it to the 200,006 
families who have the “ Lible Dict'y,” who are waiting for and 
must have this Continuation. 2g™Agents who sold the “ Bini, 
Dict y” are asked to supply their old subscribers with the 
Continuation. Territory given to first applicant. Send for Cire 
culars. Address A. D: WORTHINGTON & Co., Hartford, Conn, 





Already Sold 


By ANN Nn A 3 
te Bor ead Ss er 


The best-selling Book published. _ Illustrated circulars free, 
Dustin, Gunman & Co., Hartford, Ct., Chicago, Ill., Cinciunati,Q 


THE GREATEST SELLING CENTENNIAL BOOK Is 


~ 

















ment, varied soil and climate, vast mountains, lakes, rivers, 
great cities and manufactures, wealth in minerals, internal 
improvements, free schools, wonderful achievements, agri- 
culture, commerce, finances, curiosities, etc. A Ss Ne 
DID VIEW of this MIGHTY YANKEE NATION, 
richly illustrated, Nothing like it out. Low price, 

G TE Agents apply quickly. HUBBARD Bros., 
ticago, Ill., or Springfield, Mass, 











Phila., Pa., Cincinnati, O., 





wasents, CENTENNIAL 
universal. HISTORY 


to the close of the first 100 years of our National Indepen- 

dence, including an account of the coming Grand Centennial 

Exhibition. 700 pages, fine engravings, low price, quick 

sales. Extraterms. Send for Circular. 

P. W. ZIEGLER & CO., 518 Arch St., Philadelphia,Pa,, 
or 201 8. Clark St., Chicago, Il. 


AGENTS WANTED for the New Historical Work, OUR 


WESTERN BORDER. 


A Complete and Graphic History of American Pioneer Life 
10 ») §$ AGO. 

Its thrilling conflicts of Red and White foes. Exciting Ad- 

ventures, Captivities, Forays, Scouts, Pioneer women and 

boys. Indian war-paths, Camp life, and Sports.—A book for 

Oldand Young. Not a dull page. No competition. Enormous 

sales, Agents wanted everywhere. Illustrated circulars free, 


J. 0, McCURDY & 00., 26 8.Seventh St.,Philadelphia,Pa, 


CLEARANCE CATALOGUE, of 5,000 Choice 
Books at 30 to 50 per cent below Publish- 
ers’ prices. 
Great bargains in good books. Catalogues 
free to any address. 
ESTES & LAURIAT, 
143 Washington St., opp. Old South, Boston. 


paurEe'’s MANUAL.—House and sign painting, 
graining, varnishing, polishing, kalsomining, papering, 
lettering, staining, gilding, &c., 50 cts. Book of Al habe 
50. Scrolls and Ornaments, $1. Watchmaker and Jeweler, 
50. -Soapmaker, 26. Carpenter, 50. Of booksellers, or by 
mail. JESSE HANEY & CO., 119 Nassau St., N. Y. 


INDUCEMENTS. 


aa 
THE BEST Tue Grapuic Steel Plate Repro- 
ductions of the most famous Works 
of Art. Most ELEGANT Ornaments 
FOR for Every Home. Subjects to 


lease Every Taste. The most 
AGENTS. |* 
ami s 











remunerative field for Agents- 
ever offered. Send 3 cent stamp 
for particulars. Complete Illus 
trated Catalogue for 15 cents.— 
Women can do wellat this. THE 
GRAPHIC CO., New York. 














Povuttry Worip 


O not subscribe for any periodical on Poultry, until 
yon have seen this. It is the oldest, largest, and best 
journal, devoted exclusively to poultry, in existence. The 
Poultry World enters its 5th volume, January, 1876. It is 
splendidly illustrated. It is brimful of practical suggestions. 
Subscription, $1.35 per year, which includes postage. 
Address, ?OULTRY WORLD, Hartford, Conn, 


SCIENTIFIC FARMER, #i..2 


rte Dumb Speak ! A copy of Whipple's Home Schoot 
Journal, with full information, sent to any address 
FREE. J.& Z.C. WHIPPLE & CO., Mystic River, Ct. 


NEW PIANO. 


An elegant New, Square Grand Arion Piano. 7% 
Octaves, Rosewood, Four Round Corners, Extra Carved 
Legs, Arion Scroll Desk and Carved Lyre. The List Price of 
this elegant instrument is $850; but it will be sold ata 
very large discount for cash. 
Address GEO. T. TIMPSON, 

26 Broad St., New York. 
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PRACTICAL BOOKS, 


Suited to the wants of Architects, 
Carpenters, Builders, and all who 
contemplate building or remodel- 
ing Frame or Brick Buildings of 
any Size or Cost. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 
Atwood’s Modern American Homesteads 


46 plates, showing a variety.of designs for 

=~ Stables, Ice and Mile Houses, Details, etc., all 

to scale; also Specifications and Description. 8yvo. Cloth 
0. 





Detail Cottage and Constructive 


Architecture. 


Containing Seventy-five large Lithographic Plates, under 
the Direction of A. J. Bicknell, show: ng @ great variety of 
Designs for Cornices, Brackets, Windows and Window 
Caps, Doors, Piazzas, Porches, Bay and Dormer Windows, 
Observatories, Towers, Chimney Tops, Balconies, Canopies, 
Scrolls, Gable and Sawed Ornaments, Fences, Stairs, Newels, 
Architraves, Mantels, Plaster Finish, etc., including Forty- 
five Perspectives, Elevations, and Plans of Modern Designs 
for Cottages, with Details, and Eighteen Elevations of Sum- 
mer Houses, Villas, Sea-Side Cottages, and Country Houses, 
together with Fourteen Designs of Street and Store Fronts, 
with inside finish for Stores and Banks ; also, Framings for 


Dwellings, Barns, Exhibition Buildings, Roofs, Bridges, etc., 
etc., making in alla Practical Book for Architegts, Car en- 
ters, and all who contem Building or odeling 


Wood, Stone, or Brick Buildings. One large Quarto Volume, 
sent FREE by mail or express on receipt of price, $10.00. 


Wooden and Brick Buildings, with 
Details. 


Under Direction of A. J. Bicknell. Conta One Hun- 
dred and Sixty Plates of Plans, Elevations, Views, Sections, 
and Details of Villas, Cottages, Farm Houses, pouty Seats, 
Street Fronts for Dwellings, Store Fronts, Banks, Athene- 
um, Library, Town Hall, Masonic Hall, Hotels, Opera House, 
Court House, School Houses, Churches, Railway Stations, 
Stables and Carriage Houses, Out-Baild Summer 





ings, 
Houses, Ice Houses, Boat House, Gateways, and Fences ; in- 
cluding a Double Plate, showing a Street View of Twelve 
Dwellings, and a variety of miscellaneous Exterior and In- 
erlor Designs and Details for Plaster, Wood, Brick, and 
Stone Finish ; also, Descriptive Letterpress, Specifications 
New York Form of Contract, Schedule of Charges endorse 

by the American Institute of Architects, etc. Elevations, 
Plans, and Details to Scale. 

2 Volumes. Large Quartos. Vol. 1 contains Plates 1 to 80, 
Vol. 2, Plates 81 to 160, each ——— bound in half leather, 
sent free by mail on receipt of price, $18.00. When desired, 
the Volumes will be supplied separately on receipt of $9.00. 


BICKNELL’S 


Village Builder, with Supplement. 


Shows Elevations and Plans for Cottages, Villas, Subur- 
ban Residences, Farm Houses, Stables and Carriage Houses 
Store Fronts, School Houses, Churches, Court Houses and 
a Modern Jail. Also Exterior and Interior Details for Pub- 
lic and Private Buildings, with approved form of Contract 
and Specifications, containing Reventy sevee Plates, drawn 
to Scale, giving the Style and Cost of Building in different 

arts of the country, being an original work, comprising the 
esigns of 20 Architects, representing the New England, 
Middle, Western, and South-Western States. One large 
Quarto Volume. Price, with Supplement, Post-paid, $12.00. 


SUPPLEMENT TO 


Bicknell’s Village Builder. ° 


Contains Twenty Plates, showing Eighteen Modern and 
Practical Designs for Country and Suburban Residences of 
Moderate Cost, with Elevations, Plans, Sections, and a Va- 
riety of Details, all drawn to Scale ; also, a full set of Spe- 
cifications, with eroren form of Contract, and Estimates 
of cost. Onesuperb quarto volume. Price, post-paid, $5.00. 








Carpenters and Builders’ Assistant, 
And Wood-Workers’ Guide, 


By L. D. GOULD, Architect and Practical Builder. 
Containing Twenty-three Plates, fully described. Also, 
Tables of the Strength of Materials, ength of Braces, 
where the Run is given, and Length of Run where the Brace 
is given, Technical Terms used by Carpenters, etc., etc. 8v~. 
volume, bound in cloth. Price, post-paid, $3. 


The American Stair-Builders’ Guide, 


By L. D. GOULD. 
Tilustrated by 82 Original Plates fully described and drawn 
toscale. One 8yo. volume, price, post-paid, $1.00. 








Guillaume’s Interior Architecture. 


Containing Twelve Folio Plates, showing Twelve Designs 
and Eight Sections for Doors, Stairs, Window Finish, Man- 
tels, Wainscoting, &c.,and Two Elevations for Dwellings in 
French and Italian Style. One folio volume, flexible cloth, 
post-paid, $3.00. 


4 REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION OF 
Hallett’s Specifications, 


To which has been added the Form of Contract in general 
use in the City of New_York, which has also been revised, 
and now first published in its present form. Blank specifica- 
tions for Frame Houses, costing from Two Thousand to 
Twenty Thousand Dollars, carefully written by William T. 
Hallett, Architect. They consist in their varfous sections 
of Carpenter and Joiner, Tinner, Plumber, Slater, Painter, 
and Mason. Printed on large size letter-paper, and neatly 
ound in paper cover. Price, $1.75 pér set. 


Either of the above bookg sent post- 
pee § post-paid on receipt of 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
245 Broapway, New Yor«, 





SUPERIOR. STANDARD ‘WORKS. 





Published by ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. 
cess me Se . 





FIELD SPORTS. 








ian Sa EEN) 
FRANK FORESTHR'S FISH AND FISHING. 


100 engravings. Embracing a full illustrated description of 
the Game Fish of North America; Trout and Salmon Fish- 
ing; Shoal Water and Deep Sea Fishing; Lake and River 
Fishing ; Trolling, Fly Fishing,etc. 12th edition. One post- 


octavo volume, : Post-paid, $3.50. 
FRANK FORESTER’S COMPLETE MANUAL. 


For Young Sportsmen, of Fowling, Fishing, and Field 
Sports. With directions for handling the Gun, the Rifle, and 
the Rod. Art of Shooting on the Wing. The Breaking, Man- 
agement, and Hunting of the Dog. The varieties and habits 
of Game, River, Lake, and Sea Fishing. Post octayo. 

Post-paid, $3.00, 


FRANK FORESTER'S AMERICAN GAME 
IN ITS SEASONS, 


Janvary. Caribou or American Reindeer.—FEBRUARY. 
Moose Deer. Wild Goose.—Manrcg.. Mallard and Wid- 
geon.—APRIL. American Snipé. Striped Bass.—May. 
American Trout. Brent Goose.—Junz. Bay Snipe. God- 
wit. Salmon.—Jvuty. Woodcocks.—Avevst. Summer 
Duck. Common Deer.—SEPTEMBER. Teal.— OCTOBER. 
Quail. Bittern.—NovemsBer. Ruffed Grouse, Yellow 
Perch.—DrcemBerR. Canvas Back, Winter Duck. 

Fully Illustrated and Described. New edition. 
Post-paid, $3.00. 


THE DOG. 


By Dinks, Mayhew & Hutchinson. Compiled and edited 
by Frank Forester. Containing fall instructions in a)l that 
relates to the Breeding, Rearing, Breaking, Kenneling, and 
Conditioning of Dogs, with valuable recipes for the treat- 
ment of all diseases. Illustrated. Post octavo, 

Post-paid, $3.00, 


THE BREECH LOADER, 


By Guoan, Description, Selection, Manufacture, Separa- 
tion, Loading, Cleaning, Shooting, etc. ‘Post-pald, $2.00. 


THE DEAD. SHOT; 


Or, Sportsman’s Complete Guide ; a Treatise’on the use of | 
the Gun, with Rudimentary and Finishing Lessons in the 
Art of Shooting Game of all kinds. Ly Marksman. 

Post-paid, $1.75. 


THE CRACK SHOT: 


Or, Young Rifleman’s Complete Guide; being a Treatise 
on the use of the Rifle, with Lessons, including a full descrip- 
tion of the latest improved breech-loading weapons; rules 
and regulations for Target Practice, and directions for Hunt- 
ing Game. Dy Edward C. Barber. Post-paid,$1.75. 


GUN, ROD, AND SADDLE. 


Nearly difty practical articles on subjects. connected with . 
Fishing, Shooting, Racing, Trotting, eto, Postpaid, $1, 





PRACTICAL TROUT CULTURE. 


By. Hy Slack, M. D., Commissioner of Fisheries, New Jer- 
sey. (Fully illu ed and describing thorougiily all that is 
requisite to successful Trout Culture,‘ Post-paid, $1.50. 


AGRICULTURE. 





WOODWARD'’S GRAPERIES AND HORTIE 
CULTURAL BUILDINGS. 


Designs and Plans of Hot-beds, Cold Pits, Propagating 
Houses, Forcing Houses, Hot and Cold Graperies, Green- 
houses, Conservatories, Orchard Houses, etc., with the va- 
rious modes of Ventilating and Heating. Post-paid, $1.50. 


JAQUES’ MANUAL OF THE GARDEN, FARM, 
AND BARN-YARD, 


Embracing the Cultivation of Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, 
all Field Crops, Detailsof Farm Work and Rearing Domestic 
Animals. New and Revised Edition, One volume. 

Post-paid, $1.75. 


YOUNG FARMER'S MANUAL, 


Vol. I. The Farm and the Workshop, with Practical Di- 
rections for laying out a Farm, Erecting Buildings, Fences, 
Farm Gates, Selecting good Farm and Shop Tools, and per- 
forming Farm Operations, Fully Illustrated. | 

Post-paid, $1.75. 





YOUNG FARMER'S MANUAL, 


Vol. II. Howto Make Farming Pay, with full Details or 
Farm Management, Character of Soils, Plowing, Manage- 
ment of Grass Lands, Manures, Farm Implements, Stock, 
Drainage, Planting, Harvesting, ete. Illustrated. 

Post-paid, $1.75. 


HUSMANN’S GRAPES AND WIN, 
The Cultivation of the Native Grape and Manufacture of 
American Wine. By Geo. Husmann, of Missouri, 
Post-paid, $1.50, 
ELLIOTI’S LAWN AND SHADE TREES, 


For Planting Parks, Gardens, Cemeteries, Private 
Grounds, and Avenues, Fully Illustrated and described. 
Post-paid, $1.50. 


FULLER'S FOREST TREH CULTURIST. 


The Cultivation of Forest Trees for Shade, for Shelter, 
for Fuel, for Timber, and for Profit. ted. 
Post-paid, $1.50. 


THE HORSE. 





FRANK FORESTER'S HORSE OF 
AMERICA, 





By Henry Wm. Herbert. . Revised, corrected, enlarged, 
and continued to 1871, by S. D. and B. G, Bruce. Always an 
acknowledged standard, and now the most complete ;and 
authentic work on the horse. With steel-engraved portraits 
of thirty of the most famous representative horses, includ- 
ing pedigrees, histories, and performances. Two superb 
royal octavo volumes of upward of 1306 pages. 

Post-paid, Ten Dollars, 


WALLACE’S AMERICAN STUD-BOOK. 


Vol. One. Being a compilation of the pedigrees of Ameri- 
can and imported blood horses, from the earliest records, 
with an appendix of all named animals without extended 
pedigrees prior to 1840. And a Supplement, containing a 
history of all horses and mares that have trotted in public, 
from the earliest trotting races until the close of 1866. By 
J.H. Wallace. Royal octavo of over 1,000 pages, elegantly 
bound in extra cloth, beveled boards, and splendidly illus- 
trated, Post-paid, Ten Dollars. 





al 


tes) 





WALLACE’S AMERICAN TROTTING . 
REGISTER. 

Containing all that is known of the pedigrees of trotting 
horses, their ancestors and descendants, with a record of all 
published performances in which a mile was trotted, or 
paced, in 2.40 or less, from the earliest dates until the close 
of 1863, and a full record of the performances of 1869 and 
1870. Giving complete summaries of over 6,000 contests. 
With an introductory essay on the true origin of the Ameri- 
can Trotter. Anda set of rules for the government of all 
trials of speed. By J. H. Wallace, compiler ‘of Wallace's 
American Stud Book, Royal octavo, Post-paid, Ten Dollars. 


HORSE PORTRAITURE. 

Breeding, Rearing, and Training Trotters. Preparations 
for races, management in tlie stable, on the track, hcrse 
life, etc. By Joseph Cairn Simpson. Post octavo. _ 

Post-paid, $8.00. - 


ORANGE JUDD. COMPANY, Publishers, 245 Broadway, New York. 
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"GREAT D DUCTION. 
TEAS and COFFEES 


At Wholesaie Prices. 
Increased Facilities to Club Organizers. 
Send for New Price-List. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


(P. O. Box 5643.) -@1 ahd 8 Vesey St., New York. 








HO! FOR IOWA!!! 


TO FARMERS, ‘RENTERS, HIRED MEN, 
and all those wanting better lands in a climate 
an nsurpassed and at ghonpen, aper prices than can be 

‘ound elsewhere in the wor Sena and obtain a 
descriptive pamphlet with 1 and location of our 1,200- 
000 acres of R. Kh. land in Iowa, all adjacent to lines run- 
nin ng direct to Chicago. Price only $5 and $6 per acre on 
‘At. hk, time and teruis. Half fare tickets from Chicago to the 
land and return. Cost allowed to purchasers. Call on or 
address TOWA R. R. LAND CO., Offices 92 Randolph 
Street, Chicago, Lll., or Cedar Kapids, Lowa. 





BOOKWALTER ENGINE. 


Compact, Substantial, Economical, and 
Easily managed. Guaranteed to work 
welland give full power claimed. En- 
gine and Boiler complete, including 
Governor, — &c., (and boxing), at 
the low price 

3 Power weotes $252.00 
oe, ooe.p0. 


ingfield, Ohio, 
or = ie St., New York ony. 


Skinner Portable Engine, 


Also Portable Boiler and 
Threshing Engines, Horizon- 
tal Return Flue Boiler. Spe- 
cially adapted for Farm and Dairy 
use. Cheapest first-class Engines in 
the market. Send for circular. 

SKINNER & WOOD, 
Erie, Pa. 


LANE & BODLEY’S 


TEN-HORSE FARM ENGINE 


AWARDED GRAND PREMIUM OF 


$100.00 IN GOLD 


At the last Cincinnati Industrial Exposition,over six exhibi- 
tors, in six days’ practical tests, conducted by three experts. 
Send for circular giving description and details of the 

famous trial. . LANE & BODLEY; 
John and Water Sts., Cincianati, 0. 

















EST & CHEAPEST AGRICULTURAL 
ht B a MADE PRICE WITH ALL-ATTACHMENTS 3 
cV¥t 
ONOMIZ ER 


4 
a GS TURN FLUE BOILER, 


* 


NO.DANGER FROM SPARKS 
MADE TO WEAR NOT ALONE TO SELL, 


‘ED TO A MINIMUM. 


RILL LI be 


FUBER 
WHITMAN é 
Small Portable Boiler, with Kipp’s. A el Engine combined, 


and complete for all lel, 2-horse power, $275.00 


The best and most durable Siler e of this siz 
ever sold. Pricéislow. Send f eens s 


A Trochar for Cattle-Men. 


In dune of 1872 we gave illustrations of a Tro- 
char and. Cannula io be used in ringing 

j a bull, and on page 13 (January) and 
page 97 °(March) of this Journal for 1873 


Also the Anderson Patent Pipe Safety Boilers, 2 to 100 
‘& Horse Powers, 69 Tbs, steam from cold water wv 15 minutes, 








we described the use of this apparatus 
in felieving hoven in cattle. These ar- 
| ticles have brought out a large demand for 
| Trochars, and failing to find just the right 
i kind among the makers of surgical imple- 
ments, we have induced an establishment 
to undertake their manufacture. We give 
herewith a small engraving of the Trochar. 
These articles are now in the trade, and 
may be had of most dealers in agricultural 
implements, Those who can not get them 
from dealerscan receive them from this office, prepaid, 
for $1.00, 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 245 Broadway, N. Y. 





; 





PRAIRIE LANDS. 


Send your address on ATO ‘GAKD to Land Com’r 
B. & M.R.R., Burlington; lo A and receive Free, 
Copy of lowa& Neb, d®farmer, With CHART of LANDS. 


KANSAS PACIFIC 
HOMESTEAD. 


This paper is full of reliable information about Kansas, 
her climate, soil, products, and progress. Contains a nice 
map ofthe United States, and a fine view of a prosperous 
Colony from Pennsylvania. 

It is a faithful guide to the best and cheapest body of lands 
in the West. 5,000,000 Acres for sale. 

For a copy send your address to 

Ss. J. GILMORE, 
Land Commissioner Kansas Pacific Railway, 
Lawrence, Kansas, 





BASTERN MARYLAND FARMS. 


t@” Send for free Descriptive Pamphl 
WM. 8S. RIDGELY, Mane ay “ia. 


RMS. page Cats vogue, with full ac- 


connt ot Soil, Climate, Society, Ps roducts, Markets. Price list, 
&c., sent free. Address H. S, MANCHA, Ridgely, Md. 





Wonderful advantages. 33- 





FRUI a n6 ARMs | terms. Free Descriptive Catalogue. 
. C. PLUMMER, E. New Market, Dor. Co., Md. 


Ge oD ae GRAIN & GRAZING FARMS 
iv 


1 Maryland ‘and Relaware for sale cheap, Send 
for catalogue, St seiewe, ike 


Nelf - Propel- i Chis 
For Cripples| 


and Invalids 


MARY LAuD Lier Garden Lands; cheap; easy 








Can be easily| ag gy either 
in or out doors, yy any one hay- 
ing the use of| jhands, 


jand send stam 


State your weight} ie t di 
catalogue of dif- 


forillustrated 











ferent styles and |prices. 
. ‘ A. SMITH, 
Please mention 32 Platt St., 
this paper. | } . City. 








of all kinds a and ne Bice fo for Colleges, Schools, Physiciuns and 
Families. YING GL SES for investiga- 


Ss 
tions in iRotnae Mineralogy, Horticulture, Aariculture, ete. 


GLASSES, nanment fee ete. 
List, fully illustrated, nent free. 
McALLISTER. Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. Y. 


Hussey’s National Cottage 
Architecture. 

\ New and Original Designs, Working 

= Scale Drawings, and Details for all 

Styles of low-priced Houses, with 


: Specifications and Cost. Just pub- 
Bez! lished. Royal quarto. Post-paid, $6. 


WoODW ARDS Plans, ‘Details, 


ARCHITECT, J Dour and Estimates. 


Doxzars, post-paid. 
Srx Do.iars, 


MONCKTON’S WA’ pues} ’ 
STAIR B post-paid. 


MONCKTON’S NATIONAL } six Dottars, 
CARPENTER and JOINER. § post-paid. 


NEW AMERICAN FARM BOOK. 
Originally by RICHARD L. ALLEN. 
Revised and greatly enlarged 
By LEWIS F. ALLEN. 

PRICE, POST-PAID, $2.50. 


Allen’s American Farm Book has been one of the standard 
farmers’ hand-books for twenty years; it is still a valuable 
book,but not up to the times; and as its author,Mr.R.L.Allen, 
could not give time to its revision, this was undertaken by 
his brother, Hon. Lewis F. Allen, the distinguished farmer 
of Erie county, editor of the American Shorthorn Herd- 
Book. The work is greatly enlarged, and full of suggestions 
from the rich experience of its editor and reviser, and is 
called the New American Farm Book. 

Either of the above books sent post-paid on receipt of 
price by 


ORANGE JUDD CO., 245 Broadway, New York. 









DRAWINGS, 
Specifica- 
TWELVE 








TY 





 §OLE ‘MANUF AC3RU ACTURERS, 


Porter Blanchard’s Sons, 
[Send for Circular.] CONCORD, N. H. 


Sample churns sent to towns where we have no Agents, 
on receipt of 25 per cent less than our retail Price. 


ee 


‘The Rectangrlar Chor 


and 
Butter-worker, 
Without flouts or agitators of 
any kind. 5 Sizes made, 


Agents wanted where we ha 
none. Send for Circular. ve 


CORNISH & CURTIS, 
Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


BUTTER bh capa 

















The most Effective, Simple and Convenient Yet Invented, 
Works 30 Ibs. in less than 5 minutes, thorough 
ly working out the buttermilk and mixing in the salt, 

“Tt is a machine that should be in. ev ery dairy, small and 
great.”— William Crozier, Northport, L 
Send for circular and price lists. 
A. H. REID, 
1621 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ZERO 


REFRIGERATOR 


with Water and Milk 
Cooler, is the BEST 
Fcod and Ice Keeper in the 
World. Send for Catalogue. 
‘ — M. LESLEY, 
226 W. 28rd St., New baker 


IMPROVED BUTTER TUBS AND COOLERS, 


with movable Ice 
Chambers, Patented 
Jan. 12th, 1875. Best 
in the market. Are 
made of white Cedar, 
bound with galvan- 
ized iron or brass 
hoops. Within the 
tub is fitted a tin Cool- 
er, having a movable 
Chamber for ice at 
each end, On the. tin 
is constructed a series 
of ledges, on which 
Z rest the shelves for 

supporting the butter 
are used without shelves for Roll Butter. 
Hinges, Hasps, oud outer 
OEHLER, 














gg Butter) ; 
Can locked for shipping. 
are Re, to render them rust-proof, G, 

Manufacturer, 503 North 2nd St., Phils adelpia, Mg 


WN Early Truck, re and Cranberry Farm for sale low, 

on Phila. & Cape May R. R., 20 miles south of Vinelands. 
51 Acres, with Oyster privilege, ood buildings, hes althy ie 
cality. For par Heulars address, ‘apt. THOS. TOWNSEND, 
South Seaville, Cape May Co., N. J. 
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ADVERTISING RATES. 


American Agriculturist. 
NGLISH EDITION. 


Ordinary Pages, $1.50 per line (agate), each insertion. 
Last Page, and Third Cover Page, S82 per line. 

Second Cover Page—$2.50 per line. 

Page next to Reading and Last Cover Page—$3.00 per line. . 
No advertisement taken for less than $4.50 each insertion. 


GERMAN EDITION. 
Inside Pages, 25 cents per line, each insertion. 
Business Notices and Last Page, 40 cents per line, 
No advertisement taken for less than $1.00 each insertion. 


{2"No Advertisement of Medicines or Humbugs received 
Address all orders to 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
245 BroaDway, New YORK. 

















